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Foreword 


T he death of *Abdul-*A^is ibn on November 9^ 

* 953 j closed a brilHant chapter in the history of the 
Arabs' second in importance, perhaps^ only to the 
Mcccan episode of the early seventh ccntnijs from which Islam 
emerged as a vital and pcrmaJicnt factor in human evolniion^ 
Lite the Prophet Muhammad, ^Abdnl-'Azk ibn Sa*ud was 
also a man of destiny^ Xo the one it had fallen to reorient the 
spiritual outlook not only of his own counirymen but of vast 
populations beyond the borders of Arabia. The other, using 
the same spiritual weapons to establish peace and order in the 
midst of anarchy, was destined to guide bis people out of the 
wilderness into a Land flowing with milk and honey, where 
the ancient virtue and culture of the dsert came inevitably 
into contact with, and under the influence of, the more material' 
istic standards of the Philistines. The old king himsdf was 
never enamoured of the new ways; but the burden of his years, 
liis physical infirmities and his past labours progressively 
weakened his powers of resistance to a flood of iemovatious, 
wliich has so rapidly swept away all the landmarks of an 
andmt d\Tlisation. ’^atever the future may have m store for 
the kingdom of his creation—and there is no reason to despair 
of the capadty of the Arabs to settle down to a steady stroke of 
progress and prosperity,^—^*AbduI-*Aziz will stand out in history 
as the last, and probably the greatest, of a long line of Arab 
leaders, whose fame rests on their own personal achievements in 
the austere and romantic setting of the desert. He was cer¬ 
tainly the last of the great Wahhabis, whose achievements arc 
chronicled in this volume. The spiritual and material climate 
of Arabia has changed out of all recognition, and the change 
cannot but be permanent* 

This work was designed for publication lu the lifetime of the 
great king to whose memory it is dedicated, and whose title 
to fame is now universally acknowledged by a world once 
sceptical of bis claim and capadty to rule the *Arabs* His death 
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while its last chapter was actually in process of preparation 
necessitated some adjustment of the text to round off a great 
story without any attempt to assess the significance of his long 
rdgn, much less the prospects of the new rigime under his 
eldest surviving son and successor, Ea'ud, the fourth of h^ 
name to rule in Arabia. It does, however, now seem desirable 
to preface this record of Wahhabi achievement with a tentative 
analysis of the contribution of the late king and of the problems 
left by him for his successor. Hence this foreword. 

The early struggles against adversity and parochial enemies i 
the succeeding stage of expansion on an international scale: 
and a period of consolidation: all these activities, occupying a 
space of about forty years, have been fi^y set forth in these 
pages. Up to that point, it may be claimed—^d it was Sir 
Percy Cox who asserted the fact—I bn Sa'ud had>ever made a 
mistake. That in itself was an astonishing achievement for any 
man. In 194:21 say. iie was at the peak of his career and reputa¬ 
tion; but some ten years earlier he had taken a character¬ 
istically unorthodox decision, which was now beginning to 
cast its shadows ahead. He had allowed the Americans to enter 
his domain in search of oil; the oil had been found; but its 
development had been arrested by the outbreak of war. 
Sa'udi Arabia was back in the doldrums of penury, as the flow 
of pilgrims to Mecca had been discontinued simultaneously. 
Ibn Sa'ud, who had kept his country going comfortably enough 
in the old days on an income of 100,000 a year, and had 
becoiue accustomed to an annxial revenue of fifty times 
that amount, was in despair. Britain and America came 
forward with generous, even lavish, financial help during the 
remaining years of the war. Their bounty was squandered; 

ir was misappropriated by dishonest officials. Then the 
oil betgan to flow in a satisfying trickle. The flood which ensued 
swept away every barrier of reason, religion and morality. 
The king understood the importance of money: not that he 
wanted it for himself; he never abandoned the simplicity of 
manners to which his youth had accustomed him, Mivays 
generous and hospitable in the days of poverty, he gave without 
stint when there was much to give; straining ^e resources (rf 
the Stale to satisfy insatiable appetites with hU bounty. Ha 
numerous children, his even more numerous womenfolk, his 
henchmen and his guests became an intolerable burden on the 
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public exchequer^ It was a sad sequel to the wealth which had 
rewarded his own virtuei but he never understcxKl the in- 
tricaci^ of iinaiice and economics. And during the last few 
years of his life, when the signs of dedine were too obvious to 
escape notice, there was a general relajeatiou of dJscipUtic and 
control with disastrous effects on the economy and reputation 
of the country* Only on rare oceasons now were flashes of the 
old genius evoked by the emergence of problems of the old 
familiar type: a matter of justice between man and man^ for 
instance, or the revelation of some heinous crime against the 
moral c^e* To the very end he couJd rise to majestic hdghts 
of wrath or eloquence under such provocation; and, while he 
lived, his presence, even in the background^ was always a 
warning to the would-be transgressor. 

But the hand at the helm became increasingly weak and 
vacillating;, and* one by one, at first furtively and later more 
brazenly, the inhibitions of the old Wahhabi regime went by 
the board- In the name of military efficiency the once for¬ 
bidden charms of music were openly paraded on the palace 
square, or blared in the face of a monarch, who sickened at the 
sound. The forbidden cinema reared its ogling screens in 
scores of princely palaces and wealthy mansions to flaunt the 
less respectable pr^ucts of Hollywood before audiences which 
would have blushed or shuddered at the sight but ten or fifteen 
years ago. Liquor and drugs have penetrated, more or less 
discreetly, into quarters where, in the old days, people had been 
slain at sight for the crime of smoking tobacco, which has 
become now a substantial source of State revenue. Even the 
seclusion of women has been tempered to the prevailing breeze 
of modernism; and the motor-car provides facilitlK for visits to 
some beach or desert pleasauncc^ where they dance or frolic to 
the tunes of a gramophone (another prohibited article) in the 
latest summer frocks from Paris, or dine in strapless 

bodices. 

These are but some instances of the social revolution which 
has developed in Arabia within the last decade* There are 
others which cannot be hold in Gath, nor whispered iu the 
streets of Askclon/ None of these things would be regarded as 
strange or shocking m Europe or America, and in sooth there h 
nothing very wrong with them, though one scarcely thought 
they could ever happen in Sa'udi Arabia, where all these 
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things were, and ate nominally still, classed among the deadly 
sins by the Wahhabi code, to which the kingdom owes its odsi- 
ence and triumph under the wise guidance of its greatest 
king* It h a far cry indeed to the days of Muhammad ibn 
*AbduI“Wahhab and the puritan zeal which sought to curb the 
pagan practices of his time. The wheel has come full circle back 
to its starling point; and it is unlikely that it will ever roll back 
on its ancient “path of blocxl/ The circumstances of the world 
have changed, and the Arabs have made their choice to hitch 
their destiny to the star of the we$t| a$ they have every right to 
do* The material chanm of western civilisation have proved 
irresistible, and have created on earth a satisfying imitation of 
the paradise which the old Wahhabis only expected to gain in 
the hereafter. 

The old king lived to sec his gold transmuted into baser 
metal, but he was probably never quite aware of the full 
extent of the transformation of the society over which he had 
presided so long. In some measure, of course, he could not fail 
to realise the subtle changes at work on the younger generations 
of his family and people; and, in so far as the new ways did not 
meet with his approval, he was more than ready to take the 
blame for himself. He often did so in private and in public. 
Often, with tears in his eyes and a tremor on his lips, he would 
implore hh prelates to do thdr duty by his people and save 
them from damnation, as they did of old. But only he, as he 
knew full well, could check the incoming tide of laxity; and 
history will not acquit him of prime responsibility for the 
decline in manner and morals from the high standards pre¬ 
scribed and enforced during the first four decades of his reign. 
It will, however, take into account the extenuating circum¬ 
stances of old age and general debility. Amd his personal 
record of virtue and achievement will never be challenged* 
There was nothing formal about the tens of thousands of letters 
and telegrams of condolence which reached his son during the 
weeks following his death; to say nothing of the thousands of 
distinguished visitors who came from far and wide to pay thek 
tribute in person to the great departed. It was a touching 
demonstration of admiration and afiection for one who was 
cmniim consensu capax impmii a man of great distinction, of out¬ 
standing humanity and of ineffable charm. 

He is dead now, and the like of him will never be seen again in 
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Arabia, whose future is unpredictable, though there is no real 
ground for pessimism. But the task confronting the new regime 
is a formidable one, and no one knows that better than the new 
king, who had shared his father’s responsibilities for the best 
part of twenty years before being called upon to assume the 
major burden himself with the support of his brother, the Amir 
Faisal, now Crown Prince and next prospective ruler of the 
land. In spite of various ill-founded prognostications there 
never had been any prospect of trouble over the succession. 
The old king*s huge family was so united in loyalty to him, 
that there never could have been any question of a challenge 
to the airangements prescribed by him for the future of his 
realm. And Sa*ud had ample evidence that the formal con¬ 
gratulations offered to him on Ms accession to the throne were 
accompanied by the heart-felt prayers and good wishes of his 
people, his Arab and Muslim neighbours, and the world at 
large for a long and prosperous reign. 

From that moment he was committed to a task which will tax 
his capacity to the utmost. The absolutism of his father had 
concentrated all real power in the person of the monarch; 
and there never was any question of any effective delegation of 
authority, though the Minister of Finance exercised a wide and 
virtually dictatorial control over the financial and economic 
administration of the country as the trusted deputy of his 
sovereigii* There were occasions also on which the Crown 
Prince himself had to act on Ms own discretion in his con* 
stltudonal role of prince regents But the country was in urgent 
need of a properly constituted government* wMch would be in a 
position to tide over any transitional period in the event of the 
king^s demise. This need was recognised all too late; and when 
a government was formed at last under the premiership of the 
Crown Prince the king’s death overtook it before it had had 
time to take effective shape. The Prime Minister became king; 
and the constitutional problem had to stand over for later 
consideration while King Sa'ud was busy taking the measure 
of his task. His old colleagues, under the presidency of the new 
Crown Prince* were set to the task of overhauling the adminis¬ 
trative machine and devising improvements therein, while he 
himself made extensive tours of Ms realm to see and be seen of 
his people. 

Visits to Egypt and Pakistan* and a meeting with the King 
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of Jordan, provided opportuiiitic$ of taking stock of the inter¬ 
national connnitnaents of Sa'udi Arabia. There were con¬ 
sultations also with the rulers of Bahrain, Kuwait, Q_atar and 
the Yaman. while the fallen dictator of S^ria was entertained 
for a while as a political refugee at Riyadh. Relations with the 
new nlgime in Syria and with the Lebanon also came undw 
review. And last but not least the crisis at Buraimi was at this 
time under constant, and somewhat acrimonious, discussion 
with the British Government, The king never sp^ed himself 
in his efforts to measure up to his responsibilities, and he 
was certainly the busiest man in his kingdom, though he 
never seemed to tire of the strain. His people waited patiently 
Jor the moment when he would be free to deal with the 
problems of internal administration which demanded his 

attention. . 

It was not till March 7th, all but four mont^ smee ms 
accession, that the new government was formally inaugurated 
by him with suitable pomp and ceremony smd a speech from 
the throne, which at least provided some inthcauon of the lines 
on which the king and his advisers were thinking. It still left 
people guessing what the new government would do, and how 
it would do it. So far as the domesUe administration of the 
realm was coacemed, it was made quite clear that the country 
would no longer be left to the tender mercies of the Finance 
Ministry, which was to be dismembered and its fragments 
distributed among other departments, including some new 
ones. Two more of the king’s brothers were nominated as 
Ministeis, while the king himself and the Crown Prince re¬ 
mained as President of the Council of Ministers and vice- 
president respectively. There are no fewer than seven royal 
princes in a Cabinet of about ten persons, swollen to double 
that size by the admission of various advisers and departmental 
officials. It will necessarily be some time before the new govern¬ 
ment begins to function effectively In its various departments, 
but the dissolution of the Finance Ministry has already estab¬ 
lished a sort of moratorium on all transactions involving the 
disbursement of money, including the payment of Government 

debts. _ . , . , 

Meanwhile the ^ng’s own acuvmcs, indudmg bis travels 
abroad and lavish gifts to neighbouring countries, tend to 
absorb such funds as may be available for general purposes at 
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any given moment, as the old regime had left no reserve for the 
liquidation of the substantial debts it bequeathed to the suc¬ 
cessor afiminijitration. The present financial situation of the 
country can scarcely be reg^^ed as satisfactory: resulting, as 
the king knows full well, from the spread of appalling corrui^ 
tion through all levels of the administration. The country is 
rich beyond the wildest dreams of the Wahhabi era; but no 
wealth can bear the strain of uncontrolled venality. And 
the test of the king's capacity to rule must primarity depend 
on his wUi and power to root out the dishonest dements 
which have battened so long on honest folk bom and bred 
in austerity and utterly unaccustomed to the proper use 
of riches. These people themselves are by no means with¬ 
out blame, but the trouble began with the adventurers who 
came down to the Arabian Eldorado from the neighbouring 
lands. 

In the foreign field the king^s speech showed some slight 
vajiations of the policy followed hitherto under the wise and 
cautious guidance of his father. In particular it emphasised 
the detenninatioa of the new regime to foster the spirit of 
antagonism to Israel^ to which all the Arab countries at 
least in principle committed, though each country has a slightly 
different attitude towards the problem, as it affects its own 
parochial interests. This is a departure, no doubt influenced 
by the non-Sa'udi elcmcats in goverumental circles, from the 
more restrained policy of the old king, who cannot be accused 
of any tenderness for the Jews, though his approach to a 
problem of world^widc concern was largely controlled by a 
realisation of the feet that the Arabs themselves could do but 
little to change a situation deriving from the fiat of certain 
Great Powers, on whom the Arabs themselves have depended 
for much of their own prosperity. 

This new attitude towards the Palestine problem has no 
doubt been encouraged by the great improvement in the 
relations between Sa'udi Arabia and Jordan since the tragic 
death of King *Abdullah^ who was always the principal 
obstacle to any harmony in the Arab world. The financial 
assistance given and prombed to Jordan by King Sa'ud for the 
purpose of discouraging any tendency to parley with Israel in 
deference to British or American pressure may be regarded as a 
sequel to an entente with Egypt on the Canal issu^ which was 
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Introduction 


N early a quarter of a century has passed since my 

was published by Ernest Bcnn Lintited in their Ad&dem 
World Series* And since then no comprehensive attempt 
has over been madej at any rate outside the limits of the Arab 
world, to assess the historical development of the country up to 
the present time or to relate that development to its past history. 
To some extent 1 have my'Self endeavoured to fiU the gap in my 
Arabian Days (1946) and Arabian Jubikg (1952)* both published 
by Robert Hale Limited* But it will probably be generally ad¬ 
mitted that the time is ripe for a reasoned survey of the achieve¬ 
ment of the dynasty of Ibn Sa*ud from its romantic dtbut just 
over two hundred years ago to our own times. And the present 
moment is indeed propitious for such an attempt. The old order 
is changing with a rapidity that bewilders the beholder, making 
way for a new dispensation whose impHcations for the future are 
entirely unpredictable* And the old king^ the greatest of his line 
and probably the great^t Arab of all time with the sole excep¬ 
tion of the Prophet Muhammad, has been gathered to his fathers: 
leaving the controls of State to younger han^ after more than 
fifty years of distinguished rulcj which will Hve for ever in the 
annals of the Arabs. Whatever the future may have in store for 
the modem Statej which he carved single-handed out of the ma¬ 
terials of a very ancient dispensation^ his own record and reputa¬ 
tion are secure for all time and beyond assail* 

'The story of modem Arabia is nearly ended.* With these 
words I began the last chapter of jlrafiia a quarter of a century 
ago: little suspecting that a transformation was at hand, which 
would mark the real beginning of a modem dispensation, rele¬ 
gating all that had preceded it to the realm of ancient factory. 
It was certainly diEcult at that dmc to assess the implications of 
the defeat of certain Wahhabi stalwarts at Sibila during the last 
year of the period dealt with: who had risen againsi their liege 
lord in imagined defence of the faith of which he was the la^vful 
defender and acknowledged champion* Did it presage a fall in 
the temperature of puritan zeal? Such a fall did in fact occur in 
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the years that followed; but the question could certainly not 
have been answered in the aJEmiatlve in those days without pre- 
knowledge of concomitant developments equally unpredictable 
at the time. No one could have for^cen then, for instancCj the 
imminent invasion of the country by Americans in search of oilj 
or the dramatic results of their enterprise^ vrhich have revolu¬ 
tionised the economy of Arabia. Nor had Hitler come to power 
in Germany with his menace of a second world war. 

Yet these two factors, beginning to operate within four years 
of the Sibila episode^ were destined to play the principal part in 
shaping the course of Arabia in a direction for which it had been 
partly prepared, perhaps, by an indux of non-indigenous de¬ 
ments; attracted from the non-peninsular Arab coutitri(^ and 
other Muslim lands by the prospect of employment iu the Wah¬ 
habi administration after the conquest of the Hijaz. The pace of 
the transformation has been too rapid to be absorbed without 
some discomfort: but there can be no doubt of the reality of the 
change which has swept over the country \vithin a period of a 
little more than two decades. The old forms lingered on for per¬ 
haps a decade with little more than formal validity until, with 
the w'ar and the oil and the Americans and all that, it has be¬ 
come well-nigh impossible to rect^nise in the present shape of 
things any trace of the austere origins from which it has been 
evolved. 

It was always, of course, obvious that the most recent ehulli- 
tion of Wahhabi fanaticism would, hke its predecessors of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, spend itself in due course: 
either for want of fuel to feed its fires, as in the case of the first 
Wahhabi empire, which had reached out beyond the possible 
limits of effective conquest and lost heart in the depressing cir¬ 
cumstances of retreat fcom far-flung frontiers before the superior 
forces massed against it from many directions; or from the sheer 
inabihiy of the human, and particularly the Bmdawin, spirit to 
maintain itself indefinitdy at high tension in the absence of a 
real crisis or owing to internal dissensions, as in the nineteenth 
century. Yet neither of these factors seems to have operated in 
cooling the zeal of the Wahhabi revival of the first three decades 
of the twentieth century: fostered and deliberately used by a 
consummate leader of men for the glory of God and the creation 
of an empire within the practicable limits set by the circum¬ 
stances of his time: and liquidated with the same deliberation 
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when zeal seemed to be outruiuimg discretion and threatening 
with ruin the handiwork of his youth and prime* It is surely the 
measure of his greatness that he was prepared at a critical mo¬ 
ment of his career to take stem^ and even distasteful, action to 
check the frenzy of his fanadcal, and in truth loyaJ, followers 
within the bounds of empire set by himself and maintained in¬ 
tact, without the loss of a single inch of territory* from that day 
to this. He certainly succeeded where all his predecessors had 
failed: and there is no reason to suppose that the Arabian em¬ 
pire he created will suffer any territorial diminution in the 
hands of his successors* 

The secret of his success lay perhaps in the fact that he under¬ 
stood, as none of his forbears ever did, the true chai^cter of the 
volatile Badawin and semUBadawin sodety over which it was 
his lot to preside so long. The fickleness and fecklessness of the 
desert Arab, of town and country alike, had been demonstrated 
by the experience of his ancestors despite the interludes of reli- 
gous emotion which they had been able to arouse and turn to 
their o^vn purposes for a while. But he had been the first to 
realise that the propagation of a fanatical creed could servT the 
double purpose of creating an empire and of destroying the 
domestic discords which constituted the main obstacle to its per- 
manence. And by the time that his realm had reached its logical 
limits, the tribal system of the Arabs had been broken beyond 
all possibility of repair, while he was able without serious risk to 
disband the forces and ideals which had carried him to victory- 
The dreaded words, Ikhwm and JTflAAflfii, have scarce been 
hea4nd in the land for twenty years, and are only remejnbered 
now with something like a blush* 

It should be noted in passing that the puritans of Najd never 
referred to themselves as Wahhabis (followers of Muhammad 
ibn *Abdul-Wahhab) any more than the first adherents of Islam 
in the Hija^ had called themselves Muhammadans, These 
terms were in origin derogatory j&iriqudjr applied by their oppo¬ 
nents to the Unitarian movemeRts concerned, and only accepted 
by thdr adherents as badges of honour after their ultimate 
Uriumph: very much as the term Old Conumptibles came to be 
accepted by a very gallant band of soldiers during and after the 
first world vrar* In both cases the followers of the true creed 
called themselves simply Muslims and their religion Islam, while 
the people of Najd claimed in particular to be Han balls (or 
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followers of Ahmad ibn Hanbal, the founder of one of the four 
orthodox schools of IsJamic thought). It is as Wahhabis, how¬ 
ever that they are known to history; and events at various stages 
of their career on the 'path of blood' have inevitably left the im¬ 
pression that their fanaticism, though it was very real during its 
intermittwit cbullitiOGs, was in fact litde more than a facade of 
self-righteousness covering the nibble and plaster of a very ordi¬ 
nary structure, which crumbled into shapeless and chaotic ruin 
on more than one occasion as soon as its defensive crust had been 
pierced by cnetny action, 

It was widely prophesied, when the late king inaugurated his 
Ihkwan movement in ig 12 at Artawiya, that something of the 
same kind would happen again. The material used in the new 
enterprise was recognisably the same, while the facade was iden¬ 
ticals yet the outcome has been very different, as we see in the 
stable State of today, no longer content with isolation behind its 
desert curtain, but nibbing shoulders with all sorts and condi¬ 
tions of men in strange lands and unfamiliar assemblies. The 
political climate of the world had certainly changed since the 
old days as the result of the first world war, though it could 
scarcely have been regarded as propitious to the expansion of 
exclusive fanaticism. Perhaps the architect was more skilful to 
use the changed conditions to bis own advantage; and certainly 
his conquest of the Hijaa at exactly the right moment was a 
masterpiece, which filled the Wahhabi treasury with the pro¬ 
ceeds of the pilgrimage, and challenged world opinion to find a 
flaw in the peace that he had created in Arabia, or in the 
scheme which he had devised for its future governance in the 
interests of Islam. He then proceeded at his leisure to demolish 
the Frankenstein he had invoked, like his predecessors, as the in¬ 
strument of victory and empire; and decided to seek elsewhere 
the materials required for building a new regime on foundations 
more solid than the sands of his desert realm. 

In 1930 there was nothing to suggest that the new era would 
be markedly different from anything that had preceded it. If 
Wahhabi fanaticism had been abandoned as an Instrument of 
policy, there was to be no slackening in the respect due to Islam, 
or in the strict observance of its precepts and obligations by all 
who sought the hospitality of Arabia. The economic situation, 
though improved by the revenues of the Hijaa, clearly pre¬ 
cluded any grandiose conceptions of reconstruction or develop- 
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ment. The political complications arising out of the new con¬ 
tacts with foreign Powers necessitated cau tion, especially in such 
matters as the pilgrimage and the {hinders, lest a false step 
might jeopardise the stability of the realm. But Fortune was al¬ 
ready round the comer with one of her sweetest smiles to greet 
the birth of Sa*udi Arabia! 

The new era had begun. The progress of the infant State to 
its majority forms the climax of a great story which began ' jn 
days of yore and times long gone b^ore’; when the first Sa*ud, 
baron of Dar^iya in Wadi Hanifa, became the eponymous foun¬ 
der of Arabia’s premier clan. That story has been told in such 
detail as was possible within the scope of a single volume in tny 
Arabia, Obviously it cannot now be omitted altogether; but it 
must be somewhat curtailed to make rcxim for an adequate dis¬ 
cussion of the events and tendencies of our own times, which 
have led Arabia ou t of her ancient isolarion Into the limelight of 
the international stage. 

To those who would have more information about the old 
romantic days of the Sa'udi dynasty 1 can indeed hold out the 
hope that some day in the near future, perhaps, they will be able 
to satisfy their curiosity. I have had the privilege and pleasure 
of seeing in, typescript two admirable works by American 
scholats of a younger generation, covering the whole story of 
Wahhabi Arabia from its earliest days to the eclipse of the Sa’udi 
dynasty in iSgi. The 0 TSt * is an account of the rise and fall 
of the hist 'VVahhabi empire, based on all available original 
sources, by Mr George Renta f of the Arabian American Oil 
Company at Dhahran. The second,J by Mr Bailey Winder of 
Princeton University, carries on the tale from the fall of Dar'iya 
in 1818 to the fatal battle ofMuIaida in 1891. In both cases, as 
also in my own Arabia, the story of the first full century of W'ah- 
habi activiti^ is mainly based on the works of two distinguished 
native annalists: Husain ibn Ghannam, whose account of the 
early days ends abruptly in the middle of a battle at Ranya be¬ 
tween the Wahhabis and the Sharif of Mecca in 1797, five years 

• Muhaamail ibn ‘Abd al-Wottbab BrgirjTings Vni- 

tSsrion En^ft in Afobia (Berkeley, Cilifofjiia, 31^*^/1947).^ 

t Mr Rente U *1*^ mainly respounblc for a comprehensive record of Onum 
Old Oe SputAem SJierf ^ tfce Ftrfian Guff (iMi)t P«par«l by ite RcMaich 
DcpartniEiii of the Arabian American Oil Cennpany, and containing much 
infomoaiion about Wahhabi activities in Ac area. 

t A hittciy qfthr Sa'udi State Jiom « /joS/x^f. 
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after the death of Shaikh Muhaminad ibn "AbduhWahhab him¬ 
self; and '‘Uthman ibn Bishr, who rewrote the whole story and 
brought it down to the year when for some unexplained 
reason he seems to have abandoned the practice of recording 
contemporary events* though it was not till 1873 that he died. 
So far* therefore^ as the developments of the second half of the 
nineteenth century are concerned* there has been a regrettable 
gap in the native records* wMch has had to be filled from a 
variety of sources* including travellers* tales and the memories 
of grey-beards. 

Recently however a number of historical manuscripts by native 
annalists have come to light with valuable additional material* 
Chief among them is the Vftf ni Dumr (string of pearls!) of Ibra¬ 
him ibn Salih ibn ^Isa* whose first volume continues the story 
from the point at which Ibn Bishr left off down to the year 1885. 
The rest of his work, dealing with the darkest day^ of Wahhabi 
history^ was apparently suppressed in brighter times to drown 
the memory of a shameful and disastrous interlude. It seems 
however that this second volume has survived intact as the draft 
of another work* entitled Al Sa*d Afajd and compiled by one 
*Abdul-Rahman ibn Nasir by the simple process of scoring ^ut 
all objectionable passages and replacing them with marginal cor¬ 
rections and additioDSF Fortunately in the manuscript which I 
have had at my disposal through the kindness of the Amir 
Musa^id, one of the late king^s younger brothers* all the can¬ 
celled passages are clearly legible; and the work thus constitutes 
an important original source of knowledge for the critical period 
of the last two decades of the nineteenth century* whether it is 
ascribahle to Ibn ‘Isa or not. It brings the record down to the 
year thus linking the new age with the now continuous 

chromde of the Wahhabi era. 

The same ground has been covered in another work by a 
member of a collateral branch of the royal family* Sa*ud ibn 
Hidhlul Al Thunaian Ai Sa‘ud by name* a great-great- 
great-great-gTeat-grandson of the first Sa‘ud- He also may 
have based his record of the earhet years on another copy 
of Ibn ‘Isa’s second volume* and brings the story down to 
jp40 with a few sporadic notes on €vtn later events. There 
is also a manuscript entitled Shddha d JVadd (a drop of per¬ 
fume!) by Mutl^ ibn Salihj prepared po^ibly from similar 
sources and dealing with the years from 18B0 to his death in 
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1917^ from which year to 1940 it was contiiiued by his son* 
/Ali^\hmad. 

And finally^ yet another wort has been brought to my 
attention by Mr George Rentzr though too ]ate for use in 
preparing this history. It is by Amir Dhari ibn Rashid; and 
entided ‘VA historical sketch of Najd” {NwWfcd rflriWfiyd *an 
Najd)i it is dated 1913^ 

Such apparently is all the indigenous historical material 
kno^n to be available to students of the Wahhabi movement 
during the two centuries of travail which preceded the birth of 
Sa^udi Arabia. It is possible that other manuscript records may 
still existj hidden away in unsuspected comers; but the posst^^ 
bdity of the survival of such works would seem to be slight in 
view of successive periods of zealous iconodasm directed against 
all things secular. Ibn Bishr certainly mentions his own un¬ 
profitable study of various works of the kind, of which noihing is 
now known. And in particular he refers with faint appreciation 
to a work by one Muhammad ibn *Ali ibn Sallum al Fardhi al 
Hanbalij which has apparently disappeared. 

It is possible^ of coursCj that works of this kind may have found 
their way £0 and been preserv'ed in such countries as India^ 
Egypt and Turkey. But pending their discovery and publica¬ 
tion we must rest content with the works mentioned above as 
our only indigenous sources of knowledge of a dispensation 
w^hicb would now seem to have passed away for ever* as it were 
of its own volidon and not at the dictate of its enemies: against 
whose act of desecration long ago the ^topless tow'ers' of Dar^iya 
still point to heaven in protest* while the two tall minarets of the 
new great mosque of Riyadh* gready enlarged and built of rein¬ 
forced concrete^ and the new masonry palace* which is rising on 
the demolished clay ruins of Turki's casde, stand forth as out¬ 
ward and visible symbols of a new age and a new idea. Sic iTonsit 
gbtia mundi! There was much that was good and great in the 
old regime; and it is only to be hoped that the future will be 
worthy of the spirit which inspired the past* 
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The Barony of Dar‘iya 


T ameri^e had been dead but less than half a century; 
the Moors were still in Spain for another half-ccntiuy; 
and Columbus was yet to discover America some fifty 
years on: when, in the year 1446, an imignificaut cidzen of al 
Qatif^ or rather a suburb thereof called Dar^iya, went off on a 
visit to a cousin, I bn Dira’^^ who had settled long since at Man- 
fuha^ near Riyadh, in Central Arabia. The cousin, chief of the 
Duru- settlers in the now abandoned hamlets of al Jiz^a and 
Hajar al Yamama, was evidently a man of substance, widi pro¬ 
perty needing development along the course of Wadi Hanifa* 
At any rate he presented his visitor vdth the two fiefs of Ghasiba 
and al Mulaibid, situated about a do^en miles upstream of his 
own domain. Such were the simple beginnings of the Duru* 
settlement in the great wadi, which came to be known in later 
years as Dar'iya in remembrance of the parent village near the 
Persian Gulf, which had nurtured its founders. 

It is not quite certain whether the actual recipient of these 
estates was Mani^ al Muraidi himseir, who had certainly initi¬ 
ated the correspondence with his Jiz*a cousin, or his son Rabija. 
It was the latter in any case who laid the foundations of the 
colony’s prosperity by assiduous development and aggressive 
expansion at the expense of his neighbours* But to Mani^ and 
his father, Rabija, belongs the honour of being the earliest 
traceable ancestors of the House of Sa^ud, which has so con¬ 
spicuously dominated the Arabian scene through all the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the last 300 years* Sa^ud the eponymous founder of 
the d)Tiasty w^a^ his great-great-great-great-great-grandson; and 
the present king of Sa^udi Arabia is his direct descendant in the 
fiffeenth generation, while the House which he founded seems 
reasonably assured of immortality: having already reached the 
seventeenth generation in numbers calculated to ensure its in¬ 
definite perpetuation into times which none of us are likely to see* 
For some reason, unrecorded in the annals of Arabia, the val¬ 
ley of Wadi Hamlk seems to have attracted widespread atten- 

a 
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tion about the middle of the fifleeDth century. Its then owners^ 
apparently in possession of the whole length of the valley from 
its head in the Haisiya pass to the borders of al Khaij, belonged 
to the tribal group of A 1 Yazid al Haniiiyiii. They bad presum-^ 
ably disposed of the two fiefs abovc-mendoned to I bn Dira' at 
some time previous to the visit of Mani*; and in this same year 
of 1446 they had sold the extensive property of al**Ayama to one 
Hasan ibn Tauq of Malham^ the ancestor of the Al Mu^ammar 
princes of that setdement^ whose star was in the ascendant in the 
Central Arabian sky until it was occulted by the waxing moon 
of the Wahhabi dispensadon. All that now remained to Al 
Yazid of their Hanifa holdings was the section of the Wadi above 
Ghasiba to the estate and village of Jubaila inclusive: their 
main dwelling-centres being the villages of al Wusail and al 
Na^miya. But even this territory they were not desdned to pos¬ 
sess much longer; as fLabi^ai coveting thdr vineyard, initiated 
hosdlitjes against them, which w^ere carried to a idctorious con- 
clusioii by his son Musa: who had incidentally deposed his 
father and usurped the chieftainship, though his attempt to 
murder him was only pardally successfuL Rabi*a, badly 
wounded in many places, made good his flight to ‘Ayaina, 
where he was hospitably received and befriended by Hamad the 
son of Hasan ibn Tauq* Al Yazid scattered before the onslaught 
of Musa^ leaving eighty of their men dead^ and since then there 
has been no identifiable trace of them in the story of W adi Hani- 
fa, though the family of Dughaithir in Dar'iya claims descent 
from them. And thus In two generations the migrants from 
Qatif had become the masters of the district in which they had 
been offered asylum. To say the least, they seem to have been 
folk of progressive, not to say aggressive, instincts 3 while the 
vigour and violence of the methods employed by them to gain 
their ends were probably normal enough by the prevailing stan¬ 
dards of the time in Arabia^ 

By the beginning of the sixteenth centuryj when Musa was 
succeeded by his son Ibrahim, the pre*eminence of the family 
had been effectively established in ^e valley southward of Ju- 
baila, which with all the territory northwards of itj and even 
Huraimila wi thin the folds of the Tuwaiq plateau, belonged to 
the dynasty of Hasan ibn Tauq, probably represented at the 
time by Mu^ammai ibn Hamad, the eponymous ancestor of the 
*Ayaina dynastyj though a blank space in the manuscript of Ibn 
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Bishr leaves us in some doubt on the point These ^States’" were 
probably litde more than local baromes, paralleled along the 
Persian Gulf coast and in the province of al Ahsa by the similar 
principality of Ajwad ibn Zamil al Jabri al Apart from 

them there would seem to have been at this dmt no organised 
political entities in desert Arabia, though a number of city-states 
existed in complete independence side by side with these more 
ambitious aggregations^ Of such were Harma and Majma^a, 
whose foundations go back respectively to 1368 and 14261 while 
Riyadh, Manfuha and Yamama were all important municipal 
elements of the Arabian body poli tic of those limes ■ as also some 
of the Sudair communities^ to say nothing of the Qasim and 
Jabal Shammar. The records of their activities are defective m 
the material at our disposal, though we shall find them all, and 
some others, in due course insinuating themselves into the epic 
of Dar^iya in semi-Homcric fashion. 

Returning, then, to the main stream which most concerns us, 
we find Ibrahim ibn Musa securely ensconced as the ruler of his 
own httie principality: still unchailcnged by outside forces, and 
steadily breeding the necessity of expansion beyond hb narrow 
borders. One of his sons, ‘^Abdul-Rahman, went forth to found 
and develop the settlement of Dhurma, destined to play a con¬ 
spicuous part in the subsequent history of the land, and inci- 
dentaBy to acquire a reputation for the dour courage and sturdy 
independence of its yeomen citizens^ Another son^ Saii^ was the 
progenitor of the Al abu-Yahya scttleirs of Abal-Kabash, north 
ofDarBya, a rather mj’sterious min of today with a great clay 
mound, composed of the disintegrated walls and towers of an 
older fort. "Abdullah, a third son, was the ancestor of Al Watib 
and other elements, which survive m fragmentary and insigni¬ 
ficant form into our times« But the fourth son, Markhan, de¬ 
serves pride of place as the fountain of the ultimate Sa"udi 
dispensation through his younger son Miqrm, whose son, 
Muhammad, was the father of the first Sa*ud. 

Now if, as seems to be the case, ^Abdul-Rahman was the eldest 
of Ibrahim^a four sons, his migration to and settiement in Dhur- 
ma appears to have been tantmount to an abdication of Ms 
rights in Dar"iya; and the same would seem to be true ofSaiPs 
establishment in Abal-Kabash, though this was not greatly dis¬ 
tant from the capital Incidentally there appears to have been 
bad blood between these two branches of the family, neither of 
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which sixn'ived the third generation fiotn ‘Abdul-Rahman and 
Saif, as the latter^s great-grandsons murdered Ibrahim, the 
great-grandson of ‘Abdul-Rahman, and presumably went into 
fTilp to escape the consequences of their crime. Little is known 
of ‘Abdullah, except that his descendants still exist in obsenrity. 
And it was Markhan who succeeded to the family honours on 
the death of their father, while he in turn was succeeded by his 
elder son. Rabi'a. The latter Is specifically refcrtcd to as Amir 
of Dar‘iya in a note recording the fact of his makii^ the pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca with his brother Miqrin in 1630: the year of a great 
flood in the holy city on April t^th, which virtually destroyed 
the Ka'ba, and necessitated its complete dismantlement and re¬ 
construction. The work took no less than seven years to execute, 
and the impressive ceremony of its reconsccration did not take 
place till the pilgrimage season (May) of 1636. This fl^d 
occurred during the Amirate of Sharif Sa'ud ibn Idris ibn 
Husain ibn abu-Nami. 

In view of the laxity and backsliding so prevalent at the dawn 
of Wahhabism in the middle of the eighteenth century, it is in¬ 
teresting to note the importance attached to religious^ observ¬ 
ances by the inhabitants of Arabia during the preceding cen¬ 
turies. In 1506, for instance, we have a record of a great pilgrim 
train fixtm al Ahsa, in which some 30,000 pilgriiM rode to M^ca 
under the auspices of Ajwad ibn Zamil, the chief of the princi¬ 
pality. The great Unitarian revivalist, Ibn Taimiya, had died 
nearly two centuries earlier (in 1337); but bis teaching had evi¬ 
dently been kept very much alive in Arabia, and Ibn Bisnr pves 
us a list of outstanding ecclesiasdcs who were contemporari^ of 
Ajwad ibn Zamil, in noticing the death and burial at Jubaila m 
1541 of Shaikh Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn ‘Atwa ibn Zaid, who had 
imbibed his education from most of them. He also notices with 
unconcealed approval Sultan S&lim^s appointment in 1517 ^ 
the Hanbali Qadhi of Cairo as the Chief Justice of Egypt: re¬ 
marking that this Shaikh Ahmad ibn al Najjar was the Chief 
Qadhi of pure Arabian provenance, being an Ansan of Bam 
Najjar. The Ottoman Turks, having now occupied Egypt and 
usurped the Califate, had not yet turned their attention to Ara- 
bia; but they were on its thresholds And in the last decide o^ 
the sixteenth cetilury they invaded and occupied al Ahsa, of 
wluch Fatih Pa^ha bKamc the.first military govt^or on the 
suppression of the dynasty of Al Ajwad ibn Zamil al Jabn 
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‘Amiri al 'Uqaili al Qaisi. There seems to be no record of the 
it funf of the last baron of rhis dynasty, nor of bis predecessors 
back to Ajwad hiimelf, nor of the latter’s predecessors except 
Zamil, presumably his father, nor of the duration of its rule in al 
Ahsa, This was in iggi; and the next pilgrimage from al Ahsa 
of which wc have knowledge was made some forty years later 
under the conduct of Bakr ibn ‘Ali Pasha, the son of Fatih 
Pasha’s immediate successor. 

It was fViK same 'All Pasha who in 1622 had entertained with 
unprecedented splendour the Sharif of Mecca, Muhsln ibn 
Husain ibn Hasau, and his Dhawi ’Abdul-Muttalib cousins on 
the occasion of their visit to Hufhuf in the course of an expedi¬ 
tion into Arabia Deserta. At this time the Hijaa was completely 
independent under its Sharils, who seem to have regarded them¬ 
selves as the natural overlords of their desert hinterland, into 
which they were in the habit of mating incursions either for 
punitive purposes, or for the replenishment of their treasuries. 
The fiist such raid, of which we are told by Ibn Bishr, took place 
in 157S, when Sharif Hasan abu-Nami reached Riyadh with 
an army of 50,000 (rir) men, and spent a considerable time 
there, plundering and killing. Before departing he appointed 
one Muhammad ibn Fadhl as Amir on his behalf, and left 
several of the leading citizens in prison for a year, at the end of 
which they were released on condition of the payment of an 
annual tribute. Thrcc yean later the same Sharif again invaded 
Najd: directing his attention this time to the province of al 
Khai], whose principal towns he occupied, as well as strategic 
points on the surroundii^ ridges. Leaving representatives be¬ 
hind to look after the administration of the district, he had 
started on his march homeward when he received news of a 
Bani Khalid raiding party seeking to attack him and capture his 
transport The Badawln found him on his guard, and suficred 
a rraounding defeat, in w'hich they lost many men killed and 
practically all their own animals. It was soon after this incident 
that the Bani Khalid, as a tribe of al Ahsa, came under Turkish 
rule: while the vigorous reign of Hasan ibn abu-Nami came to 
an end with his death at Mecca, 

He was succeeded as Amir of Mecca by his son Idris, on whose 
behalf his brother abu-Talib conducted a raid into Najd in i6oa. 
Now Idris, on his accession, had associated with himself as co¬ 
regents another brother, Fuhaid, and his nephew Muhsin ibn 
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Husain, Fuhaid had subsequently been relieved of his co 
Fluency, and Muhsin had remained in loyal cooperation vdth 
his uncle until the latter^s death at Yatab in Jabal Shammar* 
having apparently joined abu-TaUb in the expedition already 
mention^* Muhsin^ evidently the strong man of the family, 
now usurped the Amirate; and in 1 606 we find him raiding Najd 
in person. The village of al Qasab, in Sha^ib al *Atk, was his 
main objective, and was duly captured and subjected to various 
atrocities. Meanwhile the cUstiicts of Central Arabia were still 
in travail I settling down somewhat restlessly into the patterns 
which they would carry into the Wahhabi period,, still a long 
way off. The Al Hunaihin brothers, Muhammad and * Abdal¬ 
lah, sons of al *Aqir, dispossessed the *Urainat settlers of the 
Sudair village of al Bir, and developed its plantations, which 
ultimately passed to Muhammad's son Hamad, whose descen¬ 
dants were certainly sdll in possession in the middle of the nlne- 
teenth century. And in the same year (1606) the Al Tumaiyim 
family founded the hamlet settlements of ^ Husun near the 
large oasis of Jauubiya in Sudair, and downstream of the Qara 
castle on its conspicuous mound* It was somewhat later (1630) 
that the oases of al Hariq and Na^am, south of the Khajj pro¬ 
vince, were first occupied by their present Hazasilna occupants: 
while the section of the Riyadh oasis knovsTi as al Maqran had 
changed hands a few years earlier on the murder of leading 
members of its chief family, the sons of Miifarraj ibn Nasir, and 
the ultimate usurpation of the chiefship by a member of the Al 
Mudairis clan. 

Meanwhile Sharif Muhsin had died some time after his visit 
to al Ahsa in i Gffa, already mentioned, and had been succeeded 
by his cousin Sa'^ud ibn Idtis* The latter was soon supplanted 
by Muhsin^s own son, Zaid, who in turn was deposed in favour 
of Sharif Nami in 1631, but regained the Amirate from him after 
an interv^al of only a hundred days, and Fetained it until his 
death In 1665. Najd now enjoyed a relatively long respite from 
Shariiian attentions, and interest in its affairs shifted to tiic 
activities of the prince of ^Ayaina, Ahmad ibn ^Abdullah ibn 
Mu"^ammar, who was making a bid for expansion* In 164a he 
invaded the Sudair province, but achieved only a minor success 
in the capture of the village of Umm Himar at the lower end of 
the Hauta oasJs^ And four years later his career was brought to 
an unexpected end with Ms death while on pilgrimage al al 
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Magha^il, the stadoa of Sail al Kabir today* In the foUowing 
year (1647) his son and ^cccssor^ Nasir^ was murdered by hb 
nephew, Dawwa^ ibn Muhammad^ who usurped the principate 
of al ‘Ayaina. 

It was at about this tiine that Sharif Zaid ibn Muhsin re¬ 
newed his activities in the desert, whither went Sharif Muham¬ 
mad al Hurath on his behalf in 1646 to visit Tharmidaj where 
any hostile intentions he may have harboured were exorcised in 
an intemew with one of the great ecclesiastics of the time, 
Shaikh Muhammad ibn Isma^ilp But in the following year 
Sharif Zaid took the field in person for a large-scale expedidon 
into Najd, where he first dealt with Raudhat al Sudair, whose 
chief, Muhammad ibn Madhi ibn Muhammad ibn Than, was 
killed in action, and where the victors were guilty of many atro¬ 
cities. Zaid nott turned south to Banban, covertag the ajn 
proach to Riyadh, while on his homeward journey he visited 
* Ayaina, from whose citizens he extracted a large sum of money 
and 300 camel-loads of wheat. *Ayaina had at this stage f^en 
sadly from grace; and in the following year the usurper, Daw* 
was ibn Muhammad, after less than nine months of rule, was 
slain by his cousin^ Muhammad ibn Hamad ibn 'Abdullah, who 
took over the government and banished the usurper^'s brother 
Muhanna and other members of that branch of the family^ 
Muhammad was not destined to have a long reign, and was suc¬ 
ceeded on his death by his cousin 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad in 1 661. 
The latter w'as imme^ately in trouble with the folk of al Bir in 
Sudair, whose weU-camds he had lifted m the course of an ordi¬ 
nary raid^ and who in retaliation had waylaid and appropriated 
the contents of an 'Ayalna caravan bringing up piece-goods and 
other merchandise from the coast. ^Abdullah now organised a 
punitive expedidon, on which he was accompanied by the 
Qadhi of ‘Ayaina^ to teach the villagers a lesson. Fortunately 
for the latter, one of their walls collapsed soon after the assault 
force had been grouped under it in preparation for the attack; 
and the heavy casualdcs incurred converted the projected as¬ 
sault into a parley, in which the Qadhi played a prominent pan 
in arranging a peaceful settlement between the prince and the 
\illagei^: presumably on the basis of mutual restitution of all 
stolen property. 

We have strangely little information about developments at 
Dar'iya in the period following the pilgrimage of its Amir, 
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Rabi*a, in 1630; and the next reference we have to the situation 
there relates to the year 1 6541 when Rabija's son and successor, 
Watban, is represented as having murdered his cousin^ Markhan 
ibn Miqiin^ and usurped the Amiratc of Ghasiba, The ac¬ 
count of this episode is short but highly involved ; but it is per¬ 
haps permissible to reconstruct the course of events in the follow¬ 
ing maimer. Watban would seem to have succeeded his father 
in the ordinary course of tbings at some date between the years 
noted in this paragraph; and he may well have been challenged 
thereafter and deposed by his uncle's son, Markhan, whom in 
turn he murdered in 1654 to recover his position as chief of 
Dar‘iya. An unrecorded tradition however represents him as 
fleeing from the inevitable vendetta provoked by his act, and 
settling down at Zubair, of which his grandson, Ibrahim ibn 
Thaqib, became Amir in due courscj, while his more famous son 
and successor, Muhammad, acquired a political position of in¬ 
fluence unpalatable to the Turkish governor of his time, and was 
in 1836 inveigled into the Sarai at Basra and done to death with 
many of his relations and followers. 

Be that as it may, there is evidence to justify us in supposing 
that the murdered Markhan ibn Miqrin, or his murderer Wat¬ 
ban after his recovery of the Aniirate and subsequent voluntary 
exile, was succeeded in the barony of Dar^iya, not by the Iattcr*s 
son Markhan (who however appears to have remained at the 
capital} but by the foimer^s brother Muhammad ibn h^liqiin! 
the father of Sa'ud, and thus the first regnant member of the 
family in the direct line back from the present king. Succeeding 
to the chiefehip m or about the year 1654, exactly three cen¬ 
turies back, he was apparently foliow^ed by Nasir, presumably 
his eldest sod and brother of Sa"ud, who w^as certainly known as 
the Amir of Dar^ya in 1673, w^hen he and his cousin, Ahmad 
ibn Watban, were assassinated in the normal course of the blood 
feud initiated by the lattcr^s father, possibly with the assistance 
of Muhammad ibn Miqrin. There is reason to bcUcvc that the 
murderer in this case was Markhan ibn Watban, who now ap^ 
pears to have usurped the baromal honours: only to be assas¬ 
sinated in hb turn in 1690 by his brother Ibrahim, who may 
have reigned in his stead until 1694, when he was murdered by 
one Yahya ibn Salama, of whose provenance nothing is knovra 
unless he was a son of the Dhafir chief, Salama ibn Suwait, 

At thb stage the rather complicated story of the barons of 
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Dar'iya is farther complicated by the fact that Muhammad ibn 
Miqrinj who had assumed the reins of government about 1654, did 
not in fact die till this same year of 1694* We can only assume 
that he abdicated (or was deposed] in favour of his son Nasir at 
some time before 1673^ and lived through the resulting vicissi¬ 
tudes of a quartet-century as a private citizen: or it may be that 
he remained the titular Amir throughout this period of forty 
years, while other membeis of the family wielded, and fought 
each other for, the executive power. It is at least of interest to 
note that his son Sa^ud must at this time have l^en a man of 
nearly thirty summers, as his first appearance on the stage of 
Arabian history occurred in 1685, when he accompanied * Abdul¬ 
lah ibn Mu^anrimaXj the most famous of the *Ayaina princes, on 
an expedidon against the town of HuraimUa, and took part in 
the battle known in the annals of Najd as ^the Day of the First 
Ambush^ in which the defenders lost some thirty men killed* 
He could scarcely have been less than twenty thenj and it would 
seem reasonable to ascribe his birth to the year 1665: the first 
year of a disastrous period of drought and famine in Arabia, 

Going back about a century from the point which we have 
now reached, we find the Turks already established in occupa* 
don of Baghdad at the beginning of the seventeenth century* 
But in 16^3 they had to face a challenge from the Shah of Per- 
sia^ ^Abbas 1 , who marched on the city with a large army* Bakr 
Pasha, the Turkish governor, had at this time incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of the Sultan; but he was strong enough to defy the 
Sublime Porte's order of dismissal, and Ahmad Hafidb Pasha, 
who was sent to succeed him, deemed it wiser to retire from the 
neighbourhood* Shah Abbas howev^er had little difficulty in 
inducing Bakr to open his gates to him by ofTering to confirm 
him in his office under Persian protection* Bakr himself was 
the first victim of the licentious soldiery of the Shah, who pro¬ 
ceeded to loot and pillage the city without mercy: killing all the 
Surmis who fdl into their hand^, especially the 'Ulama, destoiy- 
ing mosques and burning libraries. A Persian governor was duly 
installed; and all the efforts of the Turks to restore the situation 
were fruitless until in 163& Baghdad was recaptured by the 
armies of Sultan Murad. 

As has already been noted, the Arabian pro^'ince of al Ahsa 
had by this time been in Turkish occupation for nearly half a 
century; and some thirty years later (1667) the Ottoman ring 
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round the fringe of Arabia was drawn dgbter by the occupadoo 
of Basra by Mustafa Pasha on behalf of Sultan Muhammad iba 
Ibrahim ibn Ahmad. But the in spite of the Sultan- 

CaliPs nominal guardianship of the holy places, had not yet at-* 
tracted the military or political attention of Constantinople^ 
Sharif Zaid ibn Muhsin had died in 1665 after a reign of nearly 
forty years; and the Amirate was assumed by his son Sa^d after 
a struggle with Sharif Hamud ibn ‘Abdullah^ The latter had 
apparendy been specially selected and trained by Zaid for suc¬ 
cession to himself, being his father's first cousin and evidently a 
man of parts, as Zaid not only gave him his daughter in marriage 
hut entrusted him with wide administrahve powers, which left 
litde doubt in people^s minds that he was cast for the chief role 
in due course. Hamud however seems to have been lacking in 
personal ambition^ and after the initial clash he accepted Sard's 
claim with a good grace^ 

In 1669 Sharif Hamud was entrusted with the command of an 
important expedition into Najd, where he dealt faithfully with 
various tribes, including ^Anaisa and Mutair, Bani Husain 
(Harb ?) and the Hutalm clients of al ^Aw^azim, the last in Ku¬ 
wait territory^ His main objective however w^as the Dhafir of 
the Traq marches, who had stolen a large number of valuable 
camels from the Samda Badawin, a more or less independent 
branch of the Dhafir. These had linked up with Hamud *s army, 
which had later been joined by Salama ibn Suwait, the chief 
Shaikh of the Dhafir. the offenders refijsed to make resti¬ 

tution in accordance with Badawin praedee, Salama had urged 
Hamud to seize and imprison them; but the latter had rejected 
his advice, and Salama had retired to his tribe in dudgeon to 
prepare for battle. In this the equivocal behaviour of the Samda, 
on whose behalf it was after all being fought, exposed the * Ad- 
wan and other elements of Hamud^s force to the full brunt of the 
Dhafir attack, during which Hamud's brother and two nephew's 
were killed. The tribesmen had the better of the battle, but 
some time later Sharif Ghalib ibn Zatnil inflicted heavy losses on 
them in a counter-attack; and the state of hostiliries continued 
until Sharif Ahmad ibn Zaid arranged terms of peace and re¬ 
conciliation, 

A few years later wc find another Sharif, Barakat by name, in 
command of an stpedidon against the Harb tribe under their 
chief Ahmad ibn Rahma ibn Mudhaiyan, who was apparently 
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killed together tsith other leading men in spite of the trenches 
dug by them to impede the Sharif's cavalry. The trenches 
availed them nothing, we are told^ except to provide them %%ith 
ready-made graves; and their land was ravaged and despoiled. 
And yet another famous Sharif* ‘Abdui-Rahman ibn Ahmad 
ibn Muhammad ibn ^Abdul-Rahman al Mahjob, is mentioned 
as having died in the following year (1674), which also witnessed 
the death of Sharif Hamud, the hero of the Dhafir battle re¬ 
corded above* and Sharif Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn al- 
Harith, a notable philosopher who had the rcputatioii of having 
been consulted in all matters by the regnant Sharifs of his dme, 
while he is also said to have been appointed Amir of Mecca by 
one Hasan Fasha during the trouhlc between Sa*d and Hamud 
on the death oFZaid. The rivab however settled their own quar¬ 
rel in favour of SaM in order to get rid of one who was regarded 
as the nominee of the Turks: this being apparendy the first mcn- 
don we have of their intrusion into the Hijaz* Hasan Pasha may 
have been Wall of the province* but was more probably no more 
than the commander of a Turkish military expedidon. To add 
to the complications of the situadon among the Shariis of the 
Hijaz, we arc told in a note refcning to the year 1667 that the 
Waliship of Mecca was then in the hands of the Al Yazid family* 
which was presumably idendcal with the Abu-Nami dynasty, as 
Sa*d was the regnant Sharif at tha t time* while Ahmad al Hura th 
was in his service as * Sharif of Naj d^. 

This IS our first definite indicadon of the claim of the Sharils 
of Mecca to exercise jurisdiction over their desert hinterland, 
though the many incidents recorded in connecdon with their in¬ 
cursions into Najd are sufficient evidence of their views on the 
subject* In 1676 Sharif Muhammad al Hurath invaded Najd to 
attack the Fudhul tribe, whose chief was killed; and in the same 
year a Sharif, referred to as al-Harith* fought a great batde 
against the Dhafir at Dhulfa^a in the Qasim* aeajr al Bukairiya, 
the scene of a famous battle between Arabs and Turks m 1904- 
The Dhafir w ere duly crushed* and agreed to pay annual tribute 
to Mecca as the price of peace. It is not improbable that the 
Ahmad al Hurath (which Is the plural of Harith) above men¬ 
tioned was identical with Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ai 
Harith* and that Muhammad al Hurath was his father. This 
same Ahmad al Harith is specifically mentioned as Sharif of 
Mecca in 1680* w hen he was ™ited on the occasion of the pil- 
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grimage at the end of January by various notables from Najd, 
including Muhammad ibn Rabi'^a ibn Watban from DarHya* 
Inddenially in the same year^ though we are not told in which 
monthj there was another great flood in Mecca: the Haram be¬ 
ing Invaded by swirling waters, which reached up to the lock of 
the Ka^ba door (at least ten feet above ground level), and de¬ 
stroyed many houses and much property in the city, to say noth¬ 
ing of the drowning of about a hundred persons. This flcK>d was 
actually witnessed by the Hijari historian, al ^Usama, whose full 
name was *Abdul-Malik ibn Husain al Makti al Shafi'i al 
^Usaraa, and who died in December 1696. 

We must assume that SaM ibn Zaid retained the Amirate 
from his accession in 1665 until some time before i680j when 
the abovc-mendoned Ahmad al Harith is on record as holding 
the post: while in 1684 or the following year Ahmad ibn Zaid 
seems to have been Amir of Mecca, whence he proceeded to at¬ 
tack ^\naiza in the Qasim, and make himself notorious by 
reason of the atrocities he perpetrated against ite inhabitants. 
He could not have held the post for long^ and appears to have 
been deposed and succeeded by Sharif Ahmad ibn Ghalib ibn 
Zamil of a rival dynasty* The latter however soon went into 
voluntary esdlc in the Yaman on his depositioii by a member of 
the Abu-Nami family, Sharif Muhsin ibn Husain ibn Zaid ibn 
Muhsin^ who asiiumed the reins of govemmentj but died very 
shortly aftcwards in 1688* 

Here we have to take account of a further complication in the 
succession of these Sharifs of Meccan in that, in 1691, we have a 
record of the secGTid Amirate of Sharif SaUd, the son of Sa*d ibn 
Zaid, in the hfetime of his father (!), who however ousted him 
froni the post after a tenure of less than six months, and re- 
assumed the Amirate: to hold it uadi when he abdicated 
voluntarily. Sa'id's first accession to power would seem to have 
involved a short break in the tenure of the Amirate by Sharif 
Muhsin ibn Husain, who, as already noted^ died in 1688. 

It is evident that there was much polidca! unrest in Mecca 
during the quarter century following the death of Sharif Zaid, 
whose son Su'd survived him by some forty years with an inter¬ 
regnum of a dozen years or more separating his fii^t from hb 
second period of rule* Sa‘d must have been well advanced in 
years during his second incumbency of the Amirate of M^ca; 
but he was hale and hearty enough to conduct an expedition 
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into Najd in the early months of 1694, though he does not seem 
to have achieved much beyond reaching the Hamada plain on 
the western edge of Tuwaiq. During the pilgrimage of this same 
year, in the month ofjuly^ however^ he seems to have fallen foul 
of the pilgrims; and there was hea\y fighting in the streets of 
Mecca and even in the Haram* The disorders reached such a 
pitch that Sharif "AbduUah ibn Hashim, of another branch of 
the family, took the drastic step of deposing Sa*d and assuming 
the temporary governance of the city with the assistance of 
Sharif Ahmad ibn Ghalib, who had returned from his exile in 
the Yaman, and was living quiedy on his estate at Rlkani in 
Wadi Fatima. But by the end of the year SaM had succeeded in 
reoccupying Mecca, to resume his reign after banishing ‘Abdul¬ 
lah ibn Hashim and his supporters. And in the following year 
he was off again on a military expedition into Najd, where he 
attacked and besieged the village of Ushaiqir^ whose inhabitants 
were reduced to such straits that the Qadhi, Shaikh Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad al Qusaiylr, decreed a general non-observance 
of the fast of Ramdhan, falling that year in April, to enable the 
peasants to reap and gamer thdr grain crops. Sa‘d, unable to 
overaw^e the stout yeomen of al VVashm, proposed a parley, in¬ 
sisting that the above-mentioned Shaikh Ahmad and his eccle¬ 
siastical colleague, Shaikh Hasan ibn ^Abdullah abu-Husain, 
should be the village ncgotiatois. This was agreed to, but tlic 
two prelates were unceremoniously seized on their arrival at his 
tentj and consigned to prison. 

Meanwhile, at Dar‘iya in this same year, Idris ibn Wat ban, 
who appears to have succeeded to the barony after the murder of 
his brother Ibrahim in 1694, was himself assassinated by one 
Sultan ibn Hamad aI-Q,aisi, of unknown provenance, though 
presumably of the Bani KhaJJd family of al Ahsa who usurped 
the Amirateand retained it until 1708, when he too fell a victim to 
the assassin^s knife. He was succeeded in the chiefship by his 
brother ‘Abdullah, whose murder in March i yog terminated the 
fifteen-year period of ‘foreign* domination in Darlya, which 
now returned to the legitimate hne in the person of Musa ibn 
Rabija ibn Watban. Exact information about the family's 
vicissitudes during the following decade or so now fails us: and 
all that is known is that on some date before 1720 the barony of 
Dar‘iya passed from Musa, on his deposition and banishment, 
into the bands of Sa‘ud ibn Muhammad ibn Miqrin, the epo- 
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nyuious founder of a d^-nasty whiebj in spite of many tribula¬ 
tions, ha5 maintained its bold on Arabia ever since: to reach its 
zenith in our own times with the lon^ and glorious rdgn of 
'Abdul-*Azii ibn Sa^ud. It was incidentally in 1721, during his 
grandfathcr^s tenure of the barony, that there was bora at 
Dar^iya the late king's almost equally famous namesakCj the first 
* Abdul-* Aziz, son of Muhammad ibn Sa'ud. Sa'ud himself was 
not destined to see the Bowerins of his progeny: nor could he 
have been aware of the existence at the neighbouring town of 
‘Ayaina of a young and earnest theological student of some 
twenty siimmerS} whom destiny had cast for the role of guide, 
philosopher and friend for his own son and grandson, who wo^d 
one day climb on his sturdy shoulders to the pinnacles of im¬ 
perial fame. Muhammad ibn 'Abdul-Wahhab was bora at 
•Ayaina in 1703: to learn in due course that a prophet has no 
honour in his own country. 

Sa^ud was gathered to his fatheis at Dar^iya on June 12th, 
1725^ the night of the qd al Fitr feast: and was succeeded in 
the barony, not by bis sou Muhammad but by a cousin, Zaid 
ibn Markhan ibn Watban, the senior li^^ng representative of the 
senior branch of the family. This was normal practice under the 
s^*stem of primogeniture obtaining in Arabia ; and there would 
seem to have been no resentment, rnuch less opposition,^ at the 
new ruler*s accession: though Sa^ud^s brother Miqrin evidently 
thought himself entitled to the succession, w^ch he certainly 
coveted, though he made formal profession of his loyalty. In due 
coutse be invited Zaid to ^Tsit him for the confirmation of their 

undcistandiug; but Zaid, suspecting treachery, declined to do so 

unless his safety was guaranteed by Muhammad ibn Sa'ud and 
Miqrin ibn ^AbduUali ibn Miqrin, the nephew and firat cousin 
respectively of Miqrin bimseLT: a striking tribute to their reputa¬ 
tion for mtegrity. The two sureties pledged their word, and the 
meeting took place in Miqrm*s reception-room; but it soon be¬ 
came clear that the latter intended treachery against his guest, 
and without further ado the sureties fiung themselves on their 
dishonest host, who escaped through a window and hid in a 
closet, where he w^as duly caught and killed^ So Zaid remained 
master of the situation under the shadow of yet another of the 
tragedies which had accompanied the growing pains of a family 
destined to be great. 

But Zaid did not survive this episode for long. As will be 
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related in due course^ the city of *Ayaina had been ravaged 
and decimated by a severe epidemic of cholera in the prewous 
year; the principal victim of the scourge being prince, 
‘Abdullah ibn Mu^arnmar, who was succeeded by his grand¬ 
son, Muhammad ibn Hamad, nicknamed Kharfash (the 
stutterer ?) . The desolation of‘Ay aina, hitherto the most flourish¬ 
ing city of Central Arabia, tempted the cupidity of Zaid, who 
advanced on it with a large following of Kathir and Subai* 
brigands. At ‘Aqraba, ncarjubaila, he received a polite and 
deprecatory message fiom Kharfash offering to give ham what 
he wanted without putting him to the trouble of pillaging the 
impoverished peasants and Bad a win of the distrietj^and suggest- 
hig personal meeting to discuss the matteri Zaid proceeded 
thither with an escort of forty men, including the trusty Mu¬ 
hammad ibn Sa‘ud; but the servants of Kharfash, previously 
deployed in hiding, shot and killed Zaid the moment he had 
taken his seat in the reception-room. Muhammad and the rest 
of the band took refuge immediately in a neighbouring room, 
prepared to fight to the last if necessary, and refusing Kharfash’s 
invitation to come forth unless and until their immunity from 
molestation in any form was guaranteed by the lady Jauhara, 
the femous daughter of the late prince, ‘Abdullah ibn Mu‘am- 
mar, and thus the aunt of Kharfash. This being done, Muham¬ 
mad ibn Sa'ud and his men returned to Dar‘iya, where he 
assumed the Amirate towards the end of 1726 or larly in the 
following year; to reign there unchallenged till his death in 

1765- 

After a start so unsteady and disturbing, the Sa'udi r^glme 
soon settled down to a firm and easy stroke, to be disturbed no 
more by the vendetta which had taken such a toll of its earlier 
generations. And incidentally the last possible serious pre¬ 
tender to the throne had been removed by this episode at 
‘Ayaina, in the course of which Musa ibn Rabi'a, who had been 
living in exile at Ibn Mu'ammar’s court since his banishment by 
Sa'ud, was mortally wounded by a musket shot, and died soon 
after. 

Having now reached the point at which the story of Sa‘udi 
Arabia begins, we must retrace our steps to bring the record of 
its rivals for Arabian hegemony up to date. And it will be con¬ 
venient to begin with the Hija2, where the Amirate of Mecca 
was held by Sharif Sa‘d ibn Zaid in the opening years of the 
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eighteeath century. On his behalf Shanf Sumr ibn Zald, pos¬ 
sibly his brother or nephew, had conducted an extensive^ raid 
into Najd in 1697: to deal in particular with the sturdily inde- 
pendentj but alwa’j's turbulent, province of Sudair, Atrocities 
were committed at the village and oasis of al Rau^a, whence 
Surur turned upon JalajiJ, where he was able to seize the fugi¬ 
tive Amir of Raudha, Madhi ibn Jasir. Three of the four foun¬ 
der families of al Raudha were banished to Ushaiqir, but two of 
them returned almost in full strength only two years later. One 
of these, the Al abu-Rajih of which Madhi ibn Jaar was the lead¬ 
ing personality, not only recovered its own section of the oasis 
but ejected the fourth famUy, Al abu-Hilal, from its quarter 
share in the oasis aflcr a light between the latter’s representa- 
lives in the town of DaJthila Fauzan ibn Zamil, the chief of 
Al Tumaiyim, who was joined by Madhi ibn Jasir. And at 
about the same dme a group of famibes from Han la of Sudair, 
which had previously been banished from their homes and had 
been living at ‘Ayaina, decided that conditions in the homeland 
were propitious for their return. But they were rudely unde¬ 
ceived on their arrival at aJ^Auda, whose people set upon tb^ 
and slew' many. The history of Sudair is full of incidents of this 
kind: and it so happens that we have fuller information about 
their rather parochial details than is available in the case of any 
Other province^ ^ most of the historians and scholars of the 
Sa'udi period seem to have been natives of Sudair itself or its 
immediate neighbourhood. 

To return to the acdvities of Sharif Sa'd, who was obviously 
interested in keeping hb hinterland under control, we hear of him 
in 1699 seizing in Mecca and imprisoning a hundred of the 
principal men of the ‘Anaza tribe. And in the two succeedi^ 
years there were several punitive expeditionSj mainly dkectw 
against the Dhafir, but also embracing other dementSj includ¬ 
ing the Bani Htisain (of Harb ?), In 1701 the Dhafir suffer^ a 
grave loss m the death of their famous chiefs Salama ibn Mur- 
shid ibn Suwait^ who has figured prominently more than 
in the course of this sEory as the stock enemy of the Sharife of 
Mecca. The foUowing year was marked by a senous famine m 
the Hijazj and at the end of the year, or early in 170$, Sharif 
Sa‘d Ibn Zaid abdicated of his own free will in favour of his son 
Sa^idj who thus entered upon his third term of office: only to 
find himself confronted by more trouble. The general unrest 
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and irxsecytity were gravdy aggravated by famme conditions 
and soaring prices; and mattm grew so serious that SuMinan 
Pashaj described as the ^ Pasha of Jidda^ and evidently the prin¬ 
cipal representative of the Sublime Porte in the Haramain area^ 
began to consider the advisability of unseating Sa'id m favour of 
Sharif ^Abdul-Karim ibn Muhammad ibn Ya^ia of a collateral 
branch of the family. Sa*id^ however, scenting a plot against 
him^ countered by investing a nominee of his own;^ his nephew 
^Abdui-Muhsin ibn Ahmad ibn Zaid, with the authority of the 
Amirate in succession to himsdf. But Sulaiman Pasha persisted 
in his plans; and "Abdul-Muhsin retired, after only nine days in 
office, in favour of the Turkish nomineci ^Abdul-Karim. This 
was in the latter part of 1704: soon after a change in the Otto¬ 
man Sultanate itself by the deposition of Sultan Mustafa ibn 
Ibrahim in favour of his brother Ahmad. 

On the accession of Sharif *AbdubKarim to the Amirate, 
Sharif Sa‘id and his father Sa"d ibn 2 aid were banished from 
Mecca, where fa m ine conditions still persisted, though on a less 
severe scale than before. Under the new regime fit tie interest 
w^as shown in the affairs of Najd; and it would seem that *Abdul- 
Karim had plenty of trouble to occupy hh attention at home« 
The fact that he the nominee of the Turks scarcely militated 
in his favour; and by 1711 Sharif Sa^id was back again from 
exile with popular support sufficient to enable him to depose 
and banish ^Abdul-Karim: apparendy with the tacit acquie¬ 
scence of the Turks, as the Sultan duly Usued a firman 
appointing SaMd to the Amirate. The latter now entered 
office for the fourth rime, and remained in it undisturbed until 
his death in 1717. He was succeeded by a Sharif Muhsm ibn 
Abdullah, who raided Najd and attacked the Bani Husain 
near Majma*a in the winter of 1726/7. But the Arabian 
desert had now been virtually free from Sharifian attentions 
for a quarter of a century; and this may be attributed in part 
at least to the growing control of the Hijaz by the Turks, who 
doubtless were fully occupied there in keeping order generally 
and in ensuring the immunity of the pilgrim routes from 
interference by the Badawin tribes on the way. 

So nanch for the Hijaz at the true dawn of the Sa^udi era^ If 
the Turks had succeeded in establishing themselves in the holy 
land of Islam in recognition of the Sultan-Califrs spiritual pres¬ 
tige and obligations: the situation was very different on the 
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Other side of the Arabiao pemmula, where thdr iniereais had 
never been any thing hut secular and impenalistic. And we have 
to go back a long way on the path of history to tlie point at which 
wc left 'Ail Pasha in charge of the rcladvdy recently conquered 
province of al Ahsa, to trace the course of events^ which bad 
complttdy eliminated every trace of Turkish domination in 
eastern Arabia^ and built up a powerful native principality as a 
strong challenger for hegemony in Arabia in competition with 
*Ayaina and Dar'iya. It w^as the latter^ obviously the least fan¬ 
cied of the competilors at the time of Muhammad ibn Sa^ud's 
accession, which was to prove the dark horse in the race, long 
and arduous as it w'ould be. 

After the pilgrimage of *Aii Pasha’s son Bakt in 1634, w^e hear 
litde of events in al Ahsa, and nothing to suggest that the Turk¬ 
ish occupation of the province would be anything but perma¬ 
nent. The position of the Turks had been greatly strengthened 
in relation to eastern Arabia by the recovery of Baghdad from 
Persian rule in 1638 under the auspices of Sultan Murad; and 
the situation had been decisively improved during the reign of 
Sultan Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn Ahntad by the capture and 
occupation of Basra in 1667 by Mustafa Pasha* Yet two years 
later Ottoman rule in al Ahsa had come to a violent end at the 
hands of a local clan after a run of just under eighty years, and 
was not to be renewed until the lapse of over a century and a 
half* In the meantime we know that ^nAli Pasha had been suc¬ 
ceeded as Wall of al Ahsa by one Muhammad Pasha, who in turn 
had been followed by "Umar Pasha, the last of only four gover¬ 
nors who had covered a span of seventy-eight years with an 
average tenure of nearly twenty years each. 

It w^as in the time of the last-named that, with the support of 
Muhanna al Jabri, a sdon of the Ajwad ibn Zamil family which 
the Turks had displaced in 1591, and his own cousin Muhammad 
ibn Husain ibn “Uthman, Barrak ibn Ghurair, chief of the Al 
Humald clan of Bani Khalid, rose against and slew Rashid ibn 
Mughamk Al Shabib, the Muntahq prince, who appears to 
have been a puppet ruler of the province under the control or 
supervision of the Turkish governors. Slaying and plundering 
the Badawin levies of RasUd, he turned next on the Turkish 
garrison in the Kut castle of Hufhuf, which was taken by storm 
and its defenders put to the sword or driven out of the country. 
A similar drama, with very similar results, w^as to be enacted on 
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the same spot nearly two and a half centuries later when the 
late king, then only ruler of Najd, put an end to the last Turkish 
occupation of al Ahsa after a duration ofjust o^rcr forty years. In 
both cases the plan of attack was bold and simplci and perfectly 
executed by a body of detennined men under skilful leadership 
against a foe disgruntled by long exile in the desert wastes and 
too weary to put up any effective resistance.^ 

Barrak ibn Ghurair ibn *Uthman ibn Mas^ud ibn Rabija of Al 
Humaldi to give him his full titulary, chief of the Bani Khalld 
and now prince of al Ahsa, was not the man to rest on his laurels, 
and was on the warpath in the year followiog his triumph: strik¬ 
ing at the Dhafir somewhere in the hilly country south-west of 
al Qasim^ probably among the ridges of Kaithal (or Kaithan)^ 
where the Dhafir had had a battle with the Fudhul shortly be« 
fore. On his way back he passed by the oasis of Sadus, and pil¬ 
laged its Kathir tribc^en. Inddentally it is interesting to 
at this period how far west the range of the Dhafir extended be¬ 
yond its present frontier in the immediate hinterland of *Iraq. 
The Fudhul also arc worthy of note as an element which no 
longer exists in Central Arabia as an organised tribe. Their east¬ 
ward migration from the centre probably began in 1674, when 
Najd was visited by a devastating famine, known to Badawin 
legend as Jirnnan, The tvinicr of 1675/6 had seen the balance 
redressed by copious rains; but some of the benefit derived 
from them in the pastures was offset by an immense invasion 
of locusts during the second of these year^, nicknamed Jaradan 
(Icxiusts) because many people died from a surfeit of them* 

11 was at this time that Barrak again attacked the Dhafir, and 
had the satisfaction of capturing their chief Shaikh Salama ibn 
Murshid ibn Suwaitr while in the following year he successfully 
raided some dements of the Darriya community. But this ap¬ 
pears to have been his last exploit, as he died in 1682, and was 
succeeded by his brother Muhammad, who celebrated his acces¬ 
sion with a raid against Yamama in Khaij. Four yeat^ later he 
was back in the same vicinity, attacking some sections of Subai^ 
at Hair in Wadi Hanifa; and the same dements were the objec¬ 
tive of a second attack by him in the summer of 1687 at Hiur al 
Majma^a in the Sudair province. In the following year he was 
engaged m warfare with the Al ^Uthman chiefs of al KharJ^ 
though nothing is on record regarding the course of the opera¬ 
tion. Wc are however told that the year was one of plenty, with 
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exccUcnt pastures^ abundant truffles and^ once more* masses of 
locusts. "The locusts eat us** say the BadUj 'and we eat the 
locusts.* In Sudair wheat sold at 5 .Sa* the Afuksmmadi (equivalent 
to the MajiJi of later Turkish times ?} and dates at 20 
while at Dar'iya dates sold at r*ooo Wazna the AJhmr (Turkish 
gold Lira?). Incidentally It is recorded of the follo\^ing year 
that the three traditional pilgrim trains camped at ^^naisa on the 
way to Mecca, wtfa the result that prices of all foodstuffs rose 
sharply* These pilgrims came respectively from *Iraq, Persia 
and al Ahsai the *Iraq one being raided by the Dhahr and Fud- 
hul at Tanuma on the return journey^ and suffering heavy losses 
of property* The southern part of‘Iraq was ravaged in 1690 by 
a disastrous plague, which was d^cribed as being without pre¬ 
cedent ^ deomating the population of Basra, and mining the 
town so Completely that it remained abandoned for many years 
thereafter. The plague also reached Baghdad* and carried off a 
large proportion of its population^ 

Muhammad ibn Ghurair died in 1691* and his nephew 
Thunaian ibn Barrak was killed in the same year, apparently in 
some raid, as also were two other possible can^dates for the 
chiefship, which thus devolved on Sa^dun, the son of Muham¬ 
mad ibn Husain ibn *Uthman, who had cooperated with Bar^ 
rak in the ejecdon of the Turks* The Ottoman administration 
was now beginning to have trouble with the Muntafiq tribe in 
Iraq; and in 1694 Mani* ibn Shabib, the premier chief of the 
Confederation, presumably in succession to Rashid ibn Mug- 
hamis Al Shabib, who had failed to hold al Ahsa for the Turks* 
made himself master of Basra and its district. Doubtless the 
Turks were not holding it in force at the time owing to its min^ 
ous and unhealthy condition after the plague, Neverthel^ the 
loss of such an important bulwark towards the east must have 
been distasteful to them* At any rate the Muntafiq chief did not 
hold it long, as in 1796 Basra was attacked and captured^ pos¬ 
sibly with Persian aid and certainly in the Persian interest, by 
FarajaJIah ibn Muttahb, the chief of the Marsh Arabs of al Hu* 
waiza,^ The latter in turn was evicted from the district by the 
Turks in i G99* who thus recovered possession of an important 
strategic pointi 

The first year of the new century saw Sa^dun in action, with 
the support of the Fudhul and elements from the Hijaz* against 
the Dhaflr in a battle at al Batra amid the sands of Nuftid al 
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Sirr. Salama ibn Suwait, having in 1696 experienced a second 
period of incarceration at the hands of the Sharif ofNajd for an 
act of aggression against the Fudhul, then raided Sudair; but 
Sa'dun did not leave him long in peace. And on the whole 
Salama had the worst of two encounters with Sa'dun and his 
Sharihan allies at al Sali* and again at al Batra. He himself may 
have been wounded in the fightj as he died on the way home, 
and was buried at Jubaila. 

The next two or three years were years of famine and hard¬ 
ship among the Badawin throughout the land; and we hear little 
of the activities of the Ban! Khalid. But in 1706 Najm Ibn 
‘Ubaidallahj a grandson of Ghurair, spent the summer months 
at Thadiq; and in the same year Dojam, a son of Sa*dun, raided 
and despoiled Al Zari‘. In diis year also the ‘Ana^a were driven 
out of their summer quarters in the Sudair region by the Dhafir, 
who pursued and brought them to battle at al Khidhar in the 
Dahna sand-belt. The tents of Sharif ‘Abdul-* Asiz, the ‘Sharif 
of Na]d\ who was with the discomfited ‘Anaza, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. In the early months of 1708 Sa'dun in per¬ 
son escorted the pilgrims of al Ahsa through his territory: camp¬ 
ing with them at Thadiq in their passage through the Tttwaiq 
range by Sha'ib al ‘Alt, which divides Sudair from al 'Aridh. 
And another grandson of Ghurair, ‘Abdul-*Aziz ibn Hazza‘, 
made notorious at this time by murdering ‘Abdullah ibn 

‘Abdul-Rahman ibn Isma'il, a cousin of Shaikh Muhammad ibn 
‘Abdullah ibn Isma'il, formerly Qadhi of Ushaiqir until his 
death there in 1697. \Vc are not informed of the reason for the 
crime or its consequences. 

In 1709 the war between Sa'dun ibn Ghurair and the Dhafir 
was carried into the Hajiira district in the hinterland of 'Iraq 
without appreciable gain to citlicr ride. And the next few years 
were marked by heavy rains, including a very destructive hail¬ 
storm at Malham and Raghaba, with good pastures and abun¬ 
dant harvests, resulting in a welcome drop in the prices of all 
necessities of life. In 1714 Sa'dun joined with ‘Abdullah ibn 
Mu'ammar of ‘Ayaina and elements from al ‘Aridh in a great 
expedition against al Khaij. Yamama was attacked and plun¬ 
dered, but a counter-attack by the local chief, al Bljadi, with 
only four horsemen appears to have resulted in the withdrawal 
of the invaders I And so the years drew on without any incident 
of especial note, and with the usual interplay of drought and 
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disease with Hoods and good haivcsts (induding one winter, 
1714/5^ of severe and damaging frost) until 1721, when Najd 
was invaded in force by SaMun, who spent the whole summer 
therc^ blockading the Kathir Badawin within the confines of al 
' Aridhj and bringing up his guns for the dege and bombardment 
of "Aqraba and al 'Amrnaiiya, which were reduced to severe 
straits of starvation, while their fields and palms were ravaged. 
Sa^dun now turned on Dar'iya, plundering its rich pahn-groves 
and destroying many houses in the villages of al Dhahra, al 
Suraiha and Malwi; but his army suffered fairly heavy casual¬ 
ties in the frequent sorties of the people to defend their property. 
It is interesting to reflect that it was in the midst of this turmoil 
that the great * Abdul-* Aziz first saw the light of day from some 
latticed casement of the great casde of Turaif. 

Sa*dun was again on the move towards Najd in the early 
months of 1723, when he died in his war-camp in the Jandaliya 
tract of the Dahna sands. He had led his tribe and administered 
his realm with distinction for more than thirty years j and it was 
a real misfortune for his compatriots that his firm hand should 
be removed from the helm just at a moment when the real 
struggle for Arabian leadership was about to begin. His death 
gave rise to immediate confusion and dissension; and the tribe 
divided in to factions in support of one or another group of pre¬ 
tenders to the chief*s mantle, which in fact none of the available 
candidates was worthy of wearing. The essential struggle was 
between the sons of Sa*dun himself, Dujain and Mam*, on the 
one hand, and on the other the two sons of Sa*dun*s predecessor 
in the chielship, Muhammad ibn Ghurair, namely *Aii and 
Sulaiman, who were of Sa^dun’s ovm generation, being his 
second cousins. After some desultory brawhng in arms, ^nser 
counsels prevailed; and *Ali ibn Muhammad became chief of 
Bani Khalid, while the sons of Sa*dun were kept in detention for 
a while as a precautionary measure. The arrangement was 
scarcely likely to endure long without friction; and before the 
year was out Dujain made an unsuccessful attempt on the life of 
Sulaiman, the new chief’s brother, while the latter retaliated with 
an equally unsuccessful attack OH one of Dujain^s henchmen. 

The great drought w^hich had begun in 1733 lasted, with 
disastrous effects, until the winter of 1724/5^ ^ben the situation 
Was relieved by good rains' in the Hijaz area for instance 
prices of foodstuffs rose to impossible heights, and even then 
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there was Dothing to buy, so that the people were reduced to 
catmg dead asses amd other carrioD, UnTortunatdy the rains 
which followed this long drought generated a sort of yellow 
blight, w'hlch did much damage to the growing crops, while a 
visitation of locusts and hoppers did not improve matters. A 
severe cholera epidemic during the winter of 1725/6 seems to 
have been confined to ‘Ayaina and its neighbourhood, whose 
population was decimated, while many of the survivors fled 
from the scenCi The death from this cause of the great prince 
'AbduUah ibn Hu'ammar was a blow from which his princi¬ 
pality scarcely had time to recover before it was swept into the 
maelstrom of Wahhabism. It was indeed a remarkable coinci¬ 
dence that the two great rivals of Dar‘iya, al Ahsa and ‘Ayaina, 
WCTC both deprived of the wise guidance of their outstanding 
chiefs at the moment when Dar'iya itself had passed through a 
storm of internecine conflict to find a leader, whose reign would 
add a glorious page to the history of Islam, and lay the founda¬ 
tions of a dynasty and an empire such as has not been seen in 
Arabia since the passing of the kings of Sheba. 

Dujain, after the failure of his attempt on Sulaiman ibn 
Muhammad, appears to have quitted al Ahsa for a while; but 
before the year (1736) was out, or early in the following year, 
hehad secured sufficient support from the Dhalir and Muntafiq to 
make another bid for the throne of hh father. Hufhuf was be¬ 
sieged for some time, while the Badawin allies of Dujain roamed 
the country, pillaging and killing in the outlying villages and 
palm-groves; but ‘AU had the better of the actual military opera¬ 
tions, and was never in serious danger of defeat. The invaders in 
due course withdrew after some sort of truce had been patched 
up between the warring cousins; and it was ‘Ali who remained 
arbiter of al Ahsa when Muhammad began his reign at Dar'iya. 
As we have seen, their contemporary in the principality of 
‘Ayaina was Muhammad ibn Hamad ibn ‘Abdullah ibn 
Mu'ammar, nicknamed Kharfash. 

It only remains to complete this prelude to the days of Mu¬ 
hammad ibn Sa'ud by bringing up to date the story of‘Ayaina 
from the point reached with the accession to its cblefship of 
‘AbduUah ibn Ahmad ibn Mu'ammar in 1661. His reign of 
twenty-t^cc years seems to have been quite uneventful, and the 
only incident recorded of it is the outbreak of war between 
‘Ayaina and Huraimila in 1684, of which he only lived to sec the 
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first stage. We have indeed no record of his deaths which must 
however have taken place early in 1685, when another *Abdiil- 
lah^ his nephew and the son of Muhammad Ibn Hamad ibn 
'Abdullah Ij began the long and disdngiiished reign which 
ended, as already noted, in the cholera epidemic of 1726. It was 
in his time that *Ayaina became the cynosure of desert Arabia 
owing to his efforts to develop its agricultural capacity to the ut¬ 
most, and to provide housing for a population steadily increas¬ 
ing as the amenities of the city improved. It is a curious fact 
that his father Muhammad ibn Hamad was still ahve at this 
time, as he is recorded as performing the pilgrimage in the year 
of his son^s accession. Such situations are obviously not common 
anywhere, but occasion Uttle surprise in Arabia, where we have 
the outstanding case of the late king^s father, who lived through 
more than a quarter of a century of his son*s reign. 

His first preoccupation was inevitably the war against Hurai- 
mila, begun by his predecessor. And soon after hb accession we 
find him proceeding, in company with Sa'ud ibn Muhammad 
of Dar‘iya, to the battle of al Muhairis, better known to local 
legend as the 'First Ambush^ This has already been referred to, 
and it will suffice to repeat that the folk of Huraimila were 
worsted with substantial losses, though no attempt was made to 
assault the town itself Soon afterwards an expedition ftom 
Huraimila attacked al Qarina, a few^ miles down ie valley, and 
took it by storm; but in the following year they had again to face 
an attack by the *Ayaina chief, who once more inveigled the de¬ 
fenders into an ambush, and took toll of them. This w'as the 
'Second Ambush*. But, undeterred by their defeat and losses, 
the Huraimila people, this time in conjunction with Muham¬ 
mad ibn Miqrin of Dar"iya and Zamil ibn 'Uthmanof al KJiaij, 
set out for Sadus, ravaged its territory and destroyed its fort. 
And in 1688 or 1689 the war between '‘Ayaina and Huraimila 
was brought to an end by the negotiation of peace. ^Abdullah 
ibn Mu*ammar was now to enjoy nearly fifteen years of undis¬ 
turbed attention to the development of his own territories; and 
it is not until the year 1 703 that we hear of him again on the 
warpath, when he attacked and occupied the territory of al 
Qarina. In the follow'ing year he turned his attention to the key 
position of Thadiq; but wien he had reached al Bit, the *Anaza 
Badawin interposed between him and his objective, and lifted 
many of his transport animab. 'Ayaina itself experienced heavy 
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Hood$ in Wadi Hanifa. which carried away or damaged many of 

its buildinfiS- . 

Huraimila, after twenty years of peace, once more attracted 

the attention of‘Abdullah ibn Mu'ammar m 1709, when he at¬ 
tacked it with a force recruited from ^e viUag^ of al Andh and 
the Subai* Badawin, but withdrew after some desultory fighting. 
And Huraimila. as before , reacted vigorously against some of his 
local alhes, and took the oasis of Malham by sjo^. It was not 
undl 1716 that Ibn Mu'ammar agam attacked Hurmmila. and 
ravaged the holdings of its ZaVib commnmty. while he renewed 
theTttack two years later. kiUingsome ten persons and cap tnrmg 
a large number of sheep in their grazing grounds. In 1735 his son 
Ibrahim led an expedition to the neighbouring o^is of al 
‘Ammariya. where he remained for some time after forcing its 
surrender- while a few days later 'Abdullah himself encountered 
a raiding party of the Kathir Badawin at 'Usaiqa* in the same 
neighbourhood. Twenty of his men were killed m the ensumg 
batik, frt>m which -Abdullah withdrew m headlong &ght. leav- 
ii„r the victorious Badawin to lay siege to Ibrahim m Amma- 
liys. This was ‘AbduUah ibn Mu-amrnar's last campaign; and 
it must be admitted, on the evidence of his military exploits over 
forty years, that he can scarcely be ranked among the great sol¬ 
dier of his time. The great reputation he enjoyed in his Mchme 
and in retrospect was built up entirely on his avil and adminis¬ 
trative achievements, of which the ‘Ayaina he left to his succcs- 
sor was a sufficient monument. He was carried off, as already 
noted by the cholera epidemic of this same year, which may 
have had his son Ibrahim also as one of its victims, as the chief- 
ship fell to a grandson, who would have to face the rising power 
of Dar'iya. Muhammad Kharfash was scarcely of the stature re¬ 
quired for such a task; and, quite apart ftom the incident of 
Zaid ibn Markhan, for which Zaid himself was largely respon¬ 
sible, his first reaction to tlie responsibilities of chiefehip was 
scarcely promising. The dismissal of his grandfather’s trusted 
Qadhi, counsellor and friend. Shaikh ‘Abdul-Wahhab ibn Sulai- 
man, was a blunder which could never be repaired. 


Chapter 2 


Muhammad ibn Sa*ud 


V ERY lit tic Is known about the poll deal and military de¬ 
velopments of the first two decades of Muhammad's 
reign^ They were nevertheless a period of supreme signi¬ 
ficance in the history of Arabia: a period during which the 
dominant iactor was not the alarums and excursions of tings and 
captains^ but the incubadon of an Idea^ a Logos as it were, which 
was to be at once the inspiration and the war-cry of generations 
to come, cvTTi to the present day, when wo begm to see the flesh 
wrildng under the long strain put upon the spirit by a voice cry¬ 
ing in the wildcmcss- 

Muhammad ibn ‘AbduhWahhab was bom at ^Ayaina in 
1703: the son of * Abdullah ibn Mu^ammar's Qadhi, whose 
father was a noted ecclesiastic^ the Shaikh Sulaiman ibn ^Ah ibn 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn R^hld iba Barid ibn Mushrif ibn 
'Umar ibn Ma'dhar ibn Idris ibn Zaklur ibn Muhammad ibn 
'Aiawi ibn Wuhib. The authenficated pedigree of the future 
founder of the Wahhabi movement thus goes back for sixteen 
generations, or roughly five centuries^ and some of his forbears 
may well have known or heard the preaching of the famous 
Unitarian Ibn Taimiya, who was the main source of Muham¬ 
mad ibn *Abdul-Wahhab^s inspiradon, 

Thegrandfatber, Shaikh Sulaiman, haddied in harness as Qadhi 
of'Ayaina as far back as in j 668* He inherited the ecdesiasdcal 
tastes and traditions of his family ^ and had imbibed the elements 
of theology and jurisprudence from his own grandfather Mu¬ 
hammad ibn Ahmad: passing them on in due course to his sons 
^Abdul-Wahhab and Ibrahim. He had accompanied * Abdullah 
n ibn Mu^ammar on his expedition against al-Bir in i66i, when 
as we have seen, he played a notable part in negotiating peace. 
And he must have been quite a remarkable personality, if the 
talc is true that he, having laboriously prepared and completed 
a treatise on a certain theological point ( JgTirf*), deliberately tore 
it up on being told of the existence of a treatise on the same sub¬ 
ject by Shaikh Mansur al Bahuti, who died in 164^, and was 
G 33 
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ranked by the cxperl 5 vdih his pupil^ Shaikh Muhammad aJ 
KhaJuti^ among the outstanding cxegesists of Hanbali doctrine. 
One of his most prominent pupils was Shaikh Ahmad ibn Mu¬ 
hammad ibn Hasan ibn Sultan al Qusaiyir, who has already ap¬ 
peared in this story in connection with Sharif Sard's siege of 
Ushalqirj where he was Qadliij and who died in 170a* His 
brother and son^^ both named Muhammadi were among the vic¬ 
tims of the cholera epidemic of 17126^ which h thus known to 
have spread beyond the Tuwaiq range into Washm, 

Of Muhammad’s father^ ^Abdul-Wahhab, apart from the in-- 
cidcntal mention of his name in connection with the birth of his 
famom son, and the fact that he was a pupil of his father Sulai- 
man^ we hear, curiously enough,^ nothing until his dismissal from 
the Qadhi-ship of *Ayaina by Muhammad Khaifash on his ac¬ 
cession to power in 17^6. He can scarcely have succeeded his 
father in that post fifty-eight years before - and he cannot have 
been far short of eighty at the time of his dismissal^ if he was old 
enough to study serious theology in his fathers time: though 
youthful precocity has ever been a fairly normal factor in the 
ecclesiastical circles of Arabia^ and indeed of Islam generally^ 
and was markedly developed, as we are told* in *AlS.ul-Wah’ 
hab'a son. 

On hia dkmhsal, and supenession by Shaikh Ahmad ibn 
‘Abdullah ibn ‘Abdul-Wahhab ibn ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Abdul- 
Wahhab, who was in no way related to him, he migrated to and 
settled down in Huraimila, where in a very ripe old age he died 
in 1740: having had the satisfaction during the last years of hij 
life of guiding and encouraging die studies of his son Muham¬ 
mad on the latter’s return from his ‘vi?orld tour’. It is said that 
he often had to curb the zeal of the young man, whose enthusi* 
asm to be tip and doing in the cause of God was apt to outrun his 
discretion in a society which was not yet ripe for conversion from 
the easy-going tvays of the time. Islam was definitely the reli¬ 
gion of all self-respecting people in the towns and villages of 
Najd; and there was pity, amounting to sympathy, rather than 
condemnation for the practices of the ignorant. Laxity in the 
observance of the prescribed rites of Islam, in sexual relation¬ 
ships and in other ways was ignored rather than approved by 
folk of decent standing. Superstitious belief in the efficacy of 
charms, offerings and saorilices, and in the powers of trees, rocks 
and certain tombs to effect or hasten the gratification of normal 
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human desires^ was but the measure of Samaritan ignorance in 
the masses, which the Pharisees could affoicd to despise or ignore 
amid the luKuries which their superior status assured to them. 

But Muhammad ibn 'Abdul-Wahhab was not of that way of 
thinking. The shame of hJs contemporary world cut deep into 
his soul; and he was well enough equipped with the native cour¬ 
age of his yeomen ancestors to stand against that world in a 
cause which was good in his eyes, transcending all other con¬ 
siderations! peace, comfort^ popularity and the like! But action 
in such a cause needed wisdom and experience; and it was to ac¬ 
quire those assets that he decided to travels We do not know 
how old he was when he set out on a journey planned on a more 
ambitious scale chan proved possible of realisadon. It was cer¬ 
tainly before his fa therms dismissal from his post at ‘Ayaina; and 
maybe that he reached Meccai the first and traditional step in 
such a tour, while stiU in his teens, that is some time before 17^3* 
Intellectually he was well equipped for such a round of the prin¬ 
cipal centres of learning he hoped to visit: having studied Juris¬ 
prudence at his fatheris knee, and read deeply In exegesis and 
the Traditions^ Having performed the pilgrimage, he pro¬ 
ceeded on a visit to the Prophet at Madina, where he appears to 
have tarried a considerable time to study under Shaikh *Abdul- 
lah ibn Ibrahim ibn Saif, a sdon of one of the leading fat^es of 
Majma^a, then residing and teaching in Madina. He invited the 
young student to inspect a gift which he was preparing for his 
native city, and took him into a room stacked with books- That, 
he said, is my present for Majma'^a! He also introduced the 
young man to another notable prelate, Shaikh Muhammad 
Hayat al Sindi al Madani, whose classes also he attended^ 
From Madina Muhammad retraced his stops to Najdj where 
he may have visited his home, though we have no knowledge of 
such a visit, before continui n g his journey to Basra, whence he 
planned to go to Damascus. Studying under Shaikh Muham¬ 
mad al-Majmu'^i, whose approbation he won by his zeal and 
learning, he now began to attract the attention of a wider circle 
than the schools* It was not long before certain citizens of Basra 
began to show their displeasure at his extreme viewSj and to sul> 
ject him to much annoyance* In due course he was unceremoni¬ 
ously banished from the city, and came near perishing of thirst 
as he trudged under the midday sun towards Zubair* A ^ndly 
donkey-man rescued hiin from thl* plight by mounting him on 
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hia ass for the rest of the way: his oamc, Abu Humaidan, being 
deservedly preserved* Muhammad^s idea of proceeding to Syria 
had to be abandoned as he had lost his scrips and with it all his 
material resourceSj in the troubles which had led to his eviction 
from Basra. He accordingly travelled to al Ahsa, where he was 
hospitably received by Shaikh ‘Abdullah ibn Muhammad ibn 
^Abdul-Latif al Sha £4 al Ahsai; and proceeded thence to 
Huralmila to rejoin his father^ remaining with him tiU his deaths 
as already related. 

By this time (1740} he had thrown caution to the windsj and 
con^e out openly as an apostle of moral and spiritual regenera¬ 
tion. Many people in Huraimila approved in principle the doc¬ 
trine of hb preaching, but few were enthusiastic about its literal 
application to their private and public lives. The population of 
the town and oasis was moreover divided into two main fac¬ 
tions: each under its own chief, and neither acknowledging the 
authority of the other. Such a state of affairs tended to encour¬ 
age lawlessness; and what w^as sauce for the goose was not neces¬ 
sarily sauce for the gander^ The situation was made even more 
delicate by the presence in one of the factions of a body of slaves 
or freedmen, known as Al Humaiyan;, presumably agricultural 
workers to whom in many oases of Arabia the manual labour of 
irrigation and cultivation was normally left. And it was in par¬ 
ticular to their notorious excises that Muhammad insisted on 
the literal application of the law^ One night they surrounded 
his house, intent on mischief; but the neighbours intervened and 
drove them off. 

Acting probably on the advice of his friends^ he now decided 
to quit the ungrateful scene of his first ministry, and rctum to 
his native city of ^Ayaina, where *Uthman ibn Hamad ibn 
Mu^ammar now ruled in place of his brother Muhammad 
Kharfasb. How and when this change had taken place we do 
not know; but *Uthman was certainly a great improvement on 
his uncouth predecssori as Muhammad was to find* He was 
not only received with honour, but found the prince an apt and 
ready pupil for his teaching: while no greater compliment could 
have been paid him than the hand of the lady Jauhara, whom 
we have already met as surety for tlie good conduct of her 
nephew Kharfash* And it is clear that even at this early stage 
Muhammad had begun to have visions of victory, material as 
well as spiritual, for the cause to which he had irrevocably dedi- 
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cated his life. ‘I hope', said he to 'Uthman one day, 'that, if 
you rise in support of the one and only God, God Alnughty will 
advance you, and grant you the kingdom of Najd and its Arabs. 
So the bargain was struck between prince and prophet; and the 
great enterprise was launched. The commendation of virtue 
and the condemnation of vice became the order of the day in 
*Ayaina, where many folk joined the new movement with 
en thus ias m . 

The testing of the new structure’s strength and stability under 
the strain of unpopular measure was not shirked. A hireling 
was sent to cut down certain trees in the ndghbourhood, which 
w*crc the object of veneration by the ignorant; and the deed was 
done discreetly without arousing any excitement among the 
people. There remained one tree, the most sacred of thern all, 
which Muhammad dedded to fell himself. On reaching it he 
found a shepherd sitting under )t, who made as if to prevent his 
approach; but the gift of some article of Muhammad’s clothing 
quietened his conscience, and the tree duly fell to the misdon- 
ary’s axe. Muhammad’s reputation for sincerity and courage 
now grew apace, and he soon had a following of seventy disciples, 
including many of the greatest in the laud. 

Yet some of the most difficult hurdles remained to be sur- 
movmted. The domed tomb of Zaid ibn al Khattab at Jubi^a, 
greatly venerated by the superstitious, was a tempting objective: 
and ‘Uthtnan readily accorded permission for its demolition, 
Muhammad insisted on his accompanying him, which he did 
with an escort of 600 men. The folk of Jubaila salhed out to stop 
them, and ‘Uthman deployed his force for battle, on seeing 
which the villagers withdrew. On approaching ffie shrine, ‘Uth- 
man excused himself and his men from raising their hands 
against it: whereupon Muhammad, borrowmg a spade, demol¬ 
ished it himself. The simple, superstitious folk confidently ex¬ 
pected some dreadful calamity to overwhelm the impious icono¬ 
clast during the night; but when he rose next mormng, appar¬ 
ently in the best of he^th and ready for any fray, they began to 
doubt. And then at last came the famous case of the woman 
confessing to adultery. Here indeed was a searching test of the 
preacher’s sincerity, and it was obviously staged as such by his 
enemies. It was a case of life and death, of a woman too; and 
Muhatrunad was not the man to send a woman to her death, uu' 
less he was convinced that that was Gtjd’s will. He tried every 
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device, su^«ted by hu expert knowledge of Islamic juiis- 
pnidmce, to ^ve the adulteress from the law; but again and 
again she repeated her confession of mortal sin, and refused to 
withdraw one word of it, Muhammad did not flinch from his 
ordeal, and passed sentence of death on the woman, and the sen¬ 
tence was executed there and then by stoning, Muhammad's 
reputation rose sky-high. 

The news of this episode was naturally bruited abroad 
through every camp and village of the desert, causing dismay tn 
some quarters and interested speculadon in others. And when 
it reached al Ahsa Sulahnan ibn Ghurair, who had in the inter¬ 
val succeeded his brother, 'Ali, as chief of Bam KhaUd and ruler 
of the province, lost no time in showing his alarm and anger at 
such happenings. He wroteto'Uthman, protesting at the proceed¬ 
ings of his pToUgi and demanding his death on pain of withhold¬ 
ing the annual allowance of victuals and cash, which he w'as in 
the habit of making to 'Ayaina and other communides of the in¬ 
terior. Such allowances cannot be regarded as tribute in any 
form, but were rather in the nature of insurance premia cover¬ 
ing the right of the merchants of the coastal area to trade with 
the hinterland and their protection from molestation. In the case 
of 'Ayaina the allowance comprised i,2oq gold pieces (Ahmr) 
and corresponding quan tities of foodstuffs and piece-go^. 

The sacrifice of such earthly treasure, coupled with the know¬ 
ledge that he was not in a poddon to resist an attack by the 
Bani Khalid prince, was more than ‘Uthman, for all his good 
will towards the new movement and its initiator, could endure. 
His pleading with his guest merely produced the tart reply that 
he had nothing to fear from bis enemies if only he would fear 
God and put his trust in Him. But after further argument and 
excuses ‘Uthman decided to get rid of his guest in deference to 
the ultimatum from ai Ahsa. Muhammad, ^ven the choice of 
his destination, chose Dar'iya; and thitherwards he was duly 
sent under the escort of one Furaid and his cavaliers, himself 
trudging down the valley, with no more than a fan in his hand 
to mitigate the heat of a summer afternoon. Furaid however 
had secret orders to kill his chaise on reaching the cave of 
Ya'qub, a saintly Darwtsh who had at some time been murdered 
and entombed therein; but his courage failed him on reaching 
the spot, and he returned to 'Ayaina with his fellows, leaving 
Muhammad to pursue bis way alone to Dar'iya, 
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Affiving there in mid-sftcmooti, he sought the hospitality of 
one Muhatnniad ibn Suwailim al ‘Uraini in the upper part of 
the oaas. He had much ado to calm the fears of hb host with 
assurances of God’s blessing and protection against the wrath of 
Muhammad ibn Sa'ud. His presence became known to friends 
in the town, who came to visit him secretly and learn something 
of his doc trine. Little by little they began to consider wa^ and 
means of securing the protection of thdr chief for the visitorj 
and in the end they decided to enlist the sympathy of Mudhi, the 
wife of Muhammad ibn Sa'ud. it was she who informed her 
husband of the matter, and persuaded him to realise the trea¬ 
sure which Providence had placed within his reach. It was 
accordingly arranged that the prince should proceed on foot 
to visit the preacher, that all might see the honour dius done 
to him, and be encouraged to join thrir chief in extending a cor¬ 
dial welcome to one who was already regarded as a worker of 
miracles, ‘Welcome,’ said the prince, ‘welcome to a country 
better than your own country: you shall have all honour and 
support from us.’ To which the Shaikh, as we may now call 
him, replied; ‘Be you too assured of honour and power, for 
whoso belicveth in the One God and worketh his will, be^ shall 
have the kingdom of the country and its people: for He is the 
divine Unity which has been proclaimed by all the propheb, 
from the first of them to the last of them.’ Incidentally it may 
be of interest to name the principal prophets, listed in Ibn 
Bishr’s preface as those who have led mankind through its 
various stages of development to the supreme flowering of God s 
grace in Islam itself: Adam and Noah, Abraham and Ishmael 
and Isaac, Joseph and Moses, Solomon and Jesus and Muham¬ 
mad, 

So the alliance of prince and priest was duly cemented that 
day of the year 1745; but Muhammad ibn Sa‘ud sought assur¬ 
ances from the Shaikh on two points. ‘I fear’, he said, ‘that, if I 
help you and we win the world, you and I, you may leave me to 
seek your fortune elsewhere; and secondly I am entitled by the 
laws of my land to certain revenues on the earnings of my sub¬ 
jects from agriculture and trade and the rest. You will not ask 
me to forgo this right.' The Shaikh replied ■ ‘As for the first mat- 
ter, give me your hand on it. And as regards the second, per¬ 
chance Almighty God will conquer you conquests, and recom¬ 
pense you with spoils of war far more ample than your present 
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revenues.* Then did the prince take the Shaikh^s hand In his, 
swearing loyalty to the xeli^on of God and his Prophet, and 
promising to wage war in God’s cause. 

Muhanmiad ibn *AbduI-Wahhab now moved irom the house 
of Muhammad ibn Suwaillm to the acconnnodation provided 
for him in the city itself. The people flocked to his preaching, 
and many of his old supporters in ’Ayaina migrated to Dar^iya 
to live in the odour of sanctity. Even *Udunan ibn Mu'ammar, 
seeing what had happened in the rival capital and fearing for 
himself, repented of his action: and rode in state with a large 
escort of *Ayaina princes and notables to visit the Shaikh in his 
new home. To their pkas for his return and assurances of 
honourable treatment and loyal support the Shaikh returned 
answer: ‘This is a matter not for me but for Muhammad ibn 
Sa'ud. If he wishes me to go back with you, 1 go; but if he wants 
me to stay wth him, I stay. I will not leave one who has be^ 
friended me for another.’ *Uthman returned home disappomted, 
while the refugees who had flocked to Dar*iya had in truth little 
reason to congratulate themselves on the material results of their 
bid for salvation. Dar*iya was not the palatial metropolis which 
it had become in Ibn Bishr’s time; and its resources were so 
slender that those who came to sit at the feet of the Shaikh found 
it necessary to hire themselves out for manual labour at n^ht in 
order to gain a meagre livelihood. While the citadel ofTuraif 
was reserved for the princes of AI Sa'ud and their retainers, the 
Shaikh settled down amid the palms of the valley in the suburb 
of al Bujairi, which became the intellectual centre of the capita]; 
and the various markets, separate ones for the men and the 
women, vrerc ranged along the fringes of the flood-channel. 

Such was the physical setting of a revivalist movement, whose 
ripples would reach to the farthest frontiers of Arabia, and far 
beyond them. The Shaikh’s classes were open to prince, peasant 
and pauper without distinction: all of them equally in need of 
spiritual comfort in the slough of despond, into which the Arabs 
had sunk through years of ignorance and neglect. The greater 
and the lesser sins were rampant in high quarters and low alike: 
prayers were neglected or perfunctorily performed, and the giv¬ 
ing of alms had long ceased to be an operative obligation. 

All this, at first in the limited circle of the capital and later 
on a wider scale, the Shaikh set himself to cure. Without force 
and without funds be could only use persuasion, while he bor- 
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rowed money firedy on \n$ personal bond to keep his students 
alive; it is said that, on the capture of Riyadh many years later, 
he was in debt to the amotmt of 40,000 Muhommadt^ a huge sum 
for those days, and that all his debts were honoured out of Ms 
share of the spoils of the rival city and of the legal taxes collected 
by the governments And by this time, of course, the obligation 
of Jihad^ or holy war, had been well and truly drill^ into the 
minds of his pupils, many of whom may have found it the most 
palatable part of his teaching, as it was fully in keeping with the 
normal practices of the people* One fifth of all spoils of war was 
the perquisite of the central treasury, on which prince and 
preacher drew for the maintenance of themselves and the per* 
foitnance of their respective functions* They seem indeed, dur¬ 
ing the lifetime of the Shaikh, to have acted in complete har¬ 
mony as a single entity with dual functions^ and it is said that 
Muhammad ibn Sa*ud and his son and successor, * Abdul-^Aziz, 
never undertook any enterprise or made any major decision 
without the Shaikh's approval and blessing. Half a century of 
such harmonious cooperation can surely have but few, if any, 
parallels: yet such, within a year or two, was the measure of the 
Shaikh^s dominance in the affairs of a realm, of which he must 
at least be regarded as a co-founder. And when the growth of 
the State began to lay ever hea^dcr burdens on his ageing shoul¬ 
ders, it was he who transfeired the excentive rcsponsibilicy for 
the political and financial administration to ^Abdul-^Aziz, while 
the latter continued to consult him in all matters, 

Wc can now turn to a review of the situation in Najd at the 
inception of the new regime in Dar^iya in 1745 ' ^ already 
noted, the two principal rivals of the Wahhabi State, al Ahsa 
and ‘Ayaina^ were presided over by new rulers, who had come 
to power at some time during the thirties of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, namely Sulaiman ibn Muhammad ibn Ghurair, and *Uth- 
man ibn Hamad ibn Mu^ammar respectively- On the southern 
side of Dar'*iya the same period had witn-Ks^ the rise of a new 
power, which was now for some years to come to be the toughest 
adveiuary of the Wahhabi State; and wc must go back a little to 
trace the growth of the barony of Riyadh* The story actu^y 
begins at Manfuha in 1682, when Dawwas ibn * Abdullah ibn 
Shavian, the chief of the town, slew some visitors from Sudoir, of 
the Jalajii family* Exact dates now fail us, but the trend of 
events is dear enough. When Daww^as died in 1726, he was 
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Succeeded by Mubammad, the eldest of his six sods. Muhammad 
was chaUenged by bis first cousin ^Abdullah ibn Fatis, who slew 
him and banished all his brothers from Manfiihaj where he him¬ 
self usuqied the chic&hip. The brothers, including Dahham, 
took refuge in Riyadh, then under the rule of one Zaid ibn 
Musa, and prospered in exile. In due course Zaid was mur¬ 
dered by a slave named Khumaiyis, who usurped the govern¬ 
ance of the town for three years, at the end of which he 
took Ingbt at rumours of a plot to dethrone him, and fled to 
Manfiiba, where he was duly put to death. Riyadh being now 
without a head, Dahham ibn Dawwas, whose sister was the 
widow of Zaid ibn Musa, assumed control of the city as regent 
for his nephew, Zaid’s minor son. Once well established, he 
banished the boy from Riyadh, and usurped the chieiship for 
himself. In view of the long reign of Dawwas at Matifuha, be* 
ginning we know not when and ending only in 1736, when be 
was succeeded by Muhammad, we have no choice but to St the 
developments above described into the period between that date 
and 1745, when we know that Dahham was already firmly csi- 
tablished on the throne of Riyadh. In all probability be began 
to reign about 1740. 

We have no record of any hostilities between Riyadh and 
Dar‘iya in the period preceding the arrival of the Shaikh at the 
latter. But early in 1746 Dahham and the citizens of Riyadh, 
supported by a contingent of Samda (DhaBr) Badawin, at¬ 
tacked Manfuha] a stiB^ fight, with casualties on both sides, en¬ 
sued without marked advantage to either side until the arrival 
of a relief forte from Dar'iya under the chicTsaon, ‘Abdullah. 
Caught between the besieged citizens and the reheving force, 
the attackers tried to cut their way through the latter, Dahham 
himself being twice wounded, and having his marc killed under 
him. 

‘AU ibn Mazru', who had presumably succeeded ‘AbduDah 
ibn Fatis in the chiefship of Manfuha, now became the natural 
aUy of Ibn Sa‘ud In the long struggle to bring the doughty chief 
of Riyadh to his knees. Hostilities were resumed at once: Ibn 
Sa‘ud sending a force under cover of night soon after the Man¬ 
fuha incident to force an entry into the town, which incidentally 
was then situated somewhat to the west of the present city, on 
some high ground beyond the main palm-belt. The attackers 
succeeded in breaking into the houses of Nasir ibn Mu'ammar 
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and Dahham's brother, Turki, but they do not seem to have 
achieved much more than the houghing of a number of camels^ 
Dahham now took the initiative in attacking 'Aminariya, whose 
chief was kiUed, while some camels were ham-strung. On bear¬ 
ing of this, Muhammad proceeded in haste to waylay the return¬ 
ing raiders, planning to ambush them in a certain side-valley, 
Dahham, being informed of bis intentions, decided to ambush 
Muhammad on his way ; and it so happened that he selected the 
same spot for laying his trap. The r^ult was a sharp fight in 
which many men fell on both sides. And very soon after this 
followed another encounter, known as the ^battle of the grey¬ 
beards*, in the immediate vicinity of Riyadh* whither Muham¬ 
mad ibn Sa'ud had proceeded* in company with 'Uthman ibn 
Mu^ammar* who had now thrown in his lot with the Shaikh and 
the Daxiya regime. On reaching its dcstinatioii, the force was 
divided Into two parts* one of which was to attack the outskirts 
of Riyadh^ while the other would lie xn ambush to deal with any 
sortie that might be made by the citbens to protect their 
property* 

ITie main fighting took place round the low hillock of al 
Wusham near the town* and as usual the emergence of the party 
in ambush sent Dahham and his men racing for the safety of 
their walls. Among the killed were two old men, from whom 
the battle derived its name. The 'batde of the slaves' was al¬ 
most an exact repetition of this episode, except that most of the 
killed on the Riyadh side were slaves. These engagements took 
place towards the end of 174G, and early in the following year 
Dahham carried the war into the Wahhabi territory* not forget¬ 
ting to repeat the familiar tactic of the ambush^ The Dar'iya 
folk swarmed out against the Invaders, who fled pell-meU to 
draw them into the trap. The famihar rrault ensued, hut 
this time with a serious difference, in that two of the sons of 
Muhammad ibn Sa^ud, Faisal and Sa^ud by name* were killed 
in the fighting. Muhammad replied with a counter-expedition 
against Riyadh with contingents from Manfuha and Huraumla, 
which had now joined the Wahhabi confederacy^ but without 
any help from **Ayaina. Unfortunately for him there "was a 
traitor in the ranks of Huralmila, who slipped away to warn 
Dahham of the projected assault at dawn. Not knowing this, 
Muhammad delivered his attack, only to find the defenders fiiUy 
awake and ready* No decision could be expected in such 
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circumstances^ and the battle of *Dalaqa% or *2! Sbiralt^ was 
drawn with honours even and many casualties on both sides. 

The 6ght was renewed in the following year (1748), when 
^Uthman ibn Mu^ammar commanded a mixed army drawn 
from Dar^ya and *Ayaina, with contingents from Hnraimila 
and Dhurma, which had now also entered the fold- Muham¬ 
mad’s son^ 'AbdaI-*AziZj led the Dar^iya column^ but canxe 
under the supreme command of ’Uthmanj whose daughter he 
had recently married* The inidal attack was delivered against 
the Siyadh districts of Maqran and Siyah; and the two hamlets 
were nearly captured when a sortie from the main city restored 
the balance. Both sides fought desperately, but the Muslims {i^e^ 
the Wahhabis) were forced to retreat^ leaving forty-five of their 
number dead on the field, of whom the majority were from the 
Huraimila contingent This was the battle of ^al Bunaiya\ And 
again during the same year the attack was repeated in much the 
same strength and shape against a locality called Khuraiza in 
the neighbourhood of Siyah: but w^ithout appreciable result. 
The commander on this occasion was again. ^Uthman, with 
* Abdul-* Aziz serving under him^ and the same combination was 
responsible for an expedition sent by Muhammad against Thar- 
mida in the Washm province. The usual trap was set, and the 
folk of the to wn were routed when they came out to fight, losing 
no fewer than seventy mcn^ while the rest took refuge in a 
grange ou tside the town. The latter was now empty of defenders^ 
and ‘Abdul-*Aziz pressed for its immediate occupation j but 
’Uthman refused to allow it* and came under suspicion of dis¬ 
loyalty to the cause. His attitude was reported to Muhammad 
ibn Sa*ud and the Shaikh by *Abdul-*Aziz, but they apparently 
took no action to bring matters to a head, as *Uthman com¬ 
manded a second minor expedition against Tharmida later in 
the year, and from there marched on Thadiq, where a few 
people were killed and some sheep taken. 

Muhammad himself commanded the next expedition against 
Riyadh, in 1749^ attaeking a district kno™ as al Habbuniya at 
dawUj but finding the inhabitants ready for a fight* which was 
limited to distant shoodng and correspondingly few casualties. 
The early months of the year witnessed a spell of excessive cold, 
which did great damage to the young crops, and proved to be 
the prelude to one of the lean periods which punctuate the his¬ 
tory of Arabia so frequently. And it was at the end of the year 
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that Sharif Mas^ud ibn Sa^id, the Amir of Mecca, detained the 
Najd pilgrims, presumably in quarantine^ with a resultant 
heavy loss of Hfc in thdr restricted quarters. 

In 1750 smpiciom aroused by the generally equivocal conduct 
of *Uthman ibn Mu^ammar came to a head; and in June he was 
murdered at the end of the Friday prayers in the great mosque of 
^Ayaina* It was alleged that he had been in treasonable corre¬ 
spondence with Mubamniad ibn ^Afaliq of al Ahsa, and had 
come to an undet^tanding with him to throw off his allegiance 
to the Wahhabi State and to take action dctritnental to Its in¬ 
terests* He was assassinated by a group of citizens of‘Ayaina it¬ 
self, which had alway's regretted the departure of Muhammad 
ibn ^Abdul-Wahhab from their midst, for which 'Uthman alone 
was responsible and unforgiven in spite of his repentance and 
later adherence to the new religion. As Ibn Bishr remarks, re¬ 
ligion is no respecter of persons; and the murder of the father-in- 
law of the heir to the throne of Dar^iya, whose son was then hut 
two years old, was on the whole regarded as a commendable 
act. 

In the same year Muhammad ibn Sa*ud led his army in per¬ 
son for another attack on Riyadh of the usual indeterminate 
nature: the conflict between bis men and a sortie party from the 
town taking place round the Mama well in the Butaiha chan¬ 
nel, which gave its name to the engagement Simultaneously 
with this expedition, another had gone forth to renew the attack 
on Tharmida under the supreme command of the new chief of 
‘Ayaina, Mishari ibn Ibrahim ibn Mu^ammar, the first cousin of 
‘Uthman, who was accompanied by ‘Abdul-^Aaiz in command 
of the Dar*iya detachment* The people of Tharmida however 
had warning of the proposed invasion* and were able to secure 
reinforcements from Uthaithiya and Marrat* their neighbours. 
They made the mistake of coming out into the open to fight off 
the Wahhabis^ and the ambush gambit was played against them 
with some success. They were thus forced to retire on their vil¬ 
lage, while the invaders contented themselves with some pillag¬ 
ing before returning home with their spoils. *Ali ibn Zamil, the 
chief of Uthaithiya* was killed in this fight, which is known as 
the ^battle of al-Watiya\ Another attempt on Riyadh al the end 
of this year* or tlie beginmug of 1751* ended in a reverse for 
the Wahhabis, who reached *Auda region* south-east of the 
town, but were strongly challenged and driven out with some loss^ 
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including ‘AH ibn ‘Isa al Duru‘, a distant collateral oftlie 5 a‘uds, 
among the dead. 

A more seiious matter was the defection of Dhurma early in 
1751, involving another distant collateral of a different branch 
of the royal family: the senior branch moreover, tvhich had 
migrated from Dar'iya to Dhurma with ‘Abdul-Rahman ibn 
Ibrahim, the latter being the great-great-grcat-grandfather of 
Muhammad ibn Sa*ud, ‘Abdul^Rahman’s son Muhammad had 
been kiUed in some parochial trouble with his neighbours in 
16&4, and it was now in all probability his grandson (not son as 
stated by Ibn Bishr^ Ibrahim who raised his hand against the 
Wahhabi movement: putting to death several of the most pro¬ 
minent supporters thereof in his town, including al 

'Azzazi, a connection by maniage of the Saif branch of the 
family, some members of which now sought occasion of revenge. 
After some months they surprised him in the mosque and slew 
him and his two sons, Habdan and Sultan. This line of the 
family thus came to an end; and ‘Abdul-*Aziz, apparently visit¬ 
ing Dhurma on his way to raid ZUJi, appointed one ‘Abdullah 
ibn ‘Abdul-Rahman (al Muraidi?J as its new Amir. 

The winter of 1751/a saw the return of prosperity after the 
drought and crop failures already noted; and in the latter year 
the oasis ofRaghaba was attacked and ravaged mercilessly by a 
confederate army drawn from Sudair and Munaikh, Zilfi and 
the W'ashm communities, together with the main body of Dhafir 
under Faisal ibn Suwait, presumably the grandson of Salama, 
whose death in 1701 has already been noted, though there 
to be no record of the name of his immediate successor. The 
same year saw the death of Shaikh Muhammad Hayat al Sindi 
already mentioned as one of the teachers of Muhammad ibn 
'Abdul-Wahhab during his sojourn in Madina. Military excur¬ 
sions of the Wtihhabis in this year were limited to a minor raid 
on DUam, the capital of Kharj, ending in an engagement in the 
‘Afja section of Wadi Hanila, in which the efforts of the Dila- 
mites to recapture their captured sheep and camj^| t| were easily 
parried. Another small raid on a Badawin encampment of the 
Duhaiman is scarcely worth mentioning. 

But later in the year the Wahhabis had something more serious 
to think about. Huraimila, whose Qadhi was the Shaikh’s own 
brother Sulaiman, appears to have wearied of the austere prac^ 
tices of the new dispensation. The people now rose against and 
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dcpO(&cd and evicted their Amir* Muhammad ibn ^Abdullah ibn 
Mubarak^ whose unde ^Adwau,, with his son Mubarak, and his 
brother *Uthman Ibn ^Abdullahj together with other prindpaJ 
men of the town* elected to accompany him into exile at Dar^iya. 
Soon afterguards however they were utiwise enough to return at 
the invitation and on the assurances of their own relatives of the 
AJ Hamad faction in the town* But the Al Rashid faction imme^ 
diately took up the challenge and set upon them to some pur¬ 
pose* Muhammad, the deposed Amir^ was now killed together 
with eight others of his following, while Mubarak ibo 'Adw'an 
saved himself by flight to Dar*iya. And thence in the following 
year he accompanied 'Abdul-*Aziz ibn Muhammad on a puni¬ 
tive expedition against Huraimila, during which there was much 
desultory fighting and pillaging of palm-groves and crops, but 
no tangible progress in bringing the rebel townsmen to hecL 
It was at this same time that Manfuha also decided to quit the 
fold and fight the Wahhabis* while an attempt by the Dhurma 
refugees to return home in the now changed conditions was dis¬ 
couraged by force in spite of the assistance of friends from Sudair 
and Washm and the southern provinceap The new Amir had 
evidently not been able to persuade the people to re^^dopt the 
Wahhabi code. On the whole the year was one of some retro¬ 
gression in Wahhabi fortunes, while troubles in the Bani Khalid 
domain now brought inio prominence a personality w^ho was to 
be a thorn in the flesh of the Wahhabi realm in the coming 
yearSp The Mahashir secdoc of the tribe had risen against 
Sulaiman, who had fled for refuge to al Kharj, where he died 
soon after his arrival; and the chiefihip had been assumed by 
*Arai*ar ibn Dujain, who celebrated his assumption of office by 
doing to death a pckssiblc rival in Za'^air ibn *Uthmaii, a greats 
great-grandson of Ghurair* One Hamada of the Bani Khalid, 
whose exact antecedents are not on record, now rose against 
him and actually succeeded in forcing him to flight. From 
Huraimila, whither he had gone, however, he was encouraged 
to return, and this time it was Hamada who fled to the north 
rather than face the movement which was brewing against him. 
*Arai'ar was now able to consolidate Ms position, while a cousin, 
'Abdullah ibn Turld, nephew of the great Sa'dun, carried out a 
raid against the Dhafir at al Sibila near Zilfi, whom he soundly 
defeated and richly despoiled- 'Arai'ar himself was the son of 
Dujain, and thus the grandson of Sa'duti* 
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In spite of a relatively long respite from actual fighting, and 
the fact that the Wahhabi regime was running into difficuldes, 
Dahham now began to weary of the struggle against odds, 
against which he had so far bdd his own pretty well. And at the 
end of 1753 or early the next year he decided to throw in his 
hand, and sent a messenger to DarHya with a princely gift of 
horses and fire-anns to propose a truce to the fighting, and to 
assure Muhammad ibn Sa'ud of his loyalty to himself and to the 
creed which he had so prospered. He also asked that a teacher 
be sent to Riyadh, and the man selected by the Shaikh for this 
purpose was one ‘Isa ibn Qasim. 

So Riyadh entered the fold, and there was peace for a tiine. 
Meanwhile Dhurma was running into more trouble with the 
murder of four brothers of the SiyaJra branch of the descendants 
of Saif ibn Ibrahim by the new Amir, Muhammad ibn ‘Abdullah 
(al Muraidi ?), who was a sincere liVahhabi and also a member of 
the ‘Abdul-Rahman branch of the family, whose main line had 
been extinguished by their cousins of the Saif branch, when they 
rose against and killed the last Amir, Ibrahim, and his two sons 
a few years back. 11 appears that the Saif cousins had got rather 
out of hand after their exploit in disposing of the ruling Amir, 
and had openly expressed their opposition to the Wahhabi 
creed, while tyrannising over the populadon and showing their 
contempt for established authority. The matter was referred by 
the Amir to Dar‘iya, and considered by the Shaikh and Mu- 
hammad ibn Sa'ud, with the result that the Amir received foil 
authority to act at his disctedon in the event of serious trouble 
or danger arising. He duly took counsel of some of the leading 
dtUens of the town, who concurred in the action taken to stop 
the sedition once for aft. But in November of the same year one 
GhufailJ, who was presumably linked in some way with the Saif 
faction, engaged the assistance of the Amir of Tharmida, Ibra¬ 
him ibn Sulaiman, and the folk of Mairat for an attempt to 
overthrow the W^ahhabi rdgime in Dhurma, The Amir of the 
latter, scenting mischief, sent to Dar'iya for help, whence Mu¬ 
hammad ibn Sa'ud himself hastened to the rescue: arriving at 
Dhurma at the same time as Ghufaili’s friends from Washm. 
The latter were routed, with a loss of about sixty men. 

Muhammad now turned his attention to Huraimila, whither 
he despatched ‘Abdul-Aaut with a force of some 800 men in the 
early part of 1755. On approaching his objective at night, he 
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bivouacked to the east of the oasis and deployed his troops in a 
double ambush; he himself taking chaise of the one in Sha'ib 
*Uwaija, while Mubarak ibn *Adwan with ;!00 men lay at al 
Juaai*. At dawn the main force advanced on the town, whose 
folk came out to fight, and the emergence of the fiist party in 
ambush in the midst of the confiict was not sufficient to turn the 
scalej but the second ambush, which had worked round to cut 
them off from the town, was more than they could withstand, 
and their withdravral became a rout, as the citizens scattered 
among their palm-grovcs and by-ways to regain the protection 
of their walls. They lost about a hundred men in the process, 
but ^Abdul-'Aziz for some reason went off to DarTya, leaving 
his subordinate commanders to continue the operadoiis. No 
sooner had he gone than one of these, Muhammad ibn ‘Abdul¬ 
lah, the Amir ofDhurma, with thirteen men of his own, effected 
an entry into the town, and occupied it virtually without fruther 
opposition. ‘Abdul-'Aziz immediately returned to deal with the 
situation: proclaiming immunity to all men of good will, with 
the exception of such members of the Al Rashid faction as had 
committed crimes against the civil law. The victorious Wahha¬ 
bis were allowed to plunder the houses and palm-groves, and 
Mubarak ibn ‘Adwan was appointed Amir in place of his mur¬ 
dered cousin. The recapture of Huraimila for the Wahhabi 
cause took place on March 14th, i755- The Qadhi, Sulaiman 
ibn ‘Abdul-Wahhab, had fled from the place on foot at the 
height of the rebellion, and reached Sudair in safety. 

At Riyadh Dahham soon became as weary of peace as he had 
been of war; and in this year he took the initiative in opening 
the second round of his struggle against Dar'iya, In this he had 
the support of Muhammad (ibn ‘Abdullah?) ibn Faris, who was 
now Amir of Manfuha, as also of Ihrahim ibn Sulaiman, the 
chief of Tharmida, who had gathered round him all the mal¬ 
contents of Washm, Sudair, Thadiq and Huraimila, and who 
was bidding fair to be one of the principal enemies of the nevir 
creed. The first objective of the confederates was the rescue of 
Huraimila from its subjection to the Wahhabi State; and for this 
purpose the forces at their disposal congregated at al Hissiyan 
a watering place and hamlet in the upper reaches of the Hurai- 
mila valley. Mubarak ibn ‘Adwan sallied out against them with 
the forces immediately available, and skirmished round them 
until the arrival of rcioforcements from Dar'iya: at sight of 
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which the confederates appear to have broken up in panic, some 
of thdr troops taking refUgc in the granges of the hamlet, which 
they held for five days, during which as many as could escaped 
by night, while the rest were killed. The chief of Thadiq, Sari 
ibn Yahya, was one of those who escaped, while die casualties of 
the confederates in this 'battle of al (the house)’ meludcd 
some sixty persons killed. This was In August or September 
1755- 

The following year was relatively uneventful: with a minor 
attack on Manfuha by 'Abdui-'Aaia, and the arrival ofa deputa* 
don from the village of Quai'iya in the ‘Ardh uplands to visit the 
lord of Dar'iya and the Shaikh, to whom they pledged thdr 
loyalty. The year was one of bountiful rain and good crops and 
pastures, which may have accounted in part for the marked re^ 
duedon in military activities. But the winter of 1756/7 saw the 
resumption of alarums and excuisions: beginning with the 
battle of the ‘Risha dam’, which served to divert the floods of 
Wadi Hanifa into the palm-gioves of Manfuha. This was the 
prindpal objeedve of'Abdul-*Adz, who occupied some granges 
in the great palm-bdt, and proceeded to the destruction of the 
dam, a very solid constmedon of large stone blocks strengthened 
at intervals by rounded bastions. While he was engaged in this 
work, Dahham sallied out from Riyadh, and a sharp fight took 
place in which some ten Wahhabis and three of the enemy were 
killed. 

The running was now taken up by the folk of Washm, where 
the capital, Shaqra, was the sole asset of the Wahhabi cause, 
and yfas said to have been the first community in Najd (pre¬ 
sumably excluding Dar'iya and ‘Ayalna) to adopt the new 
creed. The lesser settlements of the province were however bit'* 
ter foes of the movement from the beginning; and they had now 
called in reinibreements from Sudair and Munaikh, with which 
to assault Shaqra. A sortie fiom the latter resulted in a conflict 
which on the whole went in favour of the defenders, who cap¬ 
tured some horses and cameb from the enemy. At this point 
'Abdul-'Aziz came up from Dar'iya to join in the firay. The 
fight having been resumed, the Dar'iya folk emerged fiom their 
usual ambush vdth decisive effect; and the confederates ibew 
back on al Qarain, a few miles from the capital, having lost 
about seventeen men, including some notables of Sudair. Hav¬ 
ing disposed of the danger to Shaqra, 'Abdul-'Azia was return- 
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ing home when he was set upon by a raiding parly of Subai^ 
Badawin at the wells of al Hassi in the Haislya pass leading up 
into the Tuwaiq plateau. The Badawin were worsted, and their 
leader, Ibn Falz ai Mulaihi, was captured : he ransomed himself 
at the price of 500 gold pieces. 

‘Abdul-*Azk now attacked Riyadh: laying an ambush under 
cover of night outside the western gate, which gave its name 
(Bab al Qibli) to the ensuing fight This was much the same as 
its predecessors, and the folk of Riyadh suffered some losses 
in the ambush. Meanwhile Muhammad Ibn ‘Abdullah, the 
Amir of Dburma, was proceeding to attack Washtn, when he 
was set upon and put to flight by a raiding party of Samda 
(Dhafir), ‘Abdul-*Aziz however followed up with an advance 
on Washm, and attacked the village of Ushaiqir: whence he 
proceeded to Thadiq, which he besieged for some days, cutting 
down many palms and ravaging the outlying territo^. After 
Some casualdes on both sides, IncludiDg Muhammad ibn Dug- 
haithir among the Wahhabis, the people sued for peace, declar¬ 
ing their readiness to accept the new creed and the authority of 
Ibn Sa'ud. One Dukhaiyil ibn 'Abdullah ibn Suwailim, a 
cousin of the first host of the Shaikh in Dar'iya, was now ap¬ 
pointed Amir of Thadiq, while another member of the same 
family, Hamad ibn Suwailim, became Qadht. 

*Abdul-*Aziz now idsitcd Sudair to attack the important town 
of Jalajil, where the familiar fighting centred round the tract of 
al 'Umairi, north of the town. He then proceeded to Raudha, 
where he summoned the Qadhis of that town and also of Hauta 
and Dakhila, and invited them to accompany him to Dar'iya: 
presumably to report to the Shaikh on the spiritual and material 
state of their charges. Visiting al ‘Auda on the way back, he 
took two of its principal men, *Uthman ibn Sa'dun and Mansur 
ibn Hammad, along with him as hostages for the safepf of the 
then Amir, ‘Abdullah ibn Sultan. After a short sojourn at 
Dar'iya, however, these two were allowed to return home on giv¬ 
ing assurances of good behaviour; but no sooner did they arrive 
back at al ‘Auda than they proceeded to murder the Amir and 
two other principal persons. ‘Uthman ibn Sa'dun usurped the 
Amirate, and lost no time in proclaiming his rejection of the 
Wahhabi creed. Nevertheless he seems to have made good hU 
authority in the town, which he ruled for the next ten years undi 
his assassination. Meanwhile at Raudha, which ivith Jalajil 
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ranked as the premier town of Sudair, the ruling Amir, Fauzan 
(ibn Jasir?) ibn Madhi, who had succeeded his uncle Muham^ 
mad on his murder in 1745, was deposed and banished: to be 
succeeded by his brother *lJmair ibu Jaslr. 

The Winter season of 1757/8 saw 'Abdal-*Aziz on the war¬ 
path again, with Tharmida as his immediate objective. Laying 
the usual ambush overnight in Wadi Jamal, he gained admit¬ 
tance 10 the neighbouring palm-gjovc by making a hole in the 
wall, and there bis main assault force settled down to await the 
dawn. A night-watchman in the town, hearing unusual sounds, 
ran to inform the Amir, Ibrahiin ibn Sulaiman, who soon sized 
up the situation and had his plans ready accordingly for the 
morning. Dividing his force into two parts^ be sent one to 
watch the exit from the palm-grove, while the other sallied out 
to attaek the ttx>op 3 within it He himself and his son *Abdul- 
Muhsiu perished in the ensuing fight, which seems to have been 
desperately contested, and in which it was the Wahhabis who 
sufifered the heavier losses, some thirty men as against eight of 
the defenders p *Abdiil-‘Aziz next proceeded to the Sudair 
province, where the towns of Hauta and Janubiya admitted 
him without opposition. 

His next objective was Riyadh, which he attacked during the 
Ramdhan fast, falling in May 175S. The battle took place in a 
locality of the oasb called Umm ai ^Asafir, and among the 
casualties w^as Turk! ibn Dawwas, the brother of Dahham, and 
other principal persons of Riyadh. This was followed by the 
second batde of 'al-Bunaiya", while on his way home from it 
^Abdul-'Aziz gave orders for the building of the fort of al- 
Ghazwana in the valley of Wach Hanifa west of Riyadh, as a 
jumping-off place for pin-pricking expeditions against the town 
and its outskirts. The construction of the budding was com¬ 
pleted in only seven days; but Muhammad ibn Sa-ud was not 
destined to encompass the fall of Dahham in the seven years of 
life which yet remained to him. 

For some time now trouble had been brewing again at Hurai- 
mila, where the new Amir Mubarak ibn "Adwan had begun giv¬ 
ing himself airs, and showing little consideration for the Wahhabi 
dements in the population, whose complaints created appre¬ 
hension at Dar^iya that the district might again break away from 
the new dispensation, Mubarak had accompanied ‘AbduU 
* Aziz on his expedition against Riyadh; and on its return to the 
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capital the Shaikh and Muhammad had suggested that for the 
time being he should remain as thdr guest at Dar*iya, without 
prejudice to his property rights in Huraimila* while his place as 
Amir there should be taken by Ms cousin Hamad ibn Nasir ibn 
^Adwan. Having no choke but to obey what was visually an 
order, he made a show of accepting the invitation willingly; and 
no objection was raised to his request to be allowed to visit his 
sUter at ^Ayaina, the wife of one Hamad al TawiL Breaking his 
parole however he made his way back to Hurainulaj where he 
proclaimed his reassumption of the Anurate by beat of drum in 
the market-place, and was soon joined by his former adherents. 
The main fort of the town was ho^vever dosed against him by 
Hasan ibn 'Abdullah ibn 'Idan, the officer in charge of the local 
garrison, on behalf of the new Amir; and, fearing action by 
'Abdul-*Aziz to restore order, he and his principal followers fled 
to Raghaba. One of the latter was seized and executed by the 
local Amir, *Ali al Juraisi; but Mubarak himself made his way, 
via the village of al Safra, to al Majma'a, whose governor Hamad 
ibn *Uthman and the MudUj chiefs of Harma agreed to support 
him. Ibrahim al Sulaiman of Tharmidaj and all the villages of 
al Washm except Shaqra, readily joined the rebels p The Rag- 
haba incident evidently preceded the attack on TTiarraida, 
which probably took place in June 1758* The combined forces 
of the confederates repaired to the watering of al Fuqair near 
Raghaba to watch developments and prepare their own pl^ of 
campaign. But the news of the arriv^ of ^Abdul-'AzJ^, with a 
strong force, at Huraimila cooled their ardour j and they rtimcd 
on the main section ofRaghaba^ known as al Jau^ where they 
held *Ali al Juraisi besieged in the main fort, killed one of the 
'Urainat chiefe, Radhi ibn Muhanna ibn 'Ubaika, ^d cut down 
a number of palms. The majority of the population was how¬ 
ever in the other section, al Hazm, and they had stood by with¬ 
out any attempt to come to the help of their besieged Anun The 
besiegers however withdrew on hearing that Abdul- Aziz was 
on the march, and scattered to their homes: leaving thdr friends 
in al Hazm to feel the heavy hand of the Wahhabi commander^ 
who destroyed the dwellings of the people and gave their palm- 
groves to al Juraisi, as a reward for his loyalty^^ 

The autumn of 1758 and the ensuing winter witnessed a serious 
challenge to the Wahhabi State under the auspics of Ae chief 
of al Ahsa, *Arai'aribn Dujain, and his Bani ^alid tribesmen. 
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They found ready allies in many districts of Najd, notably in 
al Washm and Biyadh, but also elements from Sudair and al 
Kharj and elsewhere. ‘Arai'ar, with this formidable army, took 
up his position at al Jubaila in Wadi Hanifa; but there was litde 
gained by either side in die course of the active skirtnishiiig 
which ensued, and the invaders withdrew. The people of 
Tbadiq and al M^unal, who had joined the enctny, has tened to 
make their peace with Dar'iya, agreeing to pay an indemnity 
for their disloyalty, and renewing their homage to the Wahhabi 
State. A Dar'iya man, Sari ibn Yahya ibn ‘Abdullah ibn 
Suwailim, was accordingly sent to assume the governorship of 
the district and to ensure loyal obedience to the central author¬ 
ity. ‘Abdul-* Aziz then attacked the near-by village of al Qasab, 
reducing it to submission, and imposing on its folk a ransom of 
300 gold pieces. And in the autumn of 175,9 he proceeded to al 
Khaij to punish it for its part in the movement; attacking Dilam 
and Na'jan, where the people suifered some casualties and the 
loss of much looted property. On returning home ‘Abdul-* Aziz 
was soon on the warpath again; this dme against Tharmida, 
with similar results], and later against Ushaiqir, where the taede 
of the ambush was repeated with considerable succe^. Another 
visit to al Khaij, with further attacks on Pilam and Na*jan, 
whence a large number of cameb were carried off and other 
losses inflicted in the course of the familiar skirmishing, brought 
the season’s campaign to a satisfactory end. 

It w*as now the turn of ‘Ayaina to fed the strong arm of the 
Wahhabis. The Shaikh and Muhammad having dedded to de¬ 
pose Mishari ibn Mu'ammar from the Amirate, and to replace 
|iim by Sultan ibn Muhsin al Mu'ammaii, the Shaikh proceeded 
to ‘Ayaina in person to superintend the destruction of the family 
castle. This act was presumably intended to symbolise the in¬ 
corporation of the ‘Ayaina barony in the Wahhabi realm ; and 
the name and style of the new Amir certainly suggest that he was 
not an actual member of the Mu'ammar family: perhaps a pro¬ 
minent retainer, or even a slave. Meanwhile ‘Abdul-'Aziz was 
active as usual with bis military excursions: attacking Manfuha 
and setting fire to its crops; raiding the Al ‘Askar section of the 
Dhafir at Tharmaniya near Raghaba, and lifting thdr cattle; 
anH invading al Washm, where he fell in with a small party of 
Thannida warriors, who fled before his superior numbers to take 
refiigc in the hamlet ofalHuraiyiqnearal Qasab. ‘Abdul-* Aziz, 
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coming up on their tracks, demanded their surrender j but the 
doughty villagers refused to hand over their gucstSj whom how- 
ijver they agreed to ransom from the wrath of the Wahhabi for 
the large sum of i ,500 gold pieces. c ■ 

The campaigning season of 1760/1 again found ‘Abdul-*Aziz 
raiding in various direcdons: first an excursion into Sudair, 
where he fell in with a party of men from al Raudba for a short 
but sharp tussle, without appreciable ^lidcaJ result; and soon 
afterwards an attack on Riyadh, in which Fahd, one of the som 
of Dawwas, was mortally wounded. This was followed by a raid 
against Manfttha, and that in turn by another against the Bada- 
win of a Suhai* section on the watering of Hafar al Atk, from 
whom he captured some 8,000 camels and much other proper^. 
Another attack on Riyadh completed the season’s activities with 
a rather heavier casualty list on both sides, but Uttle other result. 

It was in this year (1761) that the former governor of Hurai- 
mila, Mubarak ibn ‘Adwau, fell a vicdni to a paralytic affection. 
And the autumn saw the resumption of the usual military activi¬ 
ties by 'Abdul-‘Aziz, who led off with another attack on Man- 
fiiha. He then attacked Na'jan in al Khaij. where some palms 
were duly cut down, and a few casualties inflicted on the de- 
fendcre; and almost immediately afterwards he descended on al 
Washm, attacking Marrat and al Fara'a in turn, with the result 
that the latter village decided to throw in its lot with the Wa¬ 
habi cause. A deputation was accordingly sent to the Shaikh 
and Muhammad, under the local Amir, Mansur ibn Hamad ibn 
Ibrahim ibn Husain, to do homage and swear eternal loyalty : 
in practical proof of which war was declared on the neighbour¬ 
ing village of Ushaiqir, and actively prosecuted for seven years, 
until Mansur captured the defence towers on the southern 
extremity of the oasis, abutting on the upper end^of al Fara a. 
So Ushaiqir made its submission to the Wahhabi State after a 
gallant struggle of some twenty years in all. 

‘Abdul-*Aziz now resnnied his offensive against Riyadh, kill¬ 
ing some of the night-watchmen of the Maqran suburb, and 
wounding another grandson of Dahham, Sha'lan ibn Dawwas. 
He then turned on al W'ashm, attacking Ushaiqir in support of 
the Fara'a folk, who in concert with the always faithful Shaqra 
population had now built a large fort, called al Hulaila, to 
cover themselves and threaten the enemy. The rains and floods 
of this season (1761/2) had been occcptionally good, and the 
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country wa4 generally in uEcellent conditioii; but a disease 
known as Damgha (apparently some sort of fever afTecting the 
brain, and possibly that known in later times as oasis fever) was 
widespread in the country^ and carried off considerable num¬ 
bers^ including some important personalities in the ecclesiastical 
sphere. A great invasion of hoppers added to the distress of 
the people^ who lost a large proportion of their growing crops. 

Two cxcuraions to Riyadh opened the campaigning season of 
1762/3 with no better results than their predecessors: after which 
^Abdui-*Asdz turned his attention to al Ahsa^ where he camped 
in the neighbourhocKl of al Mutaiiifi for a series of thrusts in 
various directions, resulting in the capture of much booty^ and 
costing the enemy the rdadvely large number of seventy fatal 
casualties. After a fruitless attack on the town of Mubarraz he 
was on his way home when he fell in with a large caravan in the 
*Arma district^ bringing supplies from the coast for the people 
of Riyadh and Hanna. The property of the Riyadh merchants 
he appropriated^ but the folk of Harma^ protected by their truce 
with Darlya,, were allowed to proceed with their goods intact. 

The Wasbm village of Uthaithiya now threw off its allegi¬ 
ance to the Wahhabi State, and attacked its adherents in the 
province; but apparently ‘Abdul-^Azia was at the time engaged 
on a raid against the Subai^ in the neighbourhood of Saih al 
Dufaulj and no immediate action was taken to bring the rebels 
of Uthaithiya into line. Perhaps the attention of the DarUya 
authorities was diverted from this relatively minor matter by an 
occurrence of outstanding significance nearer home. This was 
the second surrender of the formidable lord of Riyadh, Dah- 
ham ibn Dawwas* who had apparently grown tired again of 
the long fight, and now sent a deputation to the Shaikh and 
Muhammad ibn Sa^nd with a cash mdeimtity of 2,000 gold 
pieces and a request for admission into the Wahhabi fold, whose 
leaders he promised to honour and obey thenceforth . The Najdi 
historian scarcely pauses in his stride to record this astonishing 
development, on which he makes no comment whatsoever. He 
seems indeed to have been more inter^ted in the result of one 
of the other hardy perennials of Wahhabi warfare: an expedi¬ 
tion by ^Abdub'Aziz against Jalajil, one of the premier towns of 
Sudair. After the customary skinmsliing^ iivith its tniuor casual¬ 
ties aud the cutting down of many palms, the Jalajil chief Su- 
waiyid decided to make his snbmbsion to the new order; and 
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his example was followed by ail the other town^ and \illagcs of 
Sudair, Passing by Raghaba on the way home, ^Abdub^Aziz 
had news of an 'Ajman raiding party, which had beaten up a 
small gathering of Subai* Badawin m the desert west of the 
Tuwaiq range. Following their tracks he came up with them in 
the plain of Hadba Qldhla, between the ^Ardh hills and the 
Nufbd al SiiTj killing about seventy of them as they scattered 
before his attack, and taking some hundred prisoncis as well as 
forty of their marcs* 

The winter season of r 764/5 was another busy one for the tire¬ 
less *Abdul-^Aziz, beginning with a raid against the Su'^aiyid 
section of the Dhafir and its chief Hammad al Mudaihim, on 
which he was accompanied by a contingent from Riyadh under 
Dawwas, the son of Dahham. The Badawin were attacked at 
Jarab, and thoroughly routed, losing thirty men killed and all 
their possessions^ But in October 1764 he had to reckon with a 
more serious development, resulting direedy from hb defeat of 
the *Ajmaji at Hadba Qiclhla In the previous spring. The sur¬ 
vivors of that battle had fled to distant Najran, whose truculent 
tribes were easily persuaded to join them m a counter-attack on 
the Wahhabis for the rescue of their imprisoned fellow-tribesmen. 

The lord of Najran at that dmc was the Makraml chief, Hasan 
ibn Hibbat-allah, whose jurisdiction embraced the Wa^ila and 
Yam tribes, from whom an imposing array of warriors was re¬ 
cruited for an advance against Dar'^iya. Reaching the village 
and oasis of Hair al Subai* in Wadi Hanifa, they w^re settling 
down to besiege the villagers when news arrived of *Abdul-^Azi^ 
on the march with a large force of Wahhabis. The Najrams im¬ 
mediately deployed to meet the enemy, and the desperate battle 
which ensued resulted in the complete dbeomfiture of *Abdul^ 
*Aziz and his troops, who fled incontinently: suffering heavy 
casualties, including about 500 killed and many prisoners. It is 
said that Darkly a alone had to mourn the loss of seventy-seven of 
its citizens, while Manfuha and Riyadh contributed seventy and 
fifty men respectively to the list of dead. Other contingents 
which suffered were those of 'Arqa (23}, *Ayaina (sS)^ Hurai- 
niiia (16), Dhurma (four) and Thadiq (one): the rest of the 
casualties being distributed among the Badawin levies. The 
total of prisoners was put at 220. 

When *Abdub*Aziz and the survivors of the Dariiya contin¬ 
gent appeared before Shaikh Muhammad ibn 'Abdu]-Wahhab 
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to report this disaster^p he contented himself with a quotation 
from the Quran: ^Rejoice not nor mouEn^ for yc shall overcome 
if ye be faithfol , - Nevertheless this triumphant challenge to 
the Wahhabi cause, coming as it did from the despised and de¬ 
tested schisms ofNajran and ai Ahsa, must have been a bitter 
blow to the founder of Wahhabisin; and the shadow of the 
tragedy must have darkened the last days of Muhammad ibn 
Sa^ud, who was now near the end of his long and honourable 
career. Their immediate reaction to the dangerous situation 
which had developed was perhaps rather surprising^ Instead of 
girding up their loins to avenge the humiliadng defeat, they de¬ 
cided to negotiate a settlement with the victor, who had indeed 
reached the neighbourhood of Riyadh in his advance on the 
capitals The Shaikh sent for the Dhafir chiefs Faisal ibn Suhail, 
to act as mediator; and the negotiations, which took place in the 
magnificent palm-grove of al Mahatta, where Hasan ibn Hib- 
bat-allah had set up his tents, soon resulted in a settlement on 
the basis of an exchange of all prisoners and, presumably, the 
payment of an indemnity. The Najran chief immediately struck 
camp, and returned home: apparently forgetful of ^Arai^ar, the 
Bani Khalid prince, with whom it had been arranged that the 
two armies should join in a concerted attack on the Wahhabi 
capital, 

lu any ease the war was over long before ^Arai'ar was ready 
to take part in it; and his decision now to pursue the maticr 
without his southern ally was scarcely likely to be profitable* He 
did how^cver arrive with a large army in the neighbourhood of 
Dax^iya, on which he used his guns and mortars in the inten'als 
of skimiishing among the palm-groves during a fruitless sojourn 
of about three weeks: after which he departed for al Ahsa, leav¬ 
ing behind some forty of his dead, while the total Dar^iya casual¬ 
ties were about a do^en. 

And BO ended the last war of Muhammad ibn Sa^ud, who was 
gathered to his fathers in the cemeterj' of Dar*iya, full of years 
and honour, during the summer of 1765. He was better known 
to his people for his piety and his humanity than for any mili¬ 
tary prowess* In fact his own last c^eperience of campaigning 
had been his attack on Riyadh in 1750, since when he had left 
the leadership of his armies, fii^t to the ‘Ayaina princes, "Uth- 
man and Mishari, and later exclusively to his son and heir, 
^Abdul-*Aiie* Twice he had had the sati^action of receiving the 
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surrender of his most inveterate enemy, Dahham of Riyadh; and 
he died in the comfortable knowledge that the greatest single 
trouble of his life had been settled for cver^ for it was not til] after 
his death that Dahham was once morCj, and for the last dme* lo 
throw off the yoke of Dar^iya^ The Najran affair had been the 
most serious blow he had suffered m his lifetime, and the ageing 
monarch may well have felt anxious about Ihe future of hb 
realm, though the subsequent defeat of the Ban! KbaUd invasion 
may have somewhat reassured him regarding the military 
strength of his cause. It was indeed to him that that cause owed 
its being; and it was to it that he and his successors owed their 
tide to fame* It may be said with complete truth that but for 
him Wahhabism would never have had its day. It was he who 
provided the stage for a renascence of Islam. 


ChapUr^ 
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T he new Imam of Dar'iya was no stranger to administra¬ 
tive and military responsibility, when the full burden of 
government fdl upon on the death of bis father. He 
had made his dibut as a soldier in two expeditions against Dah- 
ham ibn Dawwas of Riyadh under the supreme command of his 
father-in-law the Amir of ‘Ayaina, 'Uthman ibn Hamad ibn 
Mu'ammar, in r 74B: the year of the birth of his eldest son, and 
eventual successor, Sa'ud. His brother, ‘Abdullah ibn Muham¬ 
mad, had already, in 1746, led a force to the relief of Manfuha, 
which had been attacked and was being hard pressed by Dah- 
ham, who withdrew after being twice wounded himself and 
having his mare killed under him; this being the first encounter 
between Dar'iya and Riyadh since the inception of the Wahhabi 
rdgime in the previous year, and the beginning of a long-drawn- 
out war between the rival ci ty-States, which was by no means at 
an end when *Abdul-‘Azia ascended the throne of Dar'iya in 
1765. Incidentally, as already noted, there had arisen some 
coolness between him and his father-in-law during a third ex¬ 
pedition in 1748 against the town of Tharmida, the attack 
on which was called off, xn spite of 'Abdul-‘Aziz's protests, in 
circumstances suggesting collusion or lukewammess in the cause 
which ‘Uthman had adopted of his own free will two years 
before. The suspicions thus aroused had come to a head in 
1850, when 'U thman was assassinated in the mosque of‘Ayaina 
after" the Friday prayers by his own trusted lieutenants. 

Ever since those days ‘Abdul-'Aziz had been constantly en¬ 
gaged in military activities in one direction or another, though 
most frequently against the ruler of Riyadh; and it was not long 
before the ageing Muhammad left the leadership of the W'ahhabi 
army entirely to him. More than once Dahham, hard pressed 
by the W ahha bi attacks, had sued for peace; and more than 
once be had infringed the conditions of the truces obtained by 
nominal acceptance of the Wahhabi rdglme. And it was appro¬ 
priate enough that he should now have chosen the year of 
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‘Abdul-*Aziz’s accession to the throne to throw off the yoke of 
Dar’iya once more, and resume the struggle with an attack on 
Manfuha in association with Zald ibn Zamil, the ruler of Dilam 
and Khaij. ‘Abdul-*Aziz now attacked Riyadh^ and gained a 
footing in some of its turrets before being forced back by a strong 
counter-attack. Dahham’s allies of the Subai' tribe were then 
raided by ‘Abdullah ibn Muhammad with some success, while 
*Abdul-‘Aziz sent a second expedition to maintain pressure on 
Riyadh, though it also was driven off without difficulty. 

So the quarrel dragged on, with pin-pricking expeditions at 
intervals, and occasionally varied by extumons Irom Dar'iya 
against the Badawin allies of Dahham in the ‘Arma desert or in 
the oasis of Hair al Subai*, downstream of Manluha in Wadi 
Hanifa. In the spring of 1771 the Subai' were attacked in force 
and besieged in the village of Hair, until they surrendered and 
swore loyalty to the chief of Dar'iya. This arrangement was 
scarcely likely to endure in the political setting of the time^ but 
matters came to a head in the autumn of the same year, when, 
after one brief excursion against Riyadh, ‘Abdul-*Aziz bad 
reached the village of *Arqa on his way to make a second attack, 
when his scouts reported the approach of Dahham with a large 
force of cavalry and camelry to attack the village. On sighting 
the Dar‘iya force, however, Daliham beat in retreat, with 
‘Abdul-*Aziz in hot pursuit over the desert downs. Two sons of 
the Riyadh chief, Dawwas and Sa'dun, were tracked down and 
s lain, together with about a score of their followers, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Fawwara well. This was a severe blow to the 
pride and confidence of Dahham; and when ‘Abdul-'Aziz 
renewed his probing during the late spring of 1773, he had 
again reached ‘Arqa on his second auempt, when the news was 
brought to him of his enemy’s flight from Riyadh. He pressed 
his march at once, to reach the city in the afternoon and find 
it practically empty of its inhabitants. 

Dahham ibn Dawwas had indeed fled with his women-folk 
and children and retainers; having made his preparations 
secretly under cover of darkness, and only announcing his 
intentions to his people when everything was ready for his de¬ 
parture. ‘O people of Riyadh 1 ’ he said, ‘here I have been all 
these years fighting Ibn Sa'ud; and now I am weary of fighting, 
and abandon it to him. Whoso would follow me, let him do so; 
otherwise let him remain in his place.’ Most of the people fled 
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after him, making for al Khajj, in the midst of the summer heat, 
for it now the middle of June* Many of them perilled of 
hunger or thirst. ‘Abdiii-^Aziz occupied the deserted city, 
and had aD the houses sealed for the protection of their contents 
from pilfering, while he sent his troops in pursuit of the fugidves, 
killing and robbing the stragglers. So the long fight had ended, 
which had lasted for some twenty-seven years, with a total esti¬ 
mated casualty list of about 4,000 men killed on both sides, of 
whom 2,300 were Dahham's followers* And for years to come 
it was a proverb in Najd, when anyone did something silly, to 
compare it with the flight of Dahham from Riyadh. One 
cannot help feeling that he was a man of heroic mould, as 
deeply determined to fight for the freedom of the Arabs, as 
his rivals of Dar'iya were to impose the yoke of God on their 
stiff-necked paganism. He fought a losing cause; but the 
sudden collapse of his defence was in all probability due to the 
loss of his two sons in the dibdcle of the previous year. That must 
have preyed on the mind of an old man worn out by a lifetime 
of conflict. 

*AbduI-*Aziz bad by this time been exactly eight years on the 
throne of Dar'iya, which was still Uttlc more than primus initr 
pans among the numerous city-States of Arabia, Apart from his 
constant preoccupation with Dahham, there was litde of real 
significance in the record of these years. Tharmida had been 
attacked in 1766, but the battle of al Sahn provided a victory of 
no permanent import In the following year there was a seriis 
of minor raids, the most significant of which was one directed 
against the oasis of *Auda in Sudair under the command of the 
Imam's nephew, Hidhlul ibn Faisal^ whose father had been 
killed in operations against Dahham in 1747, He was accom¬ 
panied by Sa^ud, then aged nineteen, the eldest son of *Abdul- 
^Aziii, who was thus having his first experience of campaigning. 
With the expedition were also certain exiles from *Auda, of a 
former ruUng family of the village, seeking reinstatement io the 
chieftainship for their leader, Mansur ibn ^Abdullah ibn Hamad. 
The di fii£ta occupant of the office was easily defeated and slain, 
and Mansur duly became chief of the oasis. 

It was in this year that the provinces of Washm and Sudair 
threw in their lot with die Wahhabi ripme, and took the oath 
of loyalty to *Abdul-*A?i£ and Shaikh Muhammad ibn ‘Abdul- 
Wahhab, who at this time, and indeed from the beginning of his 
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movement, seems to have occupied a status indistinguishable 
from that of co-rcgent. We are told specifically that ‘Abdul- 
'Aziz, like his father, never undertook any enterprise without 
consul dng the Shaikh. At any rate with the adhesion of these 
provinces, and the alliances with 'Ayalna aiid Manfuha, the 
VVahhab) State had made appreciable progress in the process of 
expansion, which was to carry it within the next three decades 
far beyond the wildest dreams of the prince and prophet who 
had combined to create it. For the moment the main pre¬ 
occupation of the State was to combat the effects of a severe 
fainine, known to local history by the name of al Sau^a, in which 
the wells dried up, and the cost of living rose, while many died 
of hunger and sickness, and many others migrated from Najd to 
Basra, Zubair and Kuwait during this and the following years, 
afler which the drought was broken by good rains, though the 
appearance of locusts and hoppers prevented the usual summer 
sowing of millet and fodder crops. 

In r 768 Sa‘ud bad his first experience of an independent com¬ 
mand in two expeditions: all going well with the first, which was 
directed against Zilfi on the flank of the important Qasim pro¬ 
vince, while the second, against the Al Muna in the southern 
sands, began well enough, but ended in the forced retreat of 
Sa'ud^s force when Badawin reinforcements gathered to the help 
of their comrades. Some casualties were suffered, including the 
death of Nasir ibn 'Utbmau Ibn Mu^ammar, who would seem 
to have succeeded Sultan ibn Muhsln al Mu'ammari as chief of 
^Ayaina some years earlier, though we have no record of the 
change. 

After this set-back Sa'ud was sent to intervene in local 
troubles in the Qasim at the invitation of Hamud al Duraibi, 
the ruler of Buraida, who was at feud with the folk of'Anaiza. 
The usual indeterminate battle was fought outside one of the 
gates of the latter, with small losses to both sides, though those 
of 'Anaiza included ‘Abdullah ibn Hamad ibn Zamil, who 
appears to have been the ruler of the city at this time. In 
the following year however, after expeditions led by ‘AbduU 
Aziz in person against Majma'a and Hilaliya {west of‘Anaiza), 
the people of the Qasim made their submission to the Wahhabi 
State. This did not prevent the continuance of local intrigues in 
the province, and the new Amir of Buraida, Rashid al Duraibi, 
was ejected the town by the ‘Alaiyan family a year later: 
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when ‘Abdui-‘Aziz was engaged on his fiiBt raid beyond the Emits 
or Arabia proper, with the Dhafir and the Muhaminara Badaw^ 
of the ‘Iraq border as his objective. On the other side of Arabia 
too he was in correspondence with the Sharif of Mecca, Ahmad 
ibn Sa'id, at whose request he sent one of his leading Shaikhs, 
‘Abdul-*Aziz ibn ‘Abdullah ibn Husaiyin, to explain (he prm- 
ciples of the Wahhabi dispensation to him and tJie leading 
divines of the holy city. By the time of his arrival however there 
had been a change in the rulership of Mecca, as Ahmad had 
been deposed by members of his own family in favour of his 
nephew, Sumr ibn Musa’id. It is perhaps unnecessary to dis¬ 
cus the details of this remarkable conference, which appears to 
have resulted in a declaration by the Meccan prelates of their 
complete sadsfaciion with the visiting Shaikh's unexceptionable 
exposition of the Wahhabi case. 

No sooner had * Abdul-'Aziz rested from the labours of his long 
struggle vdth Dahham, than a new and potentiaUy greater 
danger confronted him from the cast: possibly as the rsult of 
his own gratuitous thrust towards the Iraq frontier. During the 
spring of 1774 ‘Arai'ar ibn Dujain, the prince of al Ahsa and 
chief of the Bani Khahd tribe, advanced on the Q,asim to attack 
Buraida, which, after a short siege, he captured by storm and 
sacked, before withdrawing down Wadi Rima to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Khabiya and Nabqiya. Here he received encouraging 
correspondence from various districts of N^d, which had evi¬ 
dently been deeply impressed by hU capture of Buraida and the 
size of his army. And he was preparing for a campaign against 
Dar'iya. itself and the neighbouring districts, when suddenly he 
feU iU and died in May, about a month after his withdrawal from 
Buinida. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, Butaiyin, who was how¬ 
ever, in spite of a lavish distribution of largesse from the cam¬ 
paign funds, unable to keep the army together for the prosecu¬ 
tion of his father’s objective, and consequently returned to ai 
Ahsa. Here he was before long set upon and strangled to death 
in his own house by his brothers, Dujain and Sa'dun. The 
former succeeded to the family honours, but died shortly after¬ 
wards; beEcved to have been poisoned by Sa'dun, who now 
became prince of al Ahsa and leader of his tribe. ^ 

Meanwhile Sa‘ud ibn ‘Abdul-Aziz had been raiding: first to¬ 
wards al Khaij, and later against 2 ilfi, without any striking re- 
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suits* though in both dirccdons there was evidence of the spread 
of the Wahhabi teaching, as the people of Hariq Na'am and 
those of the Majma^a district sent deputations to announce their 
allegiance to the new regime. But al Khaij showed no disposition 
to fall into line; and after a second visitation by "Abdul-"Aziz 
himself early in 1775*^ Zaid ibn ZamiJ of Dilam conspired with 
the chief of Wadi Dawasir* Huwail of the WuddaMn , and other 
leaders of the southern districts^ to eniist the help of the Najran 
tribes in staving off the aggre^ion of Dar^iya. To this end they 
coHected large sums of money to disburse to the various eWefs 
concerned; and io due course a formidable army, comprising 
the setded elements of the great oasis and the Yam tribesmen* 
was on the march towards al ‘Aridh. Joined by the Dawasir and 
the Khaij folk on the way* the confederates arrived at Hair al 
Subai** where they did much damage among the palm-groves* 
and killed about forty of the defenders in various actions, before 
contimiing their march to Dhurnia. Here they met with deter¬ 
mined opposition, and lost heavily in the hghdng among the 
palm-groves* from which they were eventually dislodged: the 
confederates then deciding to abandon the expedidon and re¬ 
turn to their homes* while Zaid ibn Misha ri ibn Zanul* left thus 
exposed to attack* made his peace with Dar^iya and entered the 
Wahhabi fold. Sa^ud bad at this time been conducting an ex¬ 
pedition against Buraida* which was forced to surrender and 
accept "Abdullah ibn Hasan of Al 'Alaiyan as their new Amir* 
presumably in place of Rashid al Duraibi* who had been ejected 
from the town shortly before* but appears to have returned and 
taken chaise soon aftenvards* 

Early in 177$ the setded people of al Ahsa* led by the citizens 
of Hufhuf made an unsuccessful attempt to throw off the yoke 
of the Bard Khalid and their chief Sa"dun. On the other hand the 
Wahhabi cause had received an accession of strength by the ad¬ 
hesion of Zilfi and Munaikh (Majma^^a), though the Dilam leader 
repented of his earher action and slew one of the new creed's 
most zealous supporters, "Abdul-"Aziz took immediate acrion to 
restore the situation* and Zaid fled: being later pardoned on 
making his submission* but not restored to the Amirate, which 
was conferred on Sulaiman ibn "Ufaisan. The ne^hbouring 
township of Yamama now also made its subinission to the W^ah- 
habi cause* tliough its leaders were soon in correspondence with 
disaffected elements in Dilam to challenge the new regime, Zaid 
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ibft Zamil was the ring-leader of the insurreettort, which forced 
Ibn 'Ufkisan to withdraw &om Dilam with its loyalist garrison, 
Zaid now reassumed the Amirate, and concerted with Hasan al 
Bijadi, the Yamama chief, plans for a general revolt of the pro¬ 
vince, while ‘Abdul-'Aaiz himself was away in the south country 
raiding the Al Muira again. He had captured considerable 
numbers of camels from their pastures, when the Badawin 
gathered in force to drive out the invader. The Wahhabi force 
was pressed back into the strait of‘Aqaba Dhaiqa in the uplands 
of Muhairiq al Safa, where they suffered heavy losses in men and 
camels, including the recently appointed Amir of Buraida, ‘Ab¬ 
dullah ibn Hasan Al ‘Alaiyan. 

‘Abdul-*Aziz now had to deal wnth the Khaij trouble, and 
sent Sa'ud to the province for a preliminary canter to investi¬ 
gate the situation in the Yaruama area. Here he encountered 
the local troops, returning from a reconnaissance or a raid, and 
a vigorous fight took place in the Sahba chatinel; both parties 
eventually withdrawing homeward with honours even. ‘Abdul- 
*Aziz now sent out a call for a general muster of his levies for a 
serious attempt to settle the Khaij problem once for all. But, 
when the expedition was on the point of starting, the Amir of 
Harma, ‘Uthman al Mudliji, protested to the Imam that his 
owTi district was much more in need of a salutary lesson than 
Khaij, as his people had got right out of hand and were openly 
fioudng the principles of the faith: so that he was no longer in a 
position to perform his functions as governor. He pleaded for 
the diversion of a sufficiently strong contingent to deal at once 
with the Harma situation, and to bring back hostages to Dar'iya 
for the future good conduct of the tosvu. ‘Abdul-*Aziz acceded 
to his plea, and sent his brother ‘Abdullah ibn Muhammad to 
cope with the trouble. He led his army by way of the Haisiya 
pass and the Hamada plain to create the impression that he was 
going to the Qasim, Then he doubled back up the Ghat gully 
to the plateau, and arrived at his objective under cover of night, 
to make the necessary dispositions inside and outside the town 
for a dawn attack, 

The inhabitants mean while slept peacefully, until they were 
awoken by a single volley fired at a given moment by every man 
in the force who had a firearm. There was obviously no possi¬ 
bility of resistance, and no escape; and the people flocked to 
'Abdullah to inquire the reason for his acdon. He assured them 
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that they had nothing to fear ; but that their own Amir had com« 
plained to the Imam of their impious conduct and rebellious 
attitude^ so that it was deemed advisable to pay them a visit, and 
invite four of their leaders to proceed to Dar‘iya as hostages for 
the good behaviour of the rest of the population* If the four, 
including a brother of ‘Uthman, would come along quietly, all 
would be well, and the expedidon would depart. $0 everything 
was arranged without a single casualty, and the people took the 
oath of loyalty to the State once more, while the would-be dis¬ 
turbers of the peace accompanied ‘Abdullah to Dar'iya, to re¬ 
main there as guests of the Imam, while the latter resumed his 
operations against Khaij, These were also entrusted to ‘Ab¬ 
dullah ibn Muhammad, who however seems to have done little 
more than skirmish vaguely round Dilam. 

Before long sedition was again at work in Harma, whose 
leaders, in secret collusion with Hamad ibn ‘Uthman al Tuwai- 
jiri, the Amir of Majma'a, plotted to assassinate their own Amir, 
‘Uthman ibn ‘Abdullah, and seize his religious friends of Maj- 
rtia'a, who often visited him for theological discussions, as hos¬ 
tages to balance their own four leaders, still at Dar'iya. The 
first part of the plan worked well enough; the usual visitors 
arrived, and were shown into the reception room, while ‘Uth¬ 
man, who vras away in his palm-grove, was sent for. On his way 
home he was waylaid and slain by his brother, Khudhair, and a 
cousin, ‘Uthman ibn Ibrahim, who then proceeded to seize his 
guests, put them in stocks, and lock the door of the reception- 
room on them. But the second part of their programme, in¬ 
volving the occupation of Majma‘a with the privity of its Amir, 
went awry owing to a curious accident ’When the force sent 
from Harma arrived in Majma‘a, the guilty Amir happened to 
be standing outside the gate of his castle with a numter of re- 
^ctable (Wahhabi) citizens who, scenting trouble at the sight 
of the armed men advancing on them, dashed into the fort with 
the Amir, and bolted the door. In the circumstances the Amir 
could not betray himself by any response to the calk of his 
ftiends outside, while the people of the town hastily manned their 
Strong-points, and the invaders returned home unsucce^fol. 

A son of the Amir was sent to Dariiya with the news; and 
Sa‘ud came posting up to deal with the situation. Harma sur¬ 
rendered after a few days of siege and some desultory fighting, 
and agreed to deUver up their Majma'a prisoners, while 
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surprisingly enough Sa^ud also promised that the Harma hostages 
at Dar'iyu woidd be released. He then sent for the Amirs of 
Majma'a and Jalajil, whoj though under strong suspicion of 
complicity in a plot designed to go much further than it had yet 
done, were technically innocent people. The province would 
however obviously be better for their absence * and both w^ere 
banished from their towns, with their families and impedimenta, 
to Qasab and Shaqra respectively5 though later on it was con¬ 
sidered advisable to transfer Suwaiyid, the dismissed Amir of 
Jalajil, to the greater security ofDarUya itself, Na^r ibn Ibrahim, 
the brother of one of the murderers of ^Uthman, w'aa appointed 
Amir of Harmaj while the whole province of Sudair and Mu- 
naikh (including Majma*a and Hanna) was placed under *Ab- 
duUah ibnjalajilp apparendy a relation of Suwaiyid), with head¬ 
quarters at Jalajil, 

So Sa'ud returned home; and ^Abdul-*Aziz was once more 
free to tackle the situation in Kbaij, proceeding himself to Dilam 
at a moment when Zaid ibn Zamil happened to be away at 
Yamama, The attack was pressed vigorously, and there was 
fighting in the outskirts of the town itself Zaid however had 
rapidly collected a force to come to the help of his fellow- 
citizens; and finding his access to the town barred by the battle, 
he threw his force against the Wahhabi camp, in which *Abdul- 
*A3Eiz himself happened to be with the camcb and impedimenta 
of the expedition. The attack was vigorously resisted, though 
the defenders lost some tw^enty men and a number of camels, 
before the main body attacking the town became aware of what 
was happening in its rear* The assault was immediately dis¬ 
continued, and the troops evacuated the towm to go to the rescue 
of the camp. Zaid took advantage of the luU to enter the town, 
while ‘Abdul-*Aziz withdrew his troops to the neighbouring 
oasis of Na*jan: cutting down palms and destroying growing 
crops before returning, once more unsuccessful, to Dar*iya. 

In the following spring (1778) Sa'dun ibn ‘Arai^ar, the prince 
of al Ahsa, came up to Kharj, possibly to negotiate an alliance 
against the Wahhabi State with Zaid ibn Zamil and his allies. 
For some unexplained reason however he decided to come to an 
understanding with ‘Abdu]-*Aziz, who readily agreed to his 
suggestion of a peace pact There seems however to have been no 
actual meeting between the rival chiefe, though Sa‘dun pa^ed 
through Banban on his way to the watering of Mubaidh near 
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the Muja:Z2aI ridge. Whether this constituted a breach of the 
peace or noi| Sa' dun appears to have been nervous of a possible 
attack from Dar^iya, and somewhat hastily decided to return to 
al Ahsa in spite of the midsummer heat of June or July^ which 
took toll of his sheep and camels. Early in the following year 
(^779) however we find him intriguing with the people of Har- 
ma and Zilfi for a concerted attack on Majma*a^ now a recog¬ 
nised hotbed of Wahhabi zeal with a ganison of Wahhabi 
troops. The first step w^as taken by the folk of Harma, who 
occupied the turrets of the extensive pahn-groves round the town. 
The full force of Zilfi now came to reinforce them^ while Sa'dun 
also arrived shortly after with a {brmidable army. 

The people of Majma^a shut themselves up in their town and 
fort to stand a siege^ while the enemy made free of the palm- 
groves and cultivation^ cutting down the trees and grazing 
their camels and sheep on the gromng crops. The town’s only 
hope was for help from Dar*iya; but it was reduced to such straits 
that a message had been sent to Sa^un suggesting a truce pend¬ 
ing negotiations for surrender, when it became kno'^tl that a 
Wahhabi force under Hasan ibu h-lishaii ibn Sa^ud was at Jala- 
jil, now the capital of the province, planning the relief of Maj- 
ma*a. A small but strong force was accordingly sent to try to get 
through the enemy lines to the fort under cover of darkness. It 
seems to have got through unobserved, and ropes were let down 
from the roof of the fort to admit them. The besiegers now lost 
heart; and the first to abandon the enterprise were the fiadawin 
of Bani Khalid, weary of a sedentary deadlock which deprived 
their camels of their normal pastures* The Zilfi contingent also 
made for home, leaving Hama alone to carry on the fight 
against its neighbour. 

^Abdul-'Aziz had previously sent his brother ^Abdullah to the 
rescue of the latter; and he was shortly afterwards joined by 
Sa^ud with a large force, to besiege Harma. The tables were 
now turned on the aggressors, who were attacked vigorously day 
after day until they were pressed back to their fort, and closely 
besieged* When they sued for peace Sa'ud insisted that all per- 
Mns who had been guilty of disturbing the peace should be ban¬ 
ished, and that all the pafrn-groves of the town should be made 
over to the State treasury. Peace having been agreed to on these 
reported progress to his father, who wrote back 
as the whole population of Harma had consistently been 
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disturbers of the peace for a long time^ the town should be ra^cd 
to the ground Sa^ud accordingly had the town wall dcmolkbed 
and many of the houses destroyed^ while all the guilty persons 
were banished' most of them going to Zubair^ while others 
settled down in Majma'a. 

Soon after this episode two expeditions were launched against 
Zilfi* under Sa^ud and 'Abdullah ibn Muhammad respectively^ 
to punish it for its share in the trouble. On both occasions there 
was some hghting without appreciable result. On reaching Rag- 
haba on his way home ^Abdullah had given the Sudair and 
Washm contingents permission to depart to their homes; but 
when the remainder of the force reached the wells of Hafar al 
*Ath, it was suddenly confronted by Sa'dun ibn ^Arai^ar in per¬ 
son with a large Bani Khalid army. The depleted Wahhabi 
force took a severe beatingj losing very heavily in casualties^ 
which included the commanders of the Washm and Sudair con¬ 
tingents, who had presumably remained with ^Abdullah to visit 
the Imain^ 'Abdullah hims^ was evidently among *the very 
few who made good their escape^ while SaMun proceeded to 
raid a section of the Subai^ only to tind that the military con* 
tingent of Dhurma was encamped at the same watering* 
His cavalry were routed, and a Shaikh of al ‘Amair, SaMuti 
ibn Khalidj fell into the hands of the enemy, who released him 
on payment of a ransom of 3 ,000 gold pieces* 

The Subai' then proceeded to raid the Dhafir, camped at Saf- 
wan on the ^Iraq border, and lifted 4,000 of their camek* W^ah^ 
habi contingents again visited Khaij, and penetrated as far as 
Hauta for a bout of ineffective akirmishing; while ZOfi was also 
attacked, and made submission to the Wahhabi regime, which 
seems now to have been fairly solidly established from the Qasim 
in the north to Khaij in the south, and from the Dahna in the 
east to the *Ataiba and Harb country in the west, which fell 
somewhat loosely into the sphere of the Sharils of Mecca, though 
the tribes themselves were virtually seff-goveming. Tht con¬ 
stant adhesion and defection ofunits in the Wahhabi sphere dur¬ 
ing these yeais would seem to reflect the spirit of the times both 
in the settled and in the nomad areas; where the natural re¬ 
pugnance of the Arabs to any form of discipline or contro! was 
being increasingly challenged by a spiritual movement based on 
authoritarian principles, which were widely recognised as valid, 
though in fact honoured more in the breach than the obscrv- 
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ance. And no one saw more dearly than Muhammad ibn 
* AbdubWahhab himself from the beginning of his ministry that 
overwhelming force would be needed to make the word of God 
prevail over the serd-pagan customs of the desert Arab. The 
main weakness of the movement Jay in the fact that the Bada- 
win^ while always ready to take part in enterprises promising 
good returns in loot, were never ready conscious of a spiritual 
mission [ while in the towns and villages local rivalries were too 
often the determining factor in the choice betw^een adhesion to 
or rejection of the Wahhabi cause. One cannot detect in the 
political development of these times any sense of that brother¬ 
hood of (rightly guided) man, which was to become the corner¬ 
stone of the Ikhwan movement of the twentieth century. 

The year 178 r was one of unrest and instability over a wide 
area, extending from the southern province of al Fara* to 
the tribal marches of ^Iraq. The main preoccupation of the 
Wahhabi ruler was again with Khazj, with extensions of the 
usual raiding to the districts of Hauta and Hariq. After an 
attack on Dllam, Sa^ud ttimcd his attention to the east, where 
he built the fort of al £ida^ near Sulaimiya, and posted a garri¬ 
son in it under the command of Muhammad ibn Ghushaiyan, 
to keep a watch on the activities of the Yamama chief, Hasan 
ibn Kashid at Bijadl, who howev'er died during the year, while 
his brother Farhan was killed in the skirmishmg round the 
town. The Dilam folk appealed to Sa^dun ibn 'Arai'^ar for help 
in an attempt to suppress this dangerous outpost of Wahhabi 
power; but two attacks on Bida‘ were easily repulsed, and 
SaMun went olF in search of fresh pas tures farther north. Mean¬ 
while ‘Abdul-*Aziz himself, having led a foray down to Hauta, 
where he had the better of sporadic fighting and did much 
damage among the palm-groves, turned back on Dilam, to treat 
It and its outlying suburbs in rimBar fashion. The centre of 
gravity now shifted to the north, where Sa'dun and his allies of 
the *Anaza (Hablan section} attacked and routed thcDahamsha 
under Mijiad ibn Fawwazr while the Dhafir tribe came out in 
force against various tribal concentrations in the neighbourhood 
of Mubaidh, whither Sa'ud now hastened to meet them. The 
sight of their numbers deterred him from an immediate attack, 
and he retired to Tumair to await the reinforcements he had 
summoned. On their arrival he advanced agaiiist the Dhafir 
concentration, and utterly defeated them: capturing ail their 
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camp fumiturej and immense quantities of Hvcstockj mcluding 
r 7 jOOo sheep, s^cnjo camels and 15 marm. 

McanwhUe the pot of rebellion was simmering in the Qasim, 
where by the beginning of i all was ready for a general rising 
against the local champions of Wahliabism, of whom some prin¬ 
cipal men were IdUed, including Mansur and Thunaian of the 
Abal-Khail family- The rebels now appealed to SaMun ibn 
*Aiai*ar, who soon appeared before Buraida with a large army 
comprising, besides his own Bani Khalid, coxtsidcrabie elements 
of the DhaEr and Shammar. It would seem that the whole 
population of the Qasim was behind the revolt except the towns 
of Buraida, Rass and Tanuma^ and Buraida was of cquisc the 
mainspring of the loyalist cause under its Amitj Hujmlan ibn 
Hamad of A 1 *Alaiyan, who would seem to have succeeded *Ab- 
duUah ibn Hasan, on the lattcr^s death in action in al Kbarj^ 
During the siege of some four months which emued, a member 
of the ^Alaiyan family, Sulalm an al Hujadani by name^ was sus^ 
pec ted of a treacherous understanding with the enemy, and 
slain out of hand by Hujailan himself. 

This action met with immediate public approval, and Sa'^dun, 
realising that the siege might last indehnitcly, abandoned the 
enterprise, and marched by way of Zilfi to Mubaidh, where be 
camped to reorganise his force, and was joined by very consider¬ 
able reinforcements from many directions. The bauahed 
leaders of various towns of Sudair hastened to join him from 
Zubair and elsewhere, while his most important accession of 
strength was the Khaij contingent which now came up with 
Zald ibn ZamiL By the middle of November the whole army 
was ready for action, and it was decided that the first attack 
should be against the tow^n of Raudba, whose exMed chids were 
with SaMuri, These were sent forward with a strong force, de¬ 
tached from the main body, and had no difficulty in occupying 
the io>™ under cover of darkness, while the Wahhabi garrison 
in the great fort agreed next morning to surrender and depart on 
a guarantee of immunity from molestation in the process. 
Sa'dun now came up to make his headquarters at Raudha dur¬ 
ing the time needed for the stabilisation of the situation under 
the restored rule of the Al Madhi: whereupon he left them to 
fend for themselves, and departed, while other contingents also 
withdrew to their homes. 

Now Sa^ud ibn ‘Abdul-*Am was at this time encamped at 
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Thadiq* watching developments; and no sootier had Sa’dun 
withdrawn and his army disbanded than he sent forward ele¬ 
ments of his force to attack Raudha: the imtial operadons being 
entrusted mainly to the village contingents of Sudair itself, with 
a sdHening of men from *Aridh and Washm. The Amir, 'Aim 
ibn Majai\ was killed m acdon, and succeeded by his brother^ 
*Aqil; and the struggle continued m die usual desultory manner, 
until Sa'iid himself came up with the niaiji body of his army to 
increase the pressure on the defenders. The outlying palm- 
groves were occupied, and many trees destroyed; and in due 
course there was only the fort left in the hands of ^AqiL In these 
circumstances he was forced to sue for peace, which was agreed 
to on harsh terms: a large sum of money being demanded as in¬ 
demnity, while the Al Madhi family and its adherents were once 
more banished. Having thus occupied Raudha, Sa*ud pn> 
cceded to look into the affairs of neighbouring towns suspected 
of helping the Al Madhi rebds, including al DakhUa and al 
Fara*a, before returning home to prepare for the next scason^s 
aedvities, which took him far aheld to Mustajldda for a raid on 
a section of the Mutair. 

About the same time (in the spring of 1783) Zaid ibn 2 amil 
sallied forth to raid the Subai* somewhere in the desert, and was 
returning homeward when he encountered a patrol under the 
command of Sulalman ibn ^Ufaisan, which had been sent out by 
'Abdul-’Aai® from Dar'iya to keep the main caravan routes 
open. The two parties immediately began skirmishing for posi- 
tioUj when a stray shot killed 2 aid. This disaster took the heart 
out of his followers, who lost ten men in their flight, while the 
camels taken from the Subal'’ by them were recovered and re¬ 
stored to their owmers. Z aid's son Barrak now became Amir of 
Diiam; and he was soon in action with the Yamama folk to 
attack Manfuha, tvidi the usual accompaniment of vague skir¬ 
mishing and insignifleant casualties on both sides. Sa'ud vras 
at the time raiding in the direction of al Ahsa, and was re¬ 
turning homewards liom a succ^sTul attack on the village of al 
*Uyun, when he decided to pay a surprise visit to Yamama* 
Actually he had the good luck of finding the bulk of its popula¬ 
tion in their spring camp in the desert on his way, and immedi¬ 
ately launched hb attack, before which they fled in disorder, 
losing no fewer than eighty men in the process. Sa'ud then went 
up to the Qasim to skirmish round ^Anaiza, but soon returned 
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home, possibly because of the unfavourable conditions obtaining 
at the dine from the point of view of keeping a large force in the 
field. Owing to the failure of the winter rains at the end of 
indeed, the whole of Najd was in the throes of a severe drought, 
destined to continue well Into the year i yfifi, with scarcity, high 
prices and sickn^ in its tram. 

At the end of 1784 or the beginning of the following year 
Sa^ud ted an expedition down to Kharj; and, receiving news of 
a rich caravan of ftjodsttiffs destined for that province and for 
the town of Hauta, made his dispositions to waylay it at the 
watering of Thulaima, in the desert about a dozen miles from 
Yamama, The large caravan with its escort of 300 warriors had 
run out of water; and its advance guard raced for the wells as 
soon as the palms of the little oasis were sighted m the distance. 
Sa'ud’s men had no difiiculty in disposing of them; but the cara¬ 
van halted on hearing the shooting, while its escort made ready 
to defend it against attack. It was however easy enough prey, 
though the escort put up a desperate fight, losing about half its 
total strength, including Zamil, another son of die redoubtable 
Zaid. The survivors scattered in flight, leaving the whole cara¬ 
van and its precious wares to the enemy; and, as if this were not 
tragedy enough for the people of Kha^, living under famine 
conditions, the peace of DTam was rudely disturbed soon after¬ 
wards by the assassination of Barrak, the new Amir, by two 
cousins of hb, who fled for refuge to Dar‘iya. The vacant Amir- 
ate fell to Turki, yet another son of Zaid: but he was not to hold 
it long, as toward the end of October 1785 $a‘ud sallied forth 
against Dilam and, after some severe fighting, drove the defen¬ 
ders into the town, which was then taken by storm. Turki was 
killed, and Sulaiman ibn 'Ufaisan was reappointed as Amir in 
his place. Thus one of the principal strongholds of the anti- 
Wahhabi opposition was at last reduced to submisnon, and the 
whole province hastened to pledge its loyalty to the new faith 
and the Sa'udl regime: while just before this development the 
leaders of Wadi Dawasir had also visited Dar‘iya to acknow¬ 
ledge the new dbpensation, The year had thus witnesed a very 
substantial extension southwards of the W^ahhabl realm. 

The long drought had given rise to a very serious ou tbreak of 
mange among the camels of Najd at about this time, causing 
heavy casualties both in the Badawin areas and In the towns and 
villages, while even caravan animals, starting on their journeys 
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appareo tljr in good form* were known to collapse and die under 
their riders or burdens. But the drought now broke with the 
seasonal rajTis of 1785/6; and when the effect of them was felt in 
the good crops of the springy, prices fell rapidly, and the desert 
blossomed once more. But that in no way served to alleviate 
the perennial strife of the tribes; and it was at this rime that two 
secrions of the Bani Khalid conspired with two members of its 
princely family, ‘Abdul-Muhsm ibn Sardah al ^Ubaid-allah and 
Duwaihis ibn *Arai*ar, to revolt against the rule of Sa^dun. 
Thuwaini ibrt ^AbduUaih^ the chief of the Muntahq, responded 
to their appeal for support: and the confederates confronted 
Sa^dun in overwhelming force. After some days of vigorous 
fighting, the latter realised that defeat was ultimately inevitable^ 
and fled with his followers to Dar^iya, where he was generously 
received by "AbduU^Aziz and treated with aU the honour due to 
a doughty foe. Hb place in the Bani Khalid tribe was usurped 
by Duwaihis, with ^Abdul-Muhsin as his right-hand man, exer* 
ebing some of the functions of sovereignty. 

Sa^ud was away at the time, conducting an expedition against 
the Qahtan in the south country; while in the north Hujailan 
ibn Hamad, the Amir of al Qasim, organised a raid against 
Jabal Shammar, presumably with the approval of^Abdul-'Am^ 
who had so far made no move in that direction. A large caravan 
bringing piece-goods and other merchandise from 'Iraq to Hail 
was intercepted and captured in the desert, and Hujailan hur¬ 
ried home with his booty before any pursuit could be organised. 
But vengeance w^as soon to follow; and in the following Novem¬ 
ber the Muntafiq chief Thuwaini led a very strong force into the 
Qasim, with 700 cameUoads of military stores alone (guns, 
matchlocks and ammunition for all arms). Arriving at Tanuma. 
he laid siege to it for some days, softening its defences with heavy 
artillery fire until an assault could be made with a good chance 
of success. The village was carried by storm, and delivered over 
to indiscriminate slaughter and pillage. No fewer than 170 of 
the villagers were killed, and very few escaped. 

Tbuwaini then marched on Butaida itsdf; but he had scarcely 
made his dispositions for its Investment when he received news 
of trouble at home, which made hb immediate return necessary. 
Meanwhile *Abdul-Muhsin, the regent of al Ahsa, was on his 
way with a large force to support him in hb operations in the 
Qasim, when he too abandoned the enterprise on hearing tliat 
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Thuwium had withdrawn. The latter soon arrived at Zubair, 
whither the governor of Basra proceeded to pay him a visit, No 
sooner had be arrived than Thuwaini seized him and impounded 
all the animals of his escort, while he himself raced for Basra, 
occupied the government buildings and usurped the r 61 c of 
governor. The notables of Basra were then summoned for con¬ 
sultation regarding the future; and it was agreed that a message 
should be sent to the Sultan at Constantinople, requesting him 
to approve the appointment of Thuwaini as Wali of the pro¬ 
vince. The messenger took fright at the unaccommodating atd- 
tude of the Sultan’s Ministers, and fled during the night: and it 
is probable that ofRcial instruedons were sent to the Wali of 
Baghdad, Sulaiman Fasha, to take all necessary steps to restore 
the situation at Basra, At any rate he personally took command 
of the strong punidve expedidon which proceeded to the scene 
of trouble in the autumn of 1787. Thuwaini now gathered his 
forces to resist the invasion; and, leaving his brother Habib in 
charge at Basra, went forth to meet the Turks at the Fadhiliya 
canal near Suq al Shujniih, Thuwaini’s army was ignominl- 
ously routed^ and he himself Bed to Jahra near Kuwait^ whence 
he Joined the Bani Khalid in the Summan, Hamud ibn Thamir 
now became chief of the Muntafiq, while Sulaiman Pasha ap¬ 
pointed one Agha Mustafa as governor of Basra. Meanwhile 
Hujailan had renewed his raids on Jabal Sham mar with such 
effect that the citizens of Hall made their formal submission to 
the Wahhabi regime, which thus gained an important extension 
of its territory and jurisdiction. 

Sa'ud now visited the Qasim to deal with 'Analza, where 
there had evidendy been trouble, as the ruling chief was a mem¬ 
ber of the AI Rashid clan, ^AbduUah ibn Hamad of the Zamil 
family, who was appointed Amir in 1 768 and was killed in the 
same year during operations in the Khaij province, had pre¬ 
sumably been succeeded by his nephew, Yahya ibn ‘All, who 
with the usurping member of the AJ Rashid dan appear to have 
filled in the inteiv-al up to 1783, the year of Sa'ud’s expedition. 
The usurper and his family were now banished from the town, 
and the Amirate restored to the Zamil family in the person of 
Yahya’s son, 'Abdullah: the change being effected apparently 
without any opposition to Sa'ud’s decree. Simultaneously Sulai¬ 
man ibn 'Ufaisan had been raiding in the eastern areas, where he 
inflicted heavy Ihosscs on the people of Qatar, and then turned 
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upon al Ahsa, whcrt the village of Jifha was singled out for 
drasdc treatment, and many of its inhabi tants put to the sword. 
He now marched on the port of‘Uqair, which he set on fire after 
appropriating all the merchandise and goods in the ware^ 
houses. 

The most significant event of this year however was the de¬ 
cision of ‘Abdul-'Aaiz, now about sbtty-five years of age, to 
make specific arrangements to assure the succession to his 
throne. Seniority and outstanding achievement in the military 
and admimstrativc spheres made Sa‘ud the obvious choice as 
the future ruler of the realm which had grown up round the city- 
State of Dar'iya. But it is interesting to note that it was Shaikh 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abdul-Wahhab, as the representadve of the 
spiritual authority, who under the authority of the Imam actu¬ 
ally issued orders to ail the provinces and districts to acknow¬ 
ledge and accept Sa'ud as their future ruler. No special cere¬ 
mony was organised at headquarters for this purpose; but the 
taking of the oath of allegiance and loyalty by the people before 
their Amirs or other duly constituted authority committed them 
as from that moment to render faithful Ber\'ice to Sa*ud, not 
only as their future Imam, but as their actual regent, entitled to 
their respect and obedience in the same degree as his father, 
though himself of course owing the same service to the latter 
alone. This must have been a very ancient praedee, as the 
Sabaean kings of old generally associated one, and in some cases 
even two, of their brothers, sons or nephews with themselves on 
the throne, not only as princes regent but with the actual dtle 
of king. In Wahhabi Arabia the ruler, besides being Imam of 
his people, was and is commonly referred to as *al Shuyukh' (in 
the pluralj, while the only other person in the realm entitled to 
such an address would be the prince regent or acknowledged 
heir to the throne. One obvious advantage of this traditional 
arrangement is that it obviates any need for the sometimes dis¬ 
agreeable process of abdication on the part of a ruling monarch, 
and ensures the continuity of the sovereign power in the State 
in the event of the incapacity or death of the ruler 

Fresh from his installadon as crown prince, Sa^ud spent the 
winter of 1788/9 in a very comprehensive series of raids, all in 
the eastern and north-eastern districts and designed in general 
to bring pressure on the Bani Khalid princes of al Ahsa. In the 
Summan he met the full muster of the Bani Khalid, but withdrew 
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without any serious attempt to engage them after two days 
of deinonstradons and light skirmishing. He then fell m with 
Thnwaini in the same general area with the Muntafiq refugees 
who had 0 ed with him from ‘Iraq after the disaster near Suq al 
Shuyukh. This time he did attack and put the Muntafiq to 
flight, capturing their camp and all its equipments He then 
descended on a group of small hamlets in the TafT dcscrtj and 
appropriated all their stored grain^ His noct move was much 
further afleld to attack another group of the Mimtafiq at al 
Raudhatain near Safwan on the ‘Iraq border, whom he de¬ 
prived of all their camp furniture, tents and other possessions. 
Doubling back to the Wafra watering, he encountered and 
routed a section of Banl Khalid, killing some ninety of its men, 
before continuing his march to the Hasa oasis, where he skir¬ 
mished round the town of Mubarraz without appreciable result, 
though he dealt roughly with the village of f udhul not lar away, 
which he captured, killing about 300 of its inhabitants^ 

In the following autumn he was in the field again to rsume 
his pressure on al Ahsa: his army comprising, besides the regular 
levies of al ^ Aridh and the neighbouring home districts^ a con¬ 
tingent of the Dhafir tribe and some elements of Bani Khalld 
under Zaid ibn ‘Arai^ar, who had been banished from the tribe 
with his follower after the revolt against Sa^dun. With this 
force Sa'^ud sought out the main body of Banl KhaHd, which 
was encamped near the hill and watering orGhuraimil, not for 
from the main oasis of al Ahsa, under Duwaihis ibn ‘Arai^ar 
and his maternal uncle, *AbduI-Muhsin, the regent Sa‘ud im¬ 
mediately engaged the enemy, and the battle was fought out 
desperately on both sides, until the Bani Khalid broke and fled, 
losing many men m the pursuit by Sa'ud's cavalry, and leaving 
all their livestock and other possessions, ‘Abdul-Muhsin, and 
presumably also Duwaihb, fled to the Muntafiq; and Sa'ud 
installed Zaid ibn ‘Arai^ar as chief of the tribe. 

In the autumn of 1790 however a really serious menace to the 
stability of the Wahhabi State appeared from the west, where 
Sharif Ghalib ihn Musa‘id, who had succeeded his brother 
Sunir in the Amirate of Mecca on the lattcr^s death in 178&, was 
planning an invasion of Najd with the declared object of attack¬ 
ing DarSya itself and ma^ng an end of the Wahhabi heresy. 
He despatched his brother ‘AbduPAziz with an army of 10,ow 
rnen and twen^ ffunSj which was joined on the way by the Bad a- 
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win of the Hijaz„ as also by the Shammar and Mutair and other 
elements from theNajd tribes^ On their arrival in theSiirdistrictp 
the small fortified hamlet of Qasr Basham was invested and 
pounded by the Turkish artillery^ but the small garrisoDj said 
to have numbered no more than thirty merij held out gallantly 
against every form of attack that was brought to bear on it- 
And after some days of bombardment Ghalib^ who had directed 
the operations in person^ decided to rejoin the main body under 
his brother at Sba^ra in the Najd uplands. This important vil¬ 
lage was subjected to a vigorous bombardment^ while several 
attempts were made to cany it by storm; but every efibrt of the 
besiegers to capture it or force its surrender proved unavailing, 
and after a month of fruitless endeavour Ghalib abandoned the 
siege, during which he had lost about fifty men, and gave up any 
fprther idea of conquering Najd^ TTie Badawin tribes which had 
joined him in the hope of easy loot drifted away from his army 
as soon as they realised the failure of his venture; and Ghalib 
was left to conduct the main body back to Mecca, with nothing 
whatever achieved^ 

On the other hand Sa^ud, who had obviously been keeping the 
bulk of his forces in reserve against the contingency of a serious 
threat to Dar^iya, now sallied forth with a large force to deal with 
the Badawin allies of the Sharif, as soon as the news came through 
that the latter had withdrawn Najd* ! t was by now well into 

the summer of 1791, when the Shammar and Mutair reached 
the watering of *Adwa, south of Hail ; and the battle of *Adwa 
was fought on August 30th, when Sa^ud came up with them. 
The Badawin fought with great determination, but were routed 
and put to flight, leaving a valuable booty in the hands of Sa'ud, 
and losing a nun^ber of their leading men- But soon afterwards, 
having rallied and received fresh reinforcements of men who 
had not taken part in the battle* they returned to attack Sa%d, 
who was still at ‘Adwa, dividing the spoil according to custom. 
The Wahhabis stood up to the charge of the tribesmen; and one 
of the Shammar chiefr, Muslat ibn Mudaq of the Jarba, w^as 
killed in attempting to ride down Sa*ud's own tentp The 
attackers now broke and fled, pursued by the Wahhabi cavalry, 
which kept on their tracks for two days, killing and plundering 
until the livestock captured amounted to 100,000 sheep and 
I ijOoo camels. 

In January 1792 Sa*ud was on the warpath again in the Hasa 
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province, where he took Saihat and ^ Ank by storm, killing about 
400 of their inhabitants and seising an immense amount of 
booty, and agreeing to peace on the payment of a ransom of 500 
camels^ Meanwhile Zaid ibn *Arai*ar, who had been appointed 
chief of the Bani Khahd by 5 a'ud after the battle of Ghnraimih 
had enticed the fugitive *Abdul-Muhsiii back with assurances of 
immunity and generous treatment: but had slain him in cold 
blood in open assembly* The Mutair, assembled at the wells of 
Janalh in upper Najd, were again attacked during this spring by 
the Qahtan chief, Hadi ibn Ci^nnala, acting on the orders of the 
Imam, while Sulaiman ibn ^tlfalsan, raiding towanls Qatar, 
met and routed an armed party of its citizens in the neighbour¬ 
ing desert. And Sa^ud himself, after liis activities in the Qatif 
area, proceeded to Jabal Shammar to raid a large gathering of 
Harb and Mutair tribesmen at the watering of Shaqra: captm- 
ing from them much booty, including 8,000 camels and a score 
of blood mares. 

But the outstanding event of this year occurred during the 
summer, when on or about July :joth the great Muhammad ibn 
^AbduUWahhab passed away, full of years and honour, after 
nearly half a century of faithfiil service to the movement which 
he had initiated and to the princeSa who had cooperated with 
him in making it live and prosper to a degree which must have 
given him much satisfaction in his old age, though he was not 
destined to see the promised land of its £nal flowering and ex¬ 
tension to the farLhermoat limits of the Arabian *island^ Ibn 
Biahr, in noting his death* tells us that he was *about ninety-two 
years of age', but in a later passage of his history he specifically 
gives us the Bijra year of 1115 (May ryth, 1703, to May 5th, 

1704) as the year of his birth: in which case he would seem to 
have been eighty-nine at the time of his death. He had grown 
stout and unwieldy towards the end of his life, and had to be 
supported by a man on either side of him when he ivent to the 
mosque to take his place in the line of worshippers. Ibn Bishr 
quotes an elegy composed in Ms honour by the kmous historian, 
Shaikh Husain ibn Ghannam; but the best monument to his 
memory is the State, which he created out of the Arabian chaos of 
his time to endure to this day in spite of aB the vicissitudes of for¬ 
tune which it has experienced during an existence of more than 
two centuries. And it is amply attested that he not only pre¬ 
sided with distinction over the ccdesiastica] administration of 
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the realiMj but also took an active and vi^orotu part in the dircc- 
tion of its military and polidcal activities in the cause of God, 
The perfect harmony which prevailed during nearly fifty years 
of constant struggle between him and the first two temporal 
heads of the Wahhabi State is perhaps the best measure of his 
outstanding genius and of their genuine devotion to a common 
causCj transcending the human frailties and ambitions of the 
feudal world in which they hved and worked together. 

The autumn and winter following the death of the great 
Shaikh witnessed important developments in the Hasa province^ 
where the Barn Kiialid, at the instigation of *Abdul'Muhsin*3 
soriy Barrak^ bad turned against Zaid ibn *Arai*ar, Sa^ud's 
nominee to the diiefehip of the tribe, and deposed him* No 
sooner was fiarrak installed by his followers as their chiefj than 
he led the whole tribe out raiding towards the wells of Lasafa 
(Safa ?): attacking a group of Subal^ on the way, and despoiling 
them of much substance. Meanwhile Sa^ud* with a full muster 
of Wahhabi levies^ had come down into the eastern desert^ seek¬ 
ing out the Bani Khaiid^ who were thought to be at Jahra near 
Kuw^ait, Near Lasafa however he picked up the tracks of their 
raiding party proceeding thither, and followed them to the 
watering, whence they had recently departed. Expecting them 
to return some time to this or a neighbouring watering, Sa*ud 
set up camp at Lasafa, and sent detachments to occupy the wells 
of Lahaba (Haba ?) and Qara^a, It was actually to Lasafa that 
the raiders returned, to find Sa^ud in possession^ and his cavalry 
and camelry all poised for immediate attack. After about an 
hour*£ fighting the Bani KhaUd broke and fled in confusionj pur¬ 
sued by the Wahhabi cavalry, who gave no quarter and rc^ 
turned with much booty. Estimates of the casualties suffered by 
the tribe in the battle and subsequent flight vary from r,Doo to 
SjOoo men, while no fewer than 300 marcs were among the live* 
stock captured, Barrak himself, with a smaU following, escaped 
on horseback to the Munt^q on the *Iraq border; and there 
was consternation at Hufbuf when the news of the Bani Khahd 
defeat arrived* 

Sa%d, proceeding now in that direction, halted at the wells of 
K.udainiya in the Taff district for some days, during which he 
received invitations from the people of the Hasa towns to come 
and receive their submission and pledges of loyalty. This cere¬ 
mony took place on his arrival at the hot spring of *Ain Najm, 
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whence parties were seni out to demolish all the domed tombs 
and other places of mfidel (Shia*) visitation p A month was spent 
in camp here, during which Sa^ud institiited all the necessary 
paraphemaha for the moral regeneration of the benighted in¬ 
habitants^ including the provision of mosques and schoob and 
the appointment of suitable teachers to explain the basic prin¬ 
ciples of Islam and Unitaiianism. One Muhammad al Hamii 
was appointed to the vacant Amiratc of the province, with head- 
quarters in the Kut castle^ while other requisite ofhcials were 
installed in the various government departments, and garrisons 
posted to the forts and guard-posts. 

Sa'ud now struck camp, and proceeded to the watering of 
Nata*, also in the Taff district^ for a monthb sojourn to enjoy 
the benefit of the surrounding pastures for his camek and horses* 
News then came in of serious trouble at Huftiuf, whose citizens 
had revolted against the new regime and murdered about thirty 
persons, including the governor and other ofEciab and all the 
religious teachers so necendy appointed for their benefit. The 
bodies of the victims had been dmgged through the streets and 
mutilated in public. Nothing remained of the administration 
set up by Sa'ud except the garrison in the Hisar fort under 
Muhammad ibn Ghushaiyan, who however, after bolding out 
for a while, escaped by night to rejoin Sa*ud in his camp. The 
latter's immediate reaction was to return to Dar*iya, while Zaid 
ibn ^Arai^ar n^umed his interrupted governorship of the Hasa 
for the time being. At about this time the Wahhabi State su ffered 
a serious loss in the death ofSalalman ibn ^Ufaisan, Amir of al 
Khaij during the past sixteen years, before which also he had 
been constantly called upon by *Abdul-*Aziz and Sa‘ud for 
military missions demanding bold leadership* 

But in the autumn of 1793 Sa^nd was ready with his plans for 
dealing with the Hasa revolt, whither he led a full muster of his 
forces. His first objective was the village of Shuqaiq, which was 
captured by storm after two days of siege: some of the inhabi-^ 
tants being killed while the rest fled. The people of the villages 
of the northern part of the oasis now gathered for self-defence at 
Qurain^ which was closely investedj as also was the village of 
Mutairifi, undl both setdements purchased peace at the price 
of half their possessions* Sa'ud now turned on Mubarraz, second 
in importance to Hufhuf and close to it, where he was attacked 
by Zaid ibn ^Arai^ar at the head of a sortie^ which was however 
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muted and dnveti back to the capital* The oudying fort of 
Muhairis^ garrisoned bjr folk from Mubarraz^ was now attacked^ 
suffering the loss of alwut a hundred men. fiattaliya wa^ the 
next village to be engaged, and Sa‘ud moved thence fenher east 
to attack the village ofjubail* Sa^ud^s idea was evidendy to 
carry fire and sword through the whole province as punishment 
for the revolt of Hufhuf and the atrocities committed there: and 
while he was himself dealing with the setded areas piecemeal, 
the Badawin contingents of his force were sent out in every 
direction with orders to plunder and pillage without mercy. 
They certainly carried out their instructions faithfully: gather-^ 
ing the date harvest for themselves, and even for their cameb, 
and cutting down the palms. 

After this campaign of terror had lasted for some timCi the 
people of al Ahsa selected Bartak ibn ^Abdul-Muhsin to visit 
*Abdul-^Aziz and plead with him for mercy against their pn> 
mise of future obedience and loyalty. The Imam agreed to this, 
and recalled Sa"ud to Dar*iya, leaving Bartak to arrange for the 
performance of the covenant into which he had entered on be¬ 
half of the people of the province* But Hufhuf p roved unrepent¬ 
ant, and fought off his attempt to enter the tovm, though he was 
admitted to Mubarraz, while Zaid and Ids ^Arai^ar cousins lay 
at Jbha and Jafar near the eastern outskirts of the oasis* After 
some bitter fighting between the rival parties, Bartak gained the 
upper hand, and Zaid took to flight, travelling northw^ard pre^ 
sumably to the Muntafiq. Barrak assumed office as governor on 
bchalfof the Wahhabi Slate, and was duly acknowledged by the 
whole population. 

So ended the independent existence of aJ Ahsa under the 
*Arai*ar princes of the Al Hu maid dynasty^ who had ruled it for 
124 years since 1669, when Barrak ibn Ghurair, the great-great- 
grandfather of Sa^durt and Zaid, conquered it fiom the Turks: 
who in turn had occupied it on the defeat in 1592 of the then 
mdepetident rulers of the dynasty of Al Ajwad ibn Zamil al 
^Amiri al Jabri al Qaisi by Fatih Pasha, who became its first 
Wall* Ibn Bishr gives us the names of his three successors^ in¬ 
cluding ‘Umar Fasha, who lost the province to the Al Humaid; 
and he says that the Turkish occupation lasted about thirty 
years, though, if the dates given by him are correct, the period 
must have been seventy-eight years, which is certainly a long 
span to be covered by only four Walls, though not impossibly 
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50; and it just possible that the figure ^thirty* (tkaiaihin) may 
be a misprint for ^eighty’ the resemblance of the two 

in Arabic being even closer than in transliteration. In any case 
the Hasa principality w^as now to be a province of the Wahhabi 
realm for nearly eighty years, before passing again in 1871 into 
Turkish occupation for another speU of forty-two years till 1913, 
when it finally reverted to the Wahhabi S tate^ of which it is now 
by far the richest province. 

Though the Hasa campaign had occupied the centre of the 
stage during the cold-weather season of 1793/4^ with results far 
transcending those of the normal desert raiding of the period, it 
bad been accompanied and immediately followed by an intensi' 
ficadon of Wahhabi militant activity in inariy other directions. 
One expedidon, of the strength of 600 camels (say igooo men)^ 
under ^Abdullah ibn Muhammad ibn Mu^aiqil of Shaqra^ 
reached as far as the Rakba plain on the Hijaz froniierj and 
engaged an ' Ataiba concentration near the hillock of fiaghth 
(Barthl^ but was driven off with some loss. Another under 
Muhammad ibn Mu^aiqil himself caught the Bani Hajir on the 
plain of Hazm al Raqi, be tween the Dhanalb hUls and the wells 
of Tha4^ and captured much booty besides killing the tribal 
chief, Nasir ibn Shari. Yet another under Ibrahim ibn 'UfaisaHj 
the Amir of Khaij and son (or brother) of the recendy deceased 
Sulaiman^ struck first at ^atar, where the fishing harnlct of 
Huwaila was pillaged, and later at Kuwait itself^ where a sortie 
of the inhabitants was cut up in an ambush, though the town 
was apparently not entered. But the most important of these 
subsidiary expeditions of the year was one in which, on orders 
received from ^Abdul-'AxtZj the contingents of Washm, the 
Q^m and Jabal Sham mar, each under a local commander and 
the whole force under the supreme command of Muhammad ibn 
Mu^aiqil, combined to penetrate farther north than the Wah¬ 
habi armies had yet attempted to do. Their objective was the 
northern Jauf, still known as Daumat a! Jandal, on the d^rt 
fiank of Syria. Three of the villages of the oasis were actually 
captured, and the rest, including Qaar Marid, the main fort of 
Jauf, were closely invested until they made submission: sub¬ 
scribing to the Wahhabi creed and pledging obedience to the 
Sa'udi regime in the standard formula^ 

These events may be dated to the winter and spring months 
of 1794, during which died the Shaikh of Dartiya, Sulaiman ibn 
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'Abdul-Wahhab, just two years after his more famous brother. 
The last months of this year saw Sa^ud raiding the Dhafir on 
the Traq frontier m the Hajara district, whence he returned to 
his capital with much booty in February 1795, to prepare for an 
expedition against the In May he appeared belbre 

Turaba* adopting the usual tactic of palm destruction and 
sporadic sklmnlshing* during which one of his prominent com- 
mandersj Muhammad ibn *Isa ibn Ghushaiyanj. was killed; but 
the attack does not seem to have been pressed at all seriously, 
and Sa*ud was soon induced^ presumably by ransom, to depart 
in peace* Possibly the summer heat of June discouraged persist¬ 
ence in a venture which, \vith. the recent thrusts towards Syria 
and *Iraq, suggest that the lords of DarSya were contemplating 
an ambitious extension of their operations, and were trying out 
various ways of achieving it 

Ghalib ibn Musa'id, the Sharif of Mecca, evidendy thought 
that Sa^ud^s expedition to Turaba was a feeler in his direction, 
and immediately organised a raid into Najd in spite of the 
summer heat. The objective of Sharif Fuhaid, who was given 
command of the expedition, was the Qahtan tribe of Hadi ibn 
Qarmalaj then encamped at the watering ofMasil, about fifty 
miles south of Dawadami. After a stiff fight the Qahtan were 
routed with substantial losses, including some 10,000 camels, 
while their abandoned women and children might well have 
perished of thirst but for a providential fall of rain. 

On the withdrawal of the Sharifian troops with their booty, 
Muhammad ibn Mu^aiqil countered with a successful raid on 
the 'Ataiba at Marran in the volcanic region of Harrat al Kishb; 
and Sa'ud himself was shortly afterwards in the same area raid¬ 
ing concentrations of Mutair and "Ataiba. But Ghalib was again 
preparing an expedition on a larger scale for the invasion of 
Najds which started out from Mecca under the command of 
Sharif Nasir ibn Yahya in January or February 17961 making 
for the uplands of central Arabia* On receiving new^ of this 
development, *Abdiil-*Azia sent out orders to Muhammad ibn 
Rubai^an of the 'Ataibaj Faisal al Duwish of the Mutair and to 
the Suhul and Subai* tribes, as also to the Dawasirand ‘'Ajman, 
to gather in force round Hadi ibn Qajmala, who was to be in 
supreme command of the defence forces, and w^as lying round 
the watering of Jamaniya astride the Nir hill-tract and the nor¬ 
mal caravan tracks between Najd and the Hijaz* On the arrival 
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of the Sharif NasVs large force, equipped with some gum, battle 
was joined: both sides suffering heavy casualties, until a deter¬ 
mined charge by Hadi ibn Qarmala's cavalry setded the issue. 
The Shaiifian army scattered and fled, pursued by the Najdi 
cavalry, which killed about 300 men and took a vast amount of 
booty, including the tents of Nasir and his guns. 'Abdul-'Azia 
had sent up Muhammad ibn Mu'aiqil with rdnforcements in 
case of need; but they arrived too late for the battle, though 
in time for the pursuit, which they pressed as far as Q^unsuliya, 
near Khurma, killmg some forty of the fugitives and taking 
much booty. 

Meanwhile Hadi’s son Mubarak had been raiding towards the 
Yaman frontier, where the Najran tribes were engaged and dc^ 
poUed; and the whole desert seemed to be in a ferment of mili¬ 
tary activity, as the Wahhabis laid about them with growing 
fanaticism. But in April news arrived of trouble in al Ahsa, 
where Batrak ibn 'Abdul-Muhsin had induced important de¬ 
ments of the populadou to join him in an attempt to throw off 
the Wahhabi yoke. The Siyasib tribe of the coastal region round 
Qatif refused to join in the movement and appealed to Dar'iya 
for help. Ibrahim ibn 'Ufaisan was accordingly sent down to 
deal with the rising, which had been kept within bounds by the 
Siyasib themselves, with the assistance of the Mubarraz folk, 
who had refused to join the confederates. Some of the rebels 
had already given in before Ibn ‘Ufaisan’s arrival, including 
Salih ibn Najjar, one of the ringleaders, but others were detcr- 
mioed to maintain the fight. These were besieged in the various 
quarters of Hufliuf for some days until they sued for peace, 
which was granted on the condition that the leaders should go 
to make their submission before ‘Abdul-Aziz himself at Dar'iya. 

In June Sa*ud had gone to the Washm province to super¬ 
intend the mobilisation of the army for a campaign in al Ahsa. 
Arriving at Ruqaiyiqa, he settled down there for a month with 
little more to do ^an what would now be called mopping-up 
operations and the general reorganisation of the administra¬ 
tive arrangemenis. There was some fighting here and there, but 
the rebellion never seems to have got going effectively, and the 
masses of the people had surrendered at discretion as soon as 
they realised Aat there was nothing to be gained by further 
obduracy. Some individuals were executed; others were im¬ 
prisoned ; and yet others were banished; houses were demolished 
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and guard-posts built; property was pillaged, and indemnitia 
demanded and paid: while one Najim ibn Duhainitn of the 
common people of Hiifbuf was commissioned to round up ail 
persons known to have cominitted atroetties during the risiug. 
This man was ultiinately appointed governor of al Ahsa, when 
Sa‘ud decided to return home, taking with him a considerable 
number of hostages. Barrak presumably fled from the province 
before or during these proceedings, possibly to the Muntafiq 
country, where there was a recrudescence of trouble during the 
latter part of this same year. Thuwaini, after his defeat in the 
Bani l^alJd country by Sa'ud some years before, bad fled to 
Safwan, where he had been joined by numerous elements of his 
tribe. The new Arair, Hamud ibn Thamir, however, had im¬ 
mediately attacked and routed him and his followers; and again 
he had fled, this time to the Ka'b country along the Shatt al 
'Arab. He had then, in 1789, tried to procure help from Zaid 
ibn ‘Arai'ar fora resumption of the struggle, hut receiving no en¬ 
couragement in that quarter, he had taken refuge with ‘Abdul- 
‘Aziz at Dar'iya, where he remained for some time as an 
honoured guest. 

Later he made his way to Kuwait, whence he proceeded to 
Baghdad to throw himself on the mercy ofSulaiman Pasha, who 
had so signally confounded him at Suq al Shoyukh. He was 
pardoned and allowed to remain at Baghdad: ingratiating him¬ 
self with the Wall in the hope that some day he might be re¬ 
stored to the chiefship of the Muntaflq: to which end he sought 
to persuade the Pasha that he would be in a position to further 
his ambition to reduce Najd to submission to the Sublime Porte. 
Sulaiman Pasha took him seriously, provided him with arms and 
men, and sent him during this year to assume the chiefship of 
the Muntafiq, from wblcb Hamud was accordingly deposed. No 
sooner was ThuwaJni settled in his new office than he proceeded 
to recmit troops for the venture to which be was committed. 
With his own tribe reinforced by recruits from Basra and Zubair, 
he was able to bring in the f^l force of the Dhafir, while he 
found the Bani Kbalid ready enough to join him under the fugi¬ 
tive Barrak. He assembled the full muster of his army at Jahra, 
remaining there for about three months, completing the plans 
and equipment of his contemplated expedition. Turkish troops 
joined him by sea from Basra, while offiers were embarked in a 
fleet of ships which paralleled his land march towards Qadf, 
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which was to be the base of his operations for the conquest of 
al Ahsa. 

‘Abdul-*Aziz had now ordered the mobilisation of all avail¬ 
able provincial contingeuts to meet this threat, and appointed 
Muhammad ibn Mu'aiqil as the commander-in-chief of the 
large army which in due course left Dar‘iya for the watering 
of Qariya in the Taff district. At the same time he ordered all 
the Badawin tribes to move, lock, stock and barrel, with their 
families and their flocks and herds, into the Bani Khalid coun¬ 
try, to occupy the wells and defend them against the invaders. 
In addition to these dispositions, Sa‘ud proceeded with a strong 
body of yeomen troops from al ‘Aridh and other districts of the 
centre to camp at Raudhat ai Tanha on the western edge of the 
Dahna, whence he moved to Hafar al ‘Atk for a sojourn of two 
months. 

Thuwaini now advanced on the Taff distric t, and the Wah¬ 
habis at Qariya fcli back to the waterings of Juda and Utnm 
Rubai‘a farther south. Sa'ud however had sent a force of 
yeomen under Hasan ibn Mishari to reinforce Mnhaimnad ibn 
Mu'aiqil, and to form a protective screen for the Badawin. 
Thuwaini's next move to the Shibak wells seems to have 
alarmed the latter; but at this {>oint Providence intervened with 
the assasrination of Thuwaini by a slave, as he sat watching the 
disporition of his troops and their animals round the watering. 
The murderer was slai n at once, and for a time the news was 
kept from the army to prev'ent panic, while Thuwaini’s brother 
Nasir was acknowledged as chief of the tribe in his place. But 
Barrak, who had apparently been in secret correspondence with 
Hasan ibn Mishari, and was not happy in his association with 
the Muntafiq chief, decided that the dmc had come for him to 
change sides. The withdrawal of Bani Khalid support created 
constemadon in the ranks of the invading army, which beat in 
retreat and was pursued by the Wahhabis to the environs of 
Kuwait. Its camp and guns fell into the bands of the victors, 
who also gathered much spoil during their pursuit of the Seeing 
Muntafiq. 

These events took place at the end of June 1797; and Sa‘ud, 
having divided the spoils on the battlefield, proceeded to Huf- 
huf to receive once more the usual assurances of the people's 
loyalty. And during his sojourn here in the early autumn the 
s^ay i nal rains broke over most ofNajd in unusual strength; the 
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to^tl of Dilam was virtually destroyed by floods in Sha‘ib 
‘Ajalmi, while Huraimila experienced a severe visitation of hail, 
which did immense damage to the palm-groves and crops, and 
caused the collapse of many houses and walls. It was also either 
during this summer or that of the following year that floods of 
great violence did much damage at Hauta and in Wadi HaniJa, 
where Dar'iya itself suffered heavily, and also ‘Ayaina, The 
campaigning season was however not interrupted; and we hear 
of raids by the Dawasir chief against the Hijaz tribe of Shahrac 
near Bisha, and by Muhammad ibn Mu^aiqil against the Per¬ 
sian Gulf island of al *Ammr, which was the first overseas 
acquisition of the Wahhabi State, at the etpense of Bahrain. 

On the death ofThuw'aini, Sulalman Pasha had reappointed 
Hamud ibn Thamir to the chielshlp of the Muntafiq as a first 
step in his plans for the resumption of his offensive against the 
Wahliabis. Meanwhile Sharif Ghalib had taken up the running 
with an expedition against the Qahtan, who were at the water¬ 
ing of‘Uqailan, north of Bisha; but the troops, unable to get at 
the water and reduced to straits by thirst, were easy victims for 
the Badawin, who routed them widi considerable lo^. This was 
Ibllow'ed by an attack on the Bisha oasis itself by the Dawasir 
chief, Rubai* ibn Zaid, who pressed his operations with such 
vigour that the population offered their submission. They were 
however immediately subjected to a counter-offensive by Sharif 
Fuhald ibn *AbduIl^, who was sect with a strong force by 
Ghalib, and had little option but to surrender In the absence of 
W^ahhabi support. Fuhaid then attacked Ranya on his return 
journey, though he achieved little in the process: while Hadi ibn 
Qarmala opened an offensive in two stages a^inst the Buqum 
tribe in the Turaba neighbourhood. 

These operations bring us to the beginning of 179S, when 
‘Abdul-*Aziz sent a force from al Ahsa to attack Kuwait, where 
the grazing camels of the community were captured in large 
numbers, and a sortie of the garrison was thrown back with 
heavy losses, though the attackers &iied to get a lodgement in 
the town. On the other side of the peninsula Hamud ibn 
RubaPan, the chief of the ‘Atoiba, hitherto vaguely reckoned as 
being under Hijaz sovereignty, sent a deputation to ‘Abdul* 
‘Ariz offering the tribe’s submission to the Wahhabi govern* 
mcnt, and the payment of an indemnity for their past offences. 
This was duly arranged; but the defection of the ‘.\taiba netded 
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Ghalib into acdon, and he himaelT tc»k command of an expedi¬ 
tion to attack Hadi ibn QarmaJa of the Qahtan. After a battle 
in the desert, in which Hadi had the worst of the exchanges, the 
latter retired on Ranya, while Ohalib, camping at Qunsuliya, 
kept up a desultory attack on the oasis without any appreciable 
reward for his trouble. Meanwhile the shares of the Wahhabi 
cause were evidently rising in the western marches; and the 
dcfectiou of the Buqmn to the Wahhabi camp was another bitter 
blow for Gballb. 

‘Abdul»*Aziz now switched his offensive to the north; sending 
Hujalian ibn Hamad, the Amir of Buraida, to raid the Shararat 
on the Syrian border with teUitig effect. About lao of the tribes^ 
men were killed, and an enormous booty collected for division 
between the State and the personnel of the victorious army. 
Meanwhile in March of this year Sa'ud himself led an army 
against the borders of‘Iraq: first raiding Suq al Shuyukh, and 
then turning towards Samawa, where he encountered a strong 
Bad a win concentradorij mainly of Shammar and Dhafir, under 
Mutlaq ibn Muhammad, the Jarba chief, at the wells of al 
Abyadh. In the desperate fighting which ensued Mutlaq him¬ 
self was killed, and the Wahhabis carried the day, and captured 
the enemy camp and all its contents, though their own losses 
were considerable, and included Barrak ibn 'Abdul-Muhsin, 
whose chequered career thus came to an end. 

While Sa’ud was thus engaged in the east, Sharif Ghalib was 
leading a large army, with a stiffening of Egyptian and Moroc¬ 
can troops, in an offenrive against the south-western oases. In 
spite of much cutting down of palms and vigorous skirmishing 
during a sojourn of three weeks, he failed to make any Impres¬ 
sion on the defenders, and drew off to Bisha, where, mth the 
connivance of friendly dements, he managed to secure the sub¬ 
mission of the whole oasis, including J unaina and Raushan, the 
principal champions of Wahhabism. ‘Very pleased with him¬ 
self, and indeed above himself', as the historian remarks, he re¬ 
turned from this expedition by way of Khurma, where he was 
encamped with hb great army spread out round him, when he 
was attacked by a large Wahhabi force under Hadi ibn Qar- 
mala. Their unexpected charge carried all before it, and 
Ghalib’s army broke and fled, leaving their camp and every¬ 
thing in it to the enemy, who pursued them mercilessly, killing 
and plundering. Their total casualties are put at 1,220 men 
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killed^ including Sharif Mas'ud ibn Yahya ibn Barakat^ his 
nephew Hiyaza* and others of high rank* The Turkish, 
Egyptian and Moroccan regulars lost over 600 of their number, 
whose pay, amounting to a very large sum which was to have 
been distributed that morning, fell into the hands of the Wah¬ 
habis, in addition to the usual loot of such occasions. 

At this point in his narrative Ibn Bisbr breaks off to give us a 
long and interesting account of the French operations in Egypt 
and Palestine in 1798 and the following years, Including a vivid 
description of the batdc of Acre and the arrival of the British 
fleet, which he claims to have copied, and abridged, from an 
account found by him at Taif at the rime of its capture by *Uth* 
man al Madhaili* The story scarcely concerns us in coimection 
with the affairs of Arabia proper, the remoteness of which from 
the great world of those days is strikingly illustrated by the con¬ 
tinuance of its own sectarian war in complete disregard, and 
indeed sublime ignorance, of a world struggle which itiight have 
swamped Arabia and its holy places, but for the British victories 
on its farthest over the Napoleonic forces arrayed for 

the conqust of India. The news of the battle of Acre was 
brought to Mecca, according to Ibn Bishr, by a man of the 
Harb, the only survivor of a small party of his tribesmen, which 
had fought for the Turks: and it is worthy of note that the same 
story was told again to King Husain of the HJJaz, while on a 
visit to Trans-Jordan in 19^4, by a man who claimed to have 
seen Napoleon himself at Acre in 1799, when he was a lad of 
fifteen! 

After the summer recess following on the defeat of Ghalib at 
Khurma in March 1798, *AbduU*Aziz commissioned the Dawa- 
rir chief, Rubai* ibn Zaid, to take up the attack on Bisha. With 
a force containing Qahtan elements he harried the smaller til¬ 
lages of the oasis, taking some by storm and accepting the sur¬ 
render of otheis, un til Raushan itself surrendered, and pledged 
its loyalty to Salim ibn Muhammad ibn Shakban, who had been 
nominated by ‘Abdul-*Ariz as the new Amir of the whole dis¬ 
trict. But early m the following year Sulaiman Pasha of Traq 
organised a very large army of regulars and Badawin, with 
much artillery and no fewer than iS,ooo cavalry, for the in* 
v^ion of al Ahsa. The people of Hufhuf, Mubarraz and the 
villages of the oasis hastened to surrender to the commander, 
^AJi Kaikhiya; but the garrisons of the forts at Hufhuf and 
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Mubairaz (Qasr Sahud), under Ibrahim ibn Sulaiman ibu 
‘Ufaisan and Majid ibn Suiaiman of Thadiq respectively^ debed 
the invaders^ who first turned thdr attention to Mubar™!. For 
two whole months, from early m February to early in April 
1799, *Ali Kaikhiya tried every device of siege warfare on 
Majid's small garrison of about a hundred meU;^ and the walls 
of the fort were breached and assaulted again and again: but 
all to no end. And the arrival of news that Sa*ud was on the 
way to relieve the pressure on his commanders decided ‘Ali 
Kaikhiya to raise the siege and depart. Before doing so how¬ 
ever he took the precaution of burning all his siege parapher¬ 
nalia, and burying his ammunition in the desert. 

Sa^ud, on hearing of this devdopment, hastened to Thaj to 
intercept the retreating enemy^ who halted to reorganise for 
battle at the wells of Shlbak near by. Some days passed in de¬ 
sultory skirmishing by both sides, after which Kaikhiya pro¬ 
posed a truce, to which Sa^ud agreed on (he understanding that 
the Turks should return home unmolested. He himself pro¬ 
ceeded to al Ahsa to see to the rebuilding of the forts and other 
defensive positions of the province, over which he appointed 
Sulaiman ibn Muhammad ibn Majid, the lather of the hero of 
Mubarraz, to be Amir. It was high summer by the time that he 
reached Dar'iya, to receive the news of the succesdul perform¬ 
ance of the Meccan pilgrimage by a party from Washm and the 
Qasim under the Amir of Shaqra^ who was accompanied by two 
sons, *Ali and Ibrahim, of the late Shaikh Muhammad ibn 
"Abdul-Wahhab. This had been made possible by the fact that 
Ghalib, after his defeat at Khurma, had written to ‘Abdul-*Aziz 
proposing peace between the two parties, and inviting the 
Wahhabi ruler to allow his subjects to perform the pilgrimage 
as of old. 

The uneventful issue of this experiment encouraged a repeti¬ 
tion of it on a much grander scale the following year (April 1800), 
when Sa*ud made his first pilgrimage at the head of all the hosts 
of Najd, Yfith their women folk and their children* Again all 
went wcH and Sa‘ud was treated with the greatest honour by 
Ghalib, who invited him to return the following year with bis 
aged father. It might well have seemed that the hatchet was 
buried for ever between two parties who had every reason, 
religious and secular, for disHking each other. Twelve months 
later, nevertheless, the great "Abdul-*Aziz, now eighty years of 
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age, set out from Dar'iya, with Sa‘ud in attendance and an 
immense gathering of his people. But when the great caravan 
had reached the neighbourho^ of Dawadami after seven days 
of marching, ‘AbduI-'Aaiz complained of feeling unwell; and it 
was decided that he should return home, while Sa'ud should 
stand proxy for him in the pilgrimage rites. Again Sa'ud was 
received with every mark of honour by his Sharifian host; 
and, having presented a large sum of money, besides gifts in 
kind, for distribution among the poor of the Haramain, he 
returned to Dar'iya, doubtless well pleased with the friendly 
relations now apparently firmly established with his western 
neighbours. 

For Just about two whole years now all military operations 
had been in abeyancer at least we seem to have no record of any 
such aotivities, and the truce, originally proposed by Ghalib, 
seemed to have applied itself tacitly on all the frontiers of Wah¬ 
habi Arabia. But it was Sa'ud himself who broke the spell of 
peace, when he led an expedition to the 'Iraq frontier during 
the winter of 18o i /a. After the usual desultory skirmishing with 
the Muntafiq and Dhafir, he suddenly appeared before the holy 
town of Karbala in March i8oa. After a short siege it was 
carried by storm, and given over to slaughter and pillage; the 
inhabitants were kiUed without mercy in the streets and 
houses; the great dome of the tomb of Husain was demolished, 
and the bejewelled covering of his grave carried off as spoil; and 
everything of value in the town was collected and taken off to the 
watering of al Abyadh, near Samawa, where Sa‘ud settled down 
for a ^ace to count his gains and distribute them in the tradi¬ 
tional manner. He then returned to Dar'iya to receive the con¬ 
gratulations of his father and his people on the first doughty 
blow struck in the service of the true faith against a dispensation 
which was regarded in Wahhabi eyes as the incarnation of in¬ 
fidelity. It was certainly an act which shocked the world lar 
beyond the limits of the Shia' persuasion: and may be regained 
as the starting-point of a general revulsion against Wahhabism, 
which was to have disastrous consequences for the W'ahhabi 
State. But there was only joy in Dar'iya without reserve; 
and the pattern set at Karbala was soon to be copied in the 
holy cities of the Hijaz before the tide of retribution began to 
flow. And it was a nameless victim of the Karbala atrocities 
who was to strike the first blow in expiation of the sacrilege. 
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Meanwhile, about the middle of May i8oi, the ruler of Mas¬ 
qat, Sultan ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Said, had organised an impressive 
naval expedition against the islands of Bahrain, which he had 
litde difficulty in wresting from the Khalifa ('Atban) chiefs, who 
h ?d won them from the Persians about half a century earlier. 
The Khalifa ruler appealed to Dar'iya for help in recovering his 
possessions; and after a stem struggle the invading force was 
ejected from the islands -with a loss of some 2,000 men. 

Returning to the main stream of events in the Wahhabi world 
in 1802, and recording in passing the death of the ‘Ataiba chief, 
Hamud ibn Rubai'an, as well as that of the redoubtable Sulai- 
man Pasha, who was succeeded by his principal lieutenant 'Ali 
Kaikhiya as Wali of Baghdad: we find a deterioration in the 
relations between DarHya and Mecca arising out of an incident, 
for which neither of the principals can be blamed directly, 
though its consequences served to expose the fiagihty of the 
ententt existing between them since Ghalib's defeat at Khurma. 
The latter had now for some reason unknown disnaised his 
principal Minister, ‘XJthman ibn ‘Abdul-Rahman al N^udhaift, 
who proceeded forthwith to Dar'iya to offer his services and 
loyalty to the Wahhabi cause. Having naturally been wel¬ 
comed by ‘Abdul-*Aziz and Sa‘ud as a potentially v^uable ally, 
he returned to his home at ‘Ubaila m the Taif foothills to detach 
the Badawin elements of the Hijaz from the service of Ghalib, 
and to collect round bimsdf the nucleus of an army for any 
operations likely to help the Wahhabi cause against his former 
master. It was Ghalib who took the initiative in attacking 
‘Ubaila with a considerable force, including a stiffening of regu¬ 
lar troops; but he failed to make any impression on the ‘rebels’, 
and retired to regroup at Taif. ‘Uthman now received a 
magnificent response to his call for reinforcements to enable him 
to take the offensive against the Sharif. Salim ibn Shakban 
came up with his Bisha contingent, while Muslat ibn Qatnan 
did likewise with the Subai* setders of Ranya. Hamad ibn 
Yahya brought his Buqum contingent from Tumba, and Hadi 
ibn Qannala was to the fore with the Qahtan and elements 
of ‘Ataiba, ‘Uthman advanced on Talf, which Ghalib bad 
organised and fortified for resistance; but the sight of the enor¬ 
mous numbers pitted against him counselled retreat, and he 
withdrew with his regular troops to the safety of Mecca: leaving 
Taif to the mercy of the enemy, who occupied the town prac- 
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fin all y unopposed. The place plundered of everything 
worth taking, and some 200 of the mhabitants were slain in the 
streets and houses. History was to repeat itself almost to the 
letter ju&t over 130 years later, when another * Abdul-* Aziz 
would launch his Badawio forces to the final Wahhabi conquest 
of the Hijaz in our own time. 

On receiving news of this satisfactory development, Sa*ud 
immediately sent out his summons for a general muster of the 
Wahhabi forces from the tribes and the settled areas, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Sibila^ near Zilfi , where he remained a while to mar¬ 
shal his array. It was towards the end of March 1803 that he 
arrived at the Hijaz frontier, to camp at the wells of ^Ashaita in 
Wadi *Aqiq^ where he was in a position to command the passes 
leading down through the mountain barrier to the Meccan 
plains. It so happened that the pilgrimage was bdng cele¬ 
brated at this dine; and the Syrian, Egyptian and Moroccan 
pilgTTins, as also those who had accompanied the Sultan of Mas¬ 
qat on this his first visitadonj were all at Mecca. They were of 
course all armed, and strong enough to make a good ^ow 
against the invadeis; and at first they showed every deposition 
to sally out to the attack. But their counsels were divided, and 
in the end they decided to depart homeward while the routes 
along the coast northward were still open to them- Ghalib, now 
thoroughly alarmed, withdrew from Mecca to Jidda with his 
regular troops and all his treasure and stores. 

Sa*ud in due course broke camp for the bathing-station of Sail 
al Kabir, where his whole army performed the prescribed ablu¬ 
tions and donned the pilgrim garments in preparation for their 
entry into Mecca. This was made without opposition, and 
Sn'ud proclaimed an amnesty to the population, distributing 
generous alms to all and sundry« The ceremonies of the *Umra, 
Or little pilgrimage, were then performed by the invading 
force, which was deployed immediately afterwards for the meri¬ 
torious task of seeking out and demolishing all the domes built, 
under a laxcr regime, over the tombs of the heroes and heroines 
of early Islam, and other sites connected with the Islamic legend. 
This work lasted for several weeks, and was earned out with 
such enthusiasm that every building offending against the 
standards of the Wahhabi creed was reduced to dust and 
rubble. 

Meanwhile Ghalib, seeking to gain time for the fortification 
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of Jidda and for the loading of his valuables on the ships in ^e 
harbour in case of need, was in frequent correspondence with 
Sa'udj proposing a friendly settiement of dreir differences. Xhc 
latter however, having appointed Ghahb s brother, Abdul* 
Mu'iaibn Musa'id, as Amir of Mecca, advanced on Jidda in the 
hope of taking it ^ storm. But, finding the fortifications too 
formidable to be direedy attacked, as Ghalib had built a wall 
round the town with a wide moat outside it, he returm^ to 
Mecca, whence, having placed strong Wahhabi garrisons in 
various forts, be returned to ^^^dI This must have been in the 
middle of the summer of 1803, after which Sa*ud seems to have 
remained quietly at Dar'iya, with no recorded military activi¬ 
ties to clai m his attention. The capture of Mecca and the occu¬ 
pation of southern Hijaz, excluding Jidda, had obsiously left 
much to be done yet to round off the astonishing achievements 
of 'Abdul-'Azia during a reign which had now extended to a 
span of thirty-eight years, and an active career of more than 
half a century, during the earlier years of which he had been his 
father’s right-hand man in local, but none the less strenuous, 
campaigns which had laid the foundations on which he was to 
build his own empire. 

He was now eighty-two years of age; and the illness which had 
denied him the fulfilment of his ambition to perform the pil¬ 
grimage tw'o years before may be some indication of his faihng 
health towards the end of his days, while on some previous 
occasion he appears to have had a stroke, in connection with 
which he had invoked the prayers of his subjects for his re¬ 
covery by an extremely munificent chstibutioi], of alms to the 
poor of aU the principal towns and villages of his realm. In any 
case it was scarcely likely that his reign would be for much 
longer, though the manner of its ending was unexpectedly 
tragic. He was in his usual position, in the centre of the front 
row, for the afternoon prayers in the great mosque of Turaif, the 
citadel of Dar'iya, on October and or a day or two later, when 
he was attacked during one of the prescribed prostrations by a 
stranger, who had professed to be a Danoish and had been ad¬ 
mitted to the hospitality of the baronial court, and given every 
opportunity of satisfying his desire for learning something of the 
precepts and practices of the Wahhabi faith. He was sitting in 
the third row of the congregation immediately behind ‘Abdul- 
‘Aaiz, when he threw himself on him and stabbed him with a 
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knife, which entered his abdomen from behind^ The Imam*s 
brother^ 'Abdullah ibn Muhammad^ was at the time prostrated 
at his side^ and the assassin turned on him also; but * Abdullah 
was too quick for him and, though grievously woundedj struck 
down his assailant with his swordj while others ran forward and 
slew him. There was oonstemation in the mosque, but calm w'as 
soon restored when the truth was known; and a messenger was 
sent to call Sa'ud £rom his Mushairifa palm-grove where he had 
been spending the day. Meanwhile *Abdul-^Aziz was canned, 
unconscious though sdH alive^ to his castle^ where soon after¬ 
wards he expired* 

The dead could not be recalled, and the assassin had been 
disposed of* Sa^ud* on his arrival on the scene* took comtnanti of 
the situation, condoling with the population on the loss of a great 
chief* and calling on the people to be calm and attentive to their 
duties in the cause of God. Then and there he received the 
homage of his lieges in renewal of their pledges of loyalty made 
to him On the occasion of his appointment as heir to the throne* 
It was believed that the victim intended by the assassin was 
Sa'ud himself in revenge for his treatment of Karbala* of which 
the man was a citizen* who had seen the slaughter of the inno¬ 
cents (including apparendy his own wife and children) and had 
sworn to avenge them. Another, and less likely* story suggests 
that the murderer was a Kurd from 'Ammariya near Mosul* 
named 'Uthman, whose motive for such an act is not clear ex¬ 
cept on the supposition that he was hired to do the deed* as he* 
being a Sunni, would certamly have had no religious purpose to 
serve. 

In his long obituary nodee of *Abdul-^Aziz* Ibn Bishr paints 
for his readers a highly idyllic picture of conditions in Najd dur^^ 
ing his reign. The constant alarums and excursions of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century scarcely seem to warrant the state¬ 
ments made by him regarding the absolute security of life and 
property throughout the realm* even in the uttermost parts of 
the desert, where*^ according to him, horses and camels could be 
left Untended* or tended by a single individual, who was often 
away so long that on his return home he was liable to find an 
unexpected addition to his family set before him by its proud 
and faithful mother* No doubt it was always the aim of ^Abdul- 
‘Aziz and Sa*ud to work relendcssly towards such an ideal, but 
it was to fall to the lot and credit of a much later generation of 
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the family to achieve it in the Arabian desert. Of the piety and 
charity of *Abdul-*Aziz there can be no doubt whatever; but 
hi5 life was lived in a wicked worlds and his self-appointed task 
of ^coimnendjng virtue and condemning vice" always needed the 
aid of bis strong right arm to protect the weak against the strong. 
He always faced that task without flinching, while his patience 
with rebels against his authorityj even under the gravest provo- 
cadon^ was perhaps as remarkable as his generally successful 
resort to force in taming the wild men of his land into submi^ion 
to his will and authority. Taxes were paid regularly enough 
under the urge of substantial fines in the event of delay or 
evasion; and his calls on the towns and tribes for the armed 
quotas, to which the State was entitled in connection with its 
military activities, were generally met promptly and in fiill 
under the goad of sanctions against default. 

Ibn Bishr does not give us anything like a fttll account of the 
econoiTuc resources of the State in the days of *Abdul-Am* 
though he provides us with some information on the subject to 
illustrate the methods applied in ficiaucing the needs of the 
government. In one year* for instance, the taxes paid by the 
Mutair amounted to 30,000 Riyals (perhaps £SfMo gQid)^ 
while in the same year the Badawin of the Syrian desert paid 
40*000 Riyals to the ccoiral treasury, and the lowly tribe of 
Hutaim got off mth only 7*000 Riyals. In addition to such regu¬ 
lar taxes on Livestock and on the date-groves and other crops* 
regarding which we are given no mformadon* the frequent mili¬ 
tary expeditions organised by the State must have brought in 
enormous sums to the treasury^ which was entitled to one-fifth 
of all the spoils of war. It would seem that the State was pros¬ 
perous enough in a modest way, while its expenditure on 
religious establishments and education, to say nothing of its 
tremendous charity* must have absorbed a large percentage of 
the country’s revenue, on which hospitality was another heavy 
and unavoidable charge. The pattern of administratiOQ, pre¬ 
sumably evolved In response to the conditions of a desert 
country in centuries long preceding the Wahhabi movement, 
descended practically unchanged from the middle of the eigh¬ 
teenth century almost to our own times, when it has had to be 
modified out of all recognition in its technical aspects owing to 
the flood of wealth which has marked the period following on 
the second world war. It was always simple and well under- 
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Stood of the people, who m the old days, however they may have 
suffered &om natural calamities like famine, locusts and pesti¬ 
lence, never had any cconoinic reasons for dissatisfaction with 
thdr governments, which rose and fell mainly as the result of 
personal factors. And some features of the old methods stiU sur¬ 
vive in spite of the modemisadon of living conditions; for in¬ 
stance the State's oblJgadon to maintain such hnandally 
unremunerative services as the ecdesiasdcal administration, 
charity and hospitality. 

The central administradon is stiU, as it always was, concen¬ 
trated in the person of the ruler, who is free to recruit at dis- 
cretion the personnel needed to transact the business of the 
various departments of State at the highest level. And there has 
in fact been little variadon since the earliest dmes in the methods 
of provincial government, which is shared in respect of execu- 
dve and legal funcdons respectively by a governor and a Qadhi, 
exacdy as it was in the days of 'Abdul-'Aziz I, apart from the 
reladvely recent intrusion of customs and finance officials to 
collect and account for such State revenue as may accrue in the 
various areas. Accordingly a brief glimpse of the provincial 
framework devised by 'Abdul-‘Adz to cope with the administra¬ 
tive needs of the empire which had taken shape during his reign 
may provide a fitting conclusion to the detailed record of his 
acts given in thij! chapter. The provinces and principal officials 
of his realm, bequeathed to his successor Sa'ud, were therefore 
as follows: 


Pi^mnee. 

GoverQor.p 

Qadhi. 

"AiET Tihama 

‘AbdiilrWahhab abu- 

— 

al Hijaa 

Nuqta 

*Uthman ibn 'Abdul- 

_ 

"Uman 

Rahman al MudhaM 
Saqr ibn Raahid of Raa al 

al Kha?ma 

Suiaima n ibn Muham¬ 


a] AJua 

_ _ 

al Q^tif 

mad ibn Majid^ 

Ahmad ibn Ghamm 

_ .. 

Ziib^a aod 

Sulaiman ibn Kbali^k 


raifl 

Wadi Dawaair 

Rubai^ ibn Zald al Dau- 

Sa'^id ibo Hajji (at Hauta} 


iaii 

Ibrahim ibn SuiaLoian 

Muhammad ibn Snwai- 

ibn ^Ufaiaan 

Iim 

XtahmaJ 

Sari ibn Yahya. ibn Su'^ 

— 

al Wailmi 

wailim 

‘Abdullah ibn Hamad ibn 

‘Ahdul-'Azk ibn ^Abdtil- 


Qhaihab 

lali aJ Hiisaiyin 



lOO 

PtOviucCp 

SiidaoT 
{il QaaLdd 
Jabdl ShiUxuuaj 

Dar'^iya 

Ch4ipLaiii to 
Imajcn 

Majma'a and 
Miinaikh 

Hauta, Hariq and 
a] AEaJ 
BUha 
Ranya 
Tuiaba 
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Govcmor* 

^AbdulLah ibn Jaiajil 

Kujailan Jbn Hamad (at 
Buraida) 

MuhflTumad Ibn ^Abdui- 
Miih$io ibo Falz ibn 
-Ali 


(uoder Sudair) 

(under al Khaij) 

Salim ibn Shakban 
ibn Oatnan 
Hamad ibn Yabya 


Qadhi. 

Hamad ibn Raabid al- 
^Uraini 

*Abdul-^Aiiz Lbn Suwal- 
lim 


Huuin ibn Muhammad 
lbn ^Abdul-Wahbab 
^Abdul-Rahman ibn 
Kbami^ 

*d ibn * TJtbman 
ibn Sbabaoa 
Sa'idibnHajji (atHaula) 


N.B.—Spaces left blank (—) indicate that there was no pcnnanent occu¬ 
pant of the poAtf which was generally held for a year or so at a time by 
Qadhk lent from headquarters. 
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O N his accession to the throne of Dar'iya Sa^udj the great- 
grandson of bis namesakfij the epon)iiious founder of 
the dynasty before the dawn of the new era of Wahhab¬ 
ism, was fifty-five years of age. He had been closely associated 
with the supreme direction of affairs under hb father for fifteen 
years since his proclamation as heir to the throne in i y&S i and 
his mihtary career had already covered some thirty-six years 
since his first blooding in the successful campaign against the 
village of al ^Auda in Sudair* under the command of his first 
cousinj Hidhiul ibn Faisal ibn Muhanunad, in 1767, For most 
of the time since then indeed he had served as commander-in- 
chief of the forces deployed by his father for the very numerous 
campaigns of his long reign* He was thus fully experienced in 
war and statecraft for the task which now fell to him of com- 
pieting his father^s work; and his reign was to sec the Wahhabi 
cause reach the zenith of its achievement* 

He was soon in the saddle again^ moving northward during 
the early months of 1804 to Tanuma in the Qasimj whither he 
had summoned his trib^ and citizen levies to meet him for a 
spring campaign. By the end of March be was still there, cclc’- 
brating the hohdays associated with the pilgrimage ceremonies 
at Mecca, after which, to the surprise of everybody, he an¬ 
nounced his intention of returning to Dar*iya, He accordingly 
released all the northern contingents, including the Dhafirj 
to return home; and himself took the road to the south with 
the rest of his army. But, having given the Dhafir plenty of 
time to get back to the *Iraq frontier, and spread the news 
of his return to Dartiya, he changed direction and marched 
with all speed towards Basra^ When nearing his destination, he 
fell in with a cavalry detachment of the Muntafiq under Mansur 
ibn Thamir, and immediately attacked, routing the enemy and 
capturing Mansur himsdf, who was sent a prisoner to Dar^iya, 
where he remained for four years before being set free. After 
this action he camped near Zubair, whence he sent out his 
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hordes to plunder and pillage the outskirts of Basra^ whose in¬ 
habitants shut theniselvcs up m the town. Sa^ud now concen¬ 
trated his forces on the siege of Zubair, during which the domed 
graves and sacred structures outside the walls were demohshed^ 
includkig the shrines of Hasan and TaJha, which remained In 
mins imdl they were restored after the fall of Dar^iya. The fort 
of al Duraihimiya was then assaulted and destroyed, while the 
whole of its garrison was killed- At sunset of the same day he 
frightened the lives out of the besieged inhabitants by arranging 
for the simultaneous firing of a volley by all the gunmen of his 
large force. But the people orZubak showed no signs of weaken¬ 
ing and, after a frmdess siege of nvelve days, he drew off his 
troops and returned home, not however before gathering in for 
himself the harvest which was then ripe for cut ting. 

The Sultan of Masqat, Sultan ibn Ahmad ibu Sa^id, was 
Lilied about this time in a chance naval encounter with the 
Qawasim pirates of Ras al Khaima, and was succeeded by his 
brother Badr. Meanwhile Sa"ud had considered it necessary to 
revise some of the provinciai administrative arrangements in¬ 
herited from his faier; and Ibrahim ibn ^Ufaisan was trans¬ 
ferred from al Khaij to al Ahsa to supersede Sulaiman ibn 
Muhammad ibn Majidj who w as dismissed. But perhaps the 
most significant development of the year, whose effects W'cre to 
be felt in Arabia in the near future, was Ae corning to power in 
Egypt of Muhammad *Ali Pasha. He was at that time no more 
than the commander of the Turkish forces in the country; but 
dissatisfaction at some relatively trivial incident^ such as the 
withholding or delay in the delivery of the troops^ rations, re¬ 
sulted in his killing the local governor, Muhammad Pasha, and 
usurping bk functions, pcnditig reference of the matter to the 
Subhme Porte, which duly confirmed him in office. 

In the spring of 1B05 reports of the growing laxity of the 
Dhafir in matters of rdigion, and of thdr taking part with other 
tribes in attacks on the Wahhabi tribes of Najd, decided Sa'ud 
to oi^anise a large punitive expedition. On arriving at Lina, on 
the 'Iraq aide of the Dahna sands, where the Dhafir were in 
camp, he summoned them to join his force in accotdance with 
custom. Apparently however only a small contingent obeyed 
the summons under one of the bribal chiefs, Muslat ibn al 
Shaiyush ibn 'Afhan; and when Sa"ud commented on the small¬ 
ness of the contribution and chid die chief, he replied that the 
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rest of the tribe had thrown off Ids authority and intended to 
attack the Mutair in breach of diclr promises to Sa'ud, who had 
recently settled a quarrel between them. Sa'ud now moved to¬ 
wards the 'Iraq border, but suddenly veered round to throw his 
full strength against the main body of the Dhaiir in camp: killing 
considerable numbers of them, while others scattered in hight, 
and appropriating everything they possessed: an immense booty 
comprising all their camds, sheep and horses, and all their tents 
and camp equipment and provisions. The division of the spoil 
took place at Zilfi, whither Sa'ud proceeded affer the battle. It 
transpired however that the Dha& had with them at the dme 
for grazing large numbers of camels and sheep belonging to 
various vi^ges of Sudair; and these were ail made over to their 
owners on production of satisfactory proof. 

Sa'ud now turned his attention to the Hijaz, where a fort was 
built and garrisoned in Wadi Fatima, presumably at Bahra 
(though the fort still attributed to the Wahhabis at Zaima in 
Wadi Yamaniya just above the point at which it enters Wadi 
Fatima may be intended), to maintain pressure on Ghahb. At 
the same time ‘Abdul-Wahhab abu-Nuqta, Amir of the ‘Asir 
Tihama, was instructed to march on Jidda with all available 
forces in the area, about 6,000 men, with whom he duly camped 
at the wells of Sa'diya near the coast, a day and a half &om 
Mecca by camd. Ghalib reacted immediately by leading a con¬ 
siderable army, said to have numbered 10,000 men, from Mecca 
to attack abu-Nuqta before he could receive further relnforce- 
ments. On the way be encountered an 'Asiii patrol of about 
forty men, and wiped them out; but the battle with the main 
body of abu-Nuqta's force was a very different matter; and after 
a desperate struggle Ghalib's force was put to ftlght, leaving all 
their impedimenta, including their guns, ammunition and 
small-arms, and provisions in the hands of die enemy. The 
matchlocks and small-aiins are said to have numbered 2,500, 
while the Sharifian dead were about 600, mostly Turks. Ghalib 
fled to Mecca, while abu-Nuqta returned home rejoicing, 
though he had certainly not seen much of Jidda, which was his 
original target. Incidentally the presence of Ghalib at Mecca at 
this time does not seem to be accounted for by I bn Bishr, accord¬ 
ing to whom he was last knovm to be at Jidda, when Sa'ud 
retired to Najd after plamng garrisons in the Meccan forts. Pre¬ 
sumably he had returned later to take charge at Mecca; but 
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we do not know whether the Wahhabi ganifon continued to 
occupy the forts or not. 

The whole of Arabi a was at this time in the throes of the great 
drought and famine, traditionally attributed to divine dis¬ 
pleasure at the assassinadon of the Imam 'Abdul-'Azb. Begin¬ 
ning with the complete failure of the seasonal rains in the winter 
of 1804/5, it was destined to continue for she years (afterwards 
magnified by tradition to nine): during which the people every¬ 
where endured the greatest hardships, which appear to have 
been at their worst in that part of the Hijaa which was sdU in 
Turko-Sharihan hands, owing to the cutting off of aU communi¬ 
cations with the interior by the Wahhabi blockade. Prices rose 
to impossible levels for all the necessaries of Ufe; and even the 
meat of asses and dead animals was sold dear, while dogs too 
were eaten, and the price of butter rose to four Riyals per Ih 
(about twelve shillings)! The relatively better conditions obtain¬ 
ing at Dar'iya and the country round it is proudly compared by 
Ibn Bishr with those of Basra and al Ahsa: meaning of course 
that supplies &om overseas were still obtainable. 

In the autumn Sa'ud decided to press his operadons against 
Ghalib. Orders were sent out to 'Abdul-Wahhab, Salim ibn 
Shakban and 'Uthman al Mudhaifi to oiganise a monster ex¬ 
pedition against Mecca and its environs: and to remain there 
until the arrival of the pilgrim caravan from Damascus, which 
they were to deny entry to Mecca, if armed, Ghalib evidently 
found himself unable to offer effective resistance to such an 
army: at any rate he soon sued for peace, promising to proceed 
to Dar'iya after the pilgrimage to make personal submission and 
do homage. This was agreed to by the Wahhabi commanderaj 
and the pilgrim caravans entered Mecca without let or hin¬ 
drance, while ‘Abdul-Wahhab and ‘Uthman themselves per¬ 
formed the pilgrimage. Subsequently the former, after an inter¬ 
view with Ghalib who loaded him with princely presents, drew 
off his army and returned home. Salim ibn Shakban, taken ill 
during his sojourn in Mecca, did the same, but died soon after 
reaching Bisha, to be succeeded by his son Fahhad. Meanwhile 
Ghalib had been corresponding with Sa'ud; and peace was con* 
eluded on the basis of his submission and loyalty to the Wahhabi 
cause. The blockade was called off, and once more Mecca and 
the Hijaz were in touch with their normal sources of supply, 
prices fell again to reasonable levels, and all seemed well. 
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But apparently GhaJib had no intention of pU^g straight; 
and reports reached Dar'iya of developments which seemed to 
amount to breaches of the understanding arrived at. Some of 
the Turkish and Moroccan troops which had accompanied the 
Syrian pilgrimage were detained for service in the Hijaa; osten¬ 
sibly on the orders of ‘AbduUah Pasha al *Adhm, the .daitir <d 
acting on instructions from the Sublime Forte. The forti¬ 
fication of the walk of Jidda, and the digging of a moat beyond 
them was another point in the count against Ghalib, whose pro¬ 
hibition of the entry of foreigners^ including visitors from Najd, 
was also objected to. Even the fact that he spent most of his 
time in Jidda was held against him; and it was evident that he 
would have to be dealt with again in due course. But 5 a* ud 
was busy with other matters, cspedally in connection with the 
marches of ‘Iraq, where the DhaSr could not be trusted, 
W'hile they and their friends were constantly committing acts of 
robbery and violence against Wahhabi elements in their area. 
Remarkably enough the commander chosen by him for this ex¬ 
pedition of general mopping up of unruly elements on the ‘Iraq 
frontier was no other th^ Mansur ibn Thamir, who was at least 
technically soil a prisoner of war at Dariiya. He shared the 
command with the ‘Ataiba chief, Ghassab; and the two set forth 
for the Dhafir country. A strong raiding party of the tribe was 
found watering at Fulaiyij near Hafar ai Batin, and almost en¬ 
tirely exterminated; only ten men escaping out of a total of 
about no. 

Pari passu, with these events there had been significant de¬ 
velopments in the Madina area, as the result of which the people 
of the city had made their submission to the Wahhabi State, 
and actually agreed to the destruction of all the domed 
tombs and places of visitation in the town and its environs. Ibn 
Bishr dates this development to the beginning of the Hijra year 
1220, and tells us specifically that it happened before die peace 
made with Ghalib at Mecca during the pilgiims^c, which also 
he attributes to the same year. As the year in question began on 
April ist, 1805, and ended on March aoth, 1806 (the pilgrimage 
days being February 28th to March 3rd): we must assume that 
the submission of Madina took place during the early summer of 
1805, and the peace with GhaUb some time in February of the 
following year. Be that as it may, the origin of the fall of Madina 
has to be sought in a visit to Sa'ud of two young men of the 
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Harb^ nam^id Badi and Badai sons of Badawi ibn Mudhaiyan, 
who had been attracted to the Wahhabi creed;, and had come to 
do homage and ask for a teacher to enlighten thek ignorance. 
The Shaikh ^Uthman ibii ‘Abdul-Muhsin abu-Husain was sent 
with them to teach them and their friends their dudes in Islam, 
and the principles of Unitarianlsm; and he was doubtless com¬ 
missioned to instruct them in more practical matters. Wc soon 
find them adopting a militant attitude against Madina^ and es¬ 
tablishing themselves in the *Awali suburb^ where on Sa'ud’s 
orders they proceeded to build and equip a fort. The residents 
of Quba joined forces with them to make things imcomfortable 
for the people of Madina itself: cutting off their communications 
with the outside world Tor ycars'j as Ibn Bishr says, Sa'tid now 
reinforced thdr educational establishment by commissioning 
the Qadhi of Rass, Shaikh Qamas ibn 'Abdul-Rahman^ to ^isit 
them annually. The Madina people, tiring of the blockade, 
entered into correspondence with Sa^ud, with the result already 
recorded of their entry into the fold of Wahhabism. 

Sa*ud was then engaged in hostilides on the Traq fron¬ 
tier, whither he himself led a great force to the attack of Mash^ 
had (Najf), Here the strong walk, covered by a protective 
moat, proved to be immune to assault, and the Wahhabis had 
to be content with exchanges of desultory fire with the defenders 
in thdr towers and turrets. A number of the attackers were 
killed, and Sa'ud drew off to Hindiya and Hilla, where there 
was some indetenninate skirmishiRg. There was obviously noth¬ 
ing to be gained by prolonging operations in this area; and he 
moved down to Samawa, where he cut down palms and did 
other damage in the mtervak of skirmishing. On the way home 
he put in an appearance at Zubair, where again he was unable 
to make any impre®ion on the defenders. 

From the forthest limi ts of Arabia in two directiom develop¬ 
ments were reported in this same year (early 1806 or late 1S05), 
which were of concern, though perhaps remotely, to the Wah¬ 
habi cause. At Masqat the sons of Sultan ibn .Ahmad ibn Sa'id, 
who had been killed by the Qawasim pirates, rose againat thdr 
unde Badr, who had succeeded his brother, and killed him: and 
one of them, Sa'id ibn Sultan, usurped the throne. And in the 
Yaman Tihama one Safih, chief of the port of Hudaida and the 
neighbouring university town of Balt ai Faqih, decided to throw 
in hb lot witii the Wahhabi cause, which thug obtained its first 
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footiDg in the Yaman proper without any initiadve on its part, 
though it may he assumed that the merits and demerits of the 
new faith were at this time being widely canvassed in every part 
of the Arab world. On the northern frontier of the Yaman 
however the oasis of Najran had always been well within the 
ambit ofSa'ud’s ambition; and in this year he bad issued orders 
to ‘Abdul-Wahhababu-Nuqtaand the Amirs of Bisha and Wadi 
Dawasir to join with the *Abida and Sinjan branches of the 
southern Q^^tan, as also the Wada‘a of northern Yaman, in a 
concerted attack on Najran and its districts. A force of 30,000 
men b said to have been assembled for the purpose; but its 
achievements were not in proportion to its numbers. It never 
indeed reached even the outskirts of Najran, as it was held up 
at Badr, the headquarters of the Makraml (Isma’ili or Shia*} 
brotherhood, where the Wahhabis suffered more heavily than 
the defenders. Abu-Nuqta ordered hb men to build a fort oppo¬ 
site the fortified mansions of the Makrami hamlets, gairboncd it 
suitably to the occasion, and departed with bis host. 

The immediate result of the accession of Hudalda to the 
Wahhabis was the despatch of an expedition by the Imam of 
San'a for its recovery. After a short siege it was captured, and 
the son of the recalcitrant Salih was appointed Amir; while 
Salih himself, then at Bait al Faqih, organised an attack on 
Zabid, which he took by storm and sacked, though the great 
fort and its strong points held out Sahh duly sent the prescribed 
share of the loot to the Dar'iya treasury, and divided the rest 
among his troops before returning home. The Wahhabi doc¬ 
trines had evidendy made some impression in the Yaman 
Tihama, whose $bafi 4 folk had Ettlc love for the Zaidb of the 
high plateau, as the force Salih had for his attack on Zabtd was 
some 3,000 strong in spite of the presence of the Imam’s army on 
the Red Sea littoral. 

The hero of the Madina cpbode did not survive hb triumph 
for long as fiadal ibn Badawi fell a victim to smallpox in thb 
smtie year: his place as chief of the Harb being taken by his 
brother Badi. And the latter had not long to wait for the first 
visit of $a*ud himself to a dbtrict which he and hb brother had 
been mainly instrumental in adding to the Wahhabi realm. 
Having decided to make hb third pilgrimage to Mecca, Sa'ud 
realbed that there might be trouble owing to Ghalib^s equivocal 
attitude, if the Sublime Porte decided to send down a strong 
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escort of Turks and other regulais with the Syrian Haj|, He 
accordingly took the precaution of notifying Abu-Nuqta and 
other trustworthy leaders of his intention in plenty of time, at 
the end of the Ramdhan fast or about the first week of December 
1806. He himself did not leave Dar'iya till near the end of 
January, for the pilgrimage which wO'Uld fall on about Febru¬ 
ary 18 th, 1807, Meanwhile his well-laid plans were maturing 
in tiic assemblage of an immense host at Madina, comprising 
the contingents of 'Asir, Bisha and Ranya under their Amirs, 
‘Utiunan al Mudhalfi with his highlanders from the Talf area, 
and other elements from the Hijaz: to which were added from 
Najd the forces of al Qasim under Hujailan tbn Hamad, and 
those of Jabal Shammar under their Amir, Muhammad ibn 
*Abdul-Muhsin ibn *Ali, and the contingent of Washm, which 
was joined on the way by the full muster of the Harb under 
Alas'ud ibn Mudhaiyan and Jabir ibn Jabbara. Sa*ud had 
appointed Madina as the rendezvous at which he would in 
due course meet his troops, to lead them down to Mecca for 
the pilgrimage. But, just before starting on his own journey, 
he sent a messenger to his commanders at Madina with instruc¬ 
tions that the Syrian pilgrim train should not be permitted to 
enter Madina or proceed to Mecca. 

Accordingly, on the approach of the caravan to the sacred 
area, its Amir, *AbduIlah al 'Adhm as in the previous year, was 
politely informed that he would not be allowed to proceed any 
farther, and asked to return home with his charges. This he did, 
no doubt under vigorous protest; and the unfortunate pilgrims, 
who had been in the saddle for the best part of five weeks, had 
to return to Damascus without even setting eyes on Madina, 
let alone Mecca. But Sa'ud had demonstrated beyond a per- 
adventure that the holy dti^ were his responsibility, not the 
Sultan's. Having turned back the Syrian Hajj, the great army 
struck camp to join Sa'ud, who was proceeding to Mecca by 
the direct route from Dar'iya. The pilgrimage was duly per¬ 
formed with that mixture of humility before God anH arro¬ 
gance towards men, so characteristic of the old Wahhabis. 
Aims were distributed on a lavish scale from the Bajyadhiya 
palace, which he had made his headquarters in the eastern 
approaches to Mecca, and where he was duly visited by Ghalib, 
renewing the pledges of loyalty which he had been $0 near dis 
honouring since they were first made only two years before. All 
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Turkish troops in the Mecxa precincts were despatched to 
Jidda; and Sa'ud’s last preoccupation before leaving God's dty 
for the city of his Prophet was the traditional clothing of the 
Ka'ha with a richly embroidered mantle of red silk, which he 
had no doubt brought down with him for the purpose. And so 
ended his fourth piigrimagep 

At the beginning of March 1 807 he left Mecca for Madina, 
where his first care was for the defences of the city and oasis 
against any possible attempt of the Turks to recover it. The 
outlying forts were all repaired and garrisoned under the 
general command of one Hamad ibn Salim of the folk of 
"Ayaina. The Turkish Qadhi, the superintendent of the Pro¬ 
phets mosque and others of doubtful loyalty were dismissed 
and replaced by Wahhabi officials, induding a man of Dariya 
in charge of the important revenue department. After a stay 
of unrecorded length In the Madina area Sa'ud disbanded bis 
army, and himself returned to his capital for the summer, dur¬ 
ing which, about the end of July, there was a palace revolution 
in Constantinople, resulting in the deposition of Sultan Salim 
ibn Ahmad in favour of his nephew, Mustafa ibn *AbduI- 
Hamid. 

In the following year however a counter-revolution, organ¬ 
ised by a group of high officials, sought the reinstatement of 
Salim, who was still In prison and was now put to death at the 
suggestion of Mustafa's advisers. This produced a violent re¬ 
action on the pan of Yusuf Pashaj the leader of the movementt 
who succeeded In deposing Mustafa, and setting on the throne 
his ntinor brother, Mahmud ibn *Abdul-Hamid, who is stated 
by Ibn Bishr ^to have continued on the throne until now, I 
mean the year 1251^ corresponding vdth a.e>. 1835/6. This may 
well indicate that he had started on his history at the begin- 
ning of Faisal^s rdgn, or somewhat before* and left this remark 
uu revised on the death of Sultan Mahmud not many years 
later. Incidentally Sultan Sahm, before his deposition, had dis- 
5 ^mssed ^Abdullah al *Adhm from the governorship of Syria, 
presumably because of his pusillanimous retreat from Madina, 
and had appointed one Yusuf ai Ghanj in his place. In "Iraq 
too an old enemy of Na|d had come to the end of his career 
With the murder by hk servants of *Ali Kaikhiya, who had suc¬ 
ceeded Sulaiman Pasha as Wait of Baghdad. Another Sulai* 
man, having put the murderers to death, assumed control of 
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the province pending the arrival of the Sultan*s jiTrrum of 
confirmation. 

The drought continued to scourge Najd and the rest of 
Arabia throughout this year: towards the cad of which how* 
ever there was rainfall which enabled the people to sow their 
spring crops for a slight alleviatioa of thdr unhappy plights 
Nevertheless Sa^ud had made his fifth pilgrimage with the usual 
immense retinue: finding Ghalib apparendy entirely recon- 
died to the new situation^ and indeed as cordial and friendly 
as could be wished. After a stay of nearly three weeks in 
Mecca, during which he was exemplary in his attention to the 
reli^ous formalities of a pilgrimj and distributed alms with a 
lavish hand* to say nothing of the reclothing of the Ka"ba with 
a cosdy garment, he set out for his second visit to Madina. 
Here also he spent some days, looking into aU branches of the 
administration, and paying special attention to the various 
forts and garrisons, to the command of which he now appointed 
"Abdullah ibn Mazm^ of the well-known Manfuha family. I bn 
Bbhr remarks pointedly that the pilgrimage of this year was not 
attended by any outsidets, whether &om Syria or elsewhere. 

In July Sa'ud was again ready for the fray, and mobilised his 
forces for a general offensive against the frontiers of *Iraq, His 
first objective was Karbala, once so easily taken by storm but 
now covered by a fortified wall of alarming dimensions. An 
assault was duly opened, vrith scaling parties disposed round 
the perimeter, but Sa"ud soon saw that the propt^ition was too 
difficult to be attempted with his actual resources. He drew off 
his army to visit *Uthatha, whose inhabitants fled to the neigh¬ 
bouring heights, leaving their village to his mercy. However 
he soon induced them to return by a promUe of complete 
iminunity from molestation for them^ves and aU their posses- 
dons, of which he only wanted their horses, about a hundred 
in number. He then raided the Muntafiq in the neighbourhood 
of the Majarra canal and Suq al Sbuyukh without any great 
profit: before turning to Basra and Zubair, whose outskirts were 
raided and pillaged. 

Returning from this rather disappointing venture to his capi- 
ta4 Sa^ud was soon busy with preparadons for his sixth pil¬ 
grimage, which followed the pattern already set by his previous 
vidia. He paid special attendon on this occasion how'cver to 
certain matters of rdigious import, which the easy-going dd- 
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zeas of God*s city had not yei been able to assimilate. The 
commendera of virtue and forbidders of vice were now sent on 
their daily rounds to see that folk did not smoke in public, and 
to enforee punctual attendance in the mosques at the prescribed 
hours of prayer* Ghalib was again in regular attendance on his 
sovereigUj with whom he exchanged costly gifts and assurance 
of mutual coiafideEtcc and trust- The Ka^ba was adorned anew 
with greater magnificence than ever before; and* as in the pre^ 
vious year* there were no pUgrim caravans from Syria or Egypti 
*Iraq or Morocco, chough a very small number of people from 
the last-named country^ who bad received assurances of com¬ 
plete immunity from molcstationj made the journey. So* after 
about three weeks in the holy city, Sa^ud returned home without 
visiting the Prophet^ to whose city however he sent fresh ganisons 
to relieve those who had served there for a year or more* 

On arrival at Dar'iya he sent a small expe^tion to the *Uman 
area with selected preachers and teachers to inculcate in the 
people of those parts the principles of the faith and to study the 
Situation, There a movement set on foot by the local rulers, 
Qais ibn Ahmad ibn al Imam of Suhar and his nephew Sa'id 
ibn Sultan of Masqat* was threatening to disturb the peace of 
the area under W ahhabi domination, on which an army of some 
10,000 men was advandng when Sa'ud’s expedition reached 
its destination* The Wahhabi Amir of the district at this time 
was Sultan ibn Saqr ibn Rashid of Ras al Khaima, who hastily 
gathered a force of about 3*000 men from the area under his 
control to meet the invasion. The rival armies met at Khaur 
al Makan between Sultanas capital and the Batina district 
for a desperate conflict* in which Qais himself was slain and 
his army soundly defeated^.-many of his men being killed 
and others drowned in the sea dming their flight: the total 
death-roll being put at some 4*000 men* The son of Qais 
now sent messengers to Sultan ibn Saqr and to Sa^ud himself, 
seeking peace and announcing the readiness of hJmself and 
his people to enter the Wahhabi fold* This was agreed to, and 
Sa*id ibn Sultan soon followed suit* with the result that *thc 
whole of ^Uman now came under the rule of Sa'ud. Sultan ibn 
Saqr distributed the spoils of his victory on the spot* not for¬ 
getting to hand over the prescribed fifth to Sa^ud^s representa¬ 
tives for despatch to Dar*iya. 

Drought and famin e continued to plague the whole of Arabia* 
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with the soaring of prices of alj necessities, while cholera added 
its horrors to the people's troubles and large Duinbers perished. 
An eclipse of the sun is recorded on about November i8th, 
1808, while a famous Qadhi of al Ahsa, Muhammad ibn Sultan 
al 'Ausaji, died in the following January. The cholera epi¬ 
demic l^ted dll the middle of the summer of 1809, and was 
particularly severe in Dar^iya and Its neighbourhood, where 
at one dme people were dying at the rate of thirty or forty a 
day: including among many other well-known persons Husain 
ibn Muhammad ibn ^Abdul-Wahhab, the Qadhi of Dar'iyaj 
who lell a son ‘All to carry on the family tradition at the 
capital. At the height of the epidemic Sa‘ud, always mindfiil 
of the religious aspect of such visitations, issued a manifesto 
to his people, adjuring them to repent of their sins and seek 
forgiveness of God, mentiO'ning many matters calling for re¬ 
form, and ending with a humble prayer to the Almighty to 
lift the scourge from his faithful people. li is said that when 
this message was read to the assembled congregation in the 
mosque of Dar'iya, the epidemic began to abate. Another vic¬ 
tim of the cholera w'as Sa'd Ibn ‘Abdullah Ibn 'Abdul-'Aziz ibn 
Muhammad tbn Sa*ud, a nephew of Sa'ud; while four members 
of the former princely family of'Ayaina alw succumbed. 

Towards the end of 1809 Sulaiman Pasha, the new Wali of 
Baghdad, sallied out with a great force for a punitive expedition 
against the Dbaiir and 'Anaza, camping within the desert 
fringe of 'Iraq. The tribes were respectively under Shaiyusb, 
whose son has already appeared in this story, and Durai'i Ibn 
Sha'lan, who kept up the fight against odds for several days. 
Then, faced with certain defeat, they decided on a last desper¬ 
ate effort to save themselves; and their charge was delivered 
with such force that the ‘Iraq troops broke and fled. Both sides 
had lost heavily In casualties, but the tribesmen remained 
masters of the batdefield, whence, with ah the spoil they col¬ 
lected, they removed into Najd territory. 

Here, and especially in the region of die Tuwaiq range in all 
its length of some 400 miles from north to south, the long 
drought was now broken by the unusual occurrence of a 
heavy storm about the middle of July, lasting several days with 
heavy rain and full floods in most of the wadis of the area. 
With the ripening of the date crop soon afterwards, prices began 
to fall, and prosperity slowly returned to all parts of the country. 
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McBnwbile Sa‘ud was preoccupied with troubles in the 'Asir 
Tihama, where the Sharif of Abu 'Arish, Hamud abu-Mismar, 
a collateral of the Meccan Sharif Ahmad ibn abu-Nami, uas 
quarrelling with ‘Abdul-Wahhab abu-Nuqta, the Wahhabi 
Amir of the whole Tihamau Hamud had long since aimouaced 
his adhesion to the Wahhabi cause, and Wahhabi officials had 
been collecting customs dues in the ports of his district, includ¬ 
ing Q,izan (commonly pronounced Jiaan, and written Jazan 
by Ibn fiishr), while Hamud’s son had been sent on a prolonged 
^dsit to Sa*ud at Dar'^iya. Matters had continued lihe this for 
some dme, when the misunderstanding with abu-Nuqta arose, 
as the result of which Sa‘ud summoned ail the parties involved 
for a conference at Dar‘iya. Here there were angry scenes, 
which made a friendly settlement of the trouble unlikely. Sa‘ud, 
perhaps as a mere diversion or possibly to test the loyalty of 
Hamud, sent instructions to the latter to attack 5 an*a, the 
capital of the Yaman; but these orders were ignored. 

It was now clear that Hamud was virtually in rebellion j and 
Sa‘ud summoned his array from all parts of the country until 
an army of 50,000 men was at his disposal to crush the revolt. 
Ghassab, the *Ataiba chief, was provided with a strong cavalry 
«cort and commissioned to exercise general authority over the 
trouble area, though he was warned not to interfere with the 
administration of abu-Nuqta, who remained in supreme charge 
of the province and the expeditionary force, which was com¬ 
posed of elements from every district of the Hijaz from 
down to IChamis Mushait, with Badawin contingents from 
Qahtan, ‘Abida and other tribes. To oppose them abu-Mismar 
was able to recruit an impressive force fh)m the Yaman plateau, 
includiDg Hashid and Bakil and other Hamdanid elements, and 
Najran and the Yam and Dahm Badawin. Having garrisoned 
all the forts in his area, he advanced with the bulk of his army 
on the Wahhabi force, which was concentrated in the valley of 
Wadi BaJsh (incidentally Ibn Bishr says Wadi Bisha). Hamud 
charged the enemy before they could deploy for battle* making 
in particular for the ‘Atir contingent under 'Abdul-Wabhab 
abu-Nuqta himself. A desperate struggle ensued, in the course 
of which abu-Nuqta and many of his men were killed; but this 
was the end of Hamud's triumph. The other contingents of the 
Wahhabi army, now properly arrayed and well led, rose against 
him with all their might. Hamud's force was utterly defeated 
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and put to ignominiotis fliglitj pursued and plundered a& It went 
Hamud and his mounted companions did not draw rein until 
they had reached the safety of the Abu-Arish forts: while the 
victorious Wahhabis prowled round the ouUkirts of Sabya, 
pillaging and plundering. The great fort of Sabya surrendered 
without a fight^ and was promptly garrisoned by Ghassab, while 
his men were sent out in all diiectioiis to lull and rob and 
destroy. The Wahhabi army had been accompanied by some 
vessels on the sea, and these were soon loaded with the contents 
of the customs warehouses of Qizan, mainly consisting of coffee. 
‘Abdul-Wahhab abu-Nuqta was succeeded as nAmir of the 'Asir 
Tihama by his cousin Tami ibn Shu^aib, 

By this time Sa"ud was making ready to visit Mecca again^ for 
his sixth pilgrimage^ falling in mid-January t8io, which he had 
decided to celebrate with the utmost pomp and dreumstance^ 
his huge panoply of settled and tribal contingents being en¬ 
couraged to bring their women-folk, while he himself was accom¬ 
panied by his daughters and many other royal ladies of the 
house of Miqrin. The ceremonies passed off without iuddent 
in the absence once more of the Toreign* elements, which had 
formerly sweDed the numbers of the pilgrims* Relations with 
Ghalib continued cordial and undouded] and, in due course, 
having despatched the usual reUeB for the garrisons of Madina, 
Sa'ud left Mecca for Dar^iya early in February* 

Meanwhile matters had reached a crisis in 'Uman, where 
Sa"id ibn Sultan had thrown off hb allegiance to Dar'iya, and 
had called in the Britbb to attack the W^ahhabi stronghold at 
Ras al Kbaima, Its palm-frond huts w^ere set on fire by the 
direction of the sun's rays on them by the navy’s hehographs! 
and Sultan ibn Saqr and his people withdrew into the desert, 
while the marines landed and completed the destruction of the 
village, which was however soon rebuilt after their departure. On 
receiving this news Sa'ud immediately despatched * Abdullah ibn 
Mazru* of Manfuha in command of a Najdi force with instruct 
dons to occupy and set up hb headquarters at Buraimi, while 
Mudaq al Mutairi was sent with a second force to recruit 
reinforcements from the people of "Uman thcmselva for war 
against the rebel chief of Masqat. Mutlaq directed hb main 
operadons against the Batina tract of palm-groves along the 
coast between Ras al Kbaima and Masqat, and especially on 
its main town, Suhar, the stronghold of'Az^an ibn Qab, who 
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had succeeded his father after the latter's death in action 
against an earlier Wahhabi attack. Many villages were cap¬ 
tured, and much booty amassed, while some 500 of 'Aaaan'a 
men were killed in the course of operadons which appear to 
have lasted through the autumn and winter of 1809 to the early 
spring of the following year, Masqat itself was not attacked, 
while Suhar parried all attempts to take it by storm; but the 
rest of the district surrendered to MutJaq, and entered once 
more into the Wahhabi fold. 

Simultaneously with these events the equivocal attitude of 
the A 1 Khalifa rulers of Bahrain and Zubara (on the mainland) 
had caused $a‘ud to send an expedition in that direction before 
bis departure for the pilgrimage, Muhammad ibn Mu'aiqil was 
the coimnander of the expedition, while reinforcements were 
sent to him later under ‘Abdullah ibn 'Ufaisau, the son (?) of 
Ibrahim, now Amir of al Ahsa, The combined force remained 
more or less inactive at Zubara for about four months; and it 
was only after the return of Sa*ud to Dar'lya from the pilgrim¬ 
age that they took, or threatened to take, strong action unless 
the Khalifa chieft consented to accompany them to the Wah¬ 
habi capital. Sa'ud's principal visitors were Sulaiman ibn 
Ahmad ibn Khalif a, the titular chief of Bahrain and Zubara, 
and bis brother ‘Abdullah, with tbclr uncle ‘Abdullah ibn 
Khalifa and the sons of all three of them. Sa'nd harangued 
them roundly on the iniquity of their ways; and detained the 
three chiefs named above, while their sons and retainers were 
allowed to return home on condition that they should hand 
over all their horses and nding-camels and other military assets 
in Bahrain and Zubara, Fahd ibn Sulaiman Ibn ‘Ufaisan was 
now ordered to cross over to the islands to take charge of aftairs, 
and to appoint a suitable official to look after the collection of 
revenue. The sorts of the Khalifa chiefe, not liking their new 
status as private citizens in their own country, secretly smuggled 
their women-fblk and treasure on board some dhows in the 
harbour of Zubara, and fled in them to Masqat. 

It so happened that a number of British ships were at the time 
in Masqat harbour; and a goodly naval expedition was rapidly 
oiganised to visit Zubara. Having dealt suitably here with the 
Wahhabi garrison and its possessions, the fleet proceeded to 
Bahrain, where Fahd ibn ‘Ufaisan and his troops were besieged 
in the Manama fort for some days, when they surrendered on 
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terms. Fahd himself and suttcen others were detained as hos¬ 
tage for the rdeasc of the Khalifa Shaikhs at Dar^iya, while 
the rest were set free. Sa*ud was at the time engaged in an 
expedition to the norths leaving these Shaikhs under detention; 
and on his return to hear of the latest developments at BahraiD, 
he was approached by his captives with a suggestJon that, on 
their pledging their personal loyalty to him, they should be set 
free to return to 2ubara to dbeuss matters with their sons and 
friends on the basis of their acceptance of Wahhabi rule. If they 
succeeded, well and good; otherwise they would return to 
DarHya and dc tendon. This was agreed to by Sa'ud* who sent a 
suitable escort with them; but they failed to convince their sons 
of the reasonableness of the course proposed, and duly returned 
to continue thdr sojourn in captivity. Meanwhile however 
Fahd ibn 'Ufaisan had been released with his fellow hostages. 

The expedition to the north referred to above had taken 
Sa"ud and his army not only to the borders of Syria but suffi¬ 
ciently far into the province to alarm the nervous citizens of 
Damascus itself, and to give him his first sight of snow on the 
summit of Mount Hermon. Ibn Bishr’s geography becomes a 
bit confused at this distance Grom home; but the snow-tuU near 
Nablus, behind which the tribes sought by Sa’ud are said to 
have taken refuge^ can be none other than Hermon in the 
month of May. His objective was a concentration of the Syrian 
tribes believed to be in the depression of Nuqrat al Sham; but 
they had had wind of hb movements and had decamped out of 
reach to settle down wi th Dukhi ibn Sumair, chief of the Walad 
“Ali *Anaza, in the Ghaur, by which must be meant either the 
Baka'a between Lebanon and anti-Lebanon or the Jordan 
valley. However Sa*ud prowled round the Hauran plain^ doing 
what damage he could to the crops aud belongings of the 
villages round Muzairib and Busra eski-Shamj whose people 
had fled from their homes on hearing of the approach of the 
Wahhabb. An attack on the Muzairib fort was attempted but 
soon abandoned, and Sa^ud drew off to Busra for a short 
sojourn before returning home with the booty captured during 
the expedition. The governor of Damascus, Yusuf, was db- 
mbsed from hb post after this incident; and hb place was taken 
by Sulaiman Pasha, the governor of Acre, who bad instructions 
to confiscate aU hb predecessors possesrions. 

Economic conditions were now rapidly improving as the 
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result of good seasonal rains after the extraordinary storm of 
July i8og. The price of wheat at the end of the long drought, 
which that storm had finally broken, was 4 iSa' to a ^lya/, drop¬ 
ping to 8 Sa* a year later* and to 13 now in the winter of 1910 i 
with datK at the same timesat 10, 30 and 37 to theifiyef. 

But there seemed no prospect of permanent peace in Wahhabi 
Arabia; and in August trouble raised Its head in the ‘Asir 
Tihama, where Ha mud abu-Mismar, having recovered from 
his defeat at Wadi Baish, was once more on the war-path. 'Uth- 
man al Mudaifi was commissioned to deal with him, and the 
rival forces met at a place called al Wahla: abu-Mismar being 
again defeated, with a loss of 250 men. Simultaneously Tanu 
ibn Shu*aib, the new governor of the 'Asir Tihama, had been 
preparing an expedition to penetrate the Yaman Tihama, 
where he took Luhaiya by storm after a short riege, and con¬ 
fiscated all the valuables and merchandise found in the customs 
house and the merchants’ stores. A thousand persons are said 
to have perished in these proceedings, which ended in the gut¬ 
ting of the town by fire, Tami now continued his advance to¬ 
wards Hudaida with aa army reputed to be about 20,000 
strong. Here the people, getting news in advance of the coming 
danger, had loaded as much of their possessions as possible on 
boats in the harbour, and many thus escaped to sea. The town 
was easily taken, sacked and looted, and many of its inhabitants 
slain; but no serious attempt seems to have been made either 
here or at Luhaiya to set up a permanent Wahhabi admimstra- 
tion. The objective of the expedition was evidently the collection 
of as much loot as possible. 

The troubles of Baghdad at this period were of local concern 
only, and in no way affected the interests of Arabia, though Ibn 
Bislur gives a fairly long account of them, Suffice it to say that 
Sulaiman Pasha, the Wali, who had been ordered by the 
Sultan to remit the unremitted revenue of many years past, 
was attacked and killed by the Kurd chief, ‘Abdul-Rahman 
Pasha, who occupied the town and proceeded to help himself 
to its riches under the patronage of a puppet ^Vali, one 'Abdul¬ 
lah Pasha, whom he had placed in authority, The Sultan sent 
an army to punish him for his excesses, and called on the Per¬ 
sian Shah to aid Wm by attacking Kurdistan, which the latter 
duly added to his realm after the flight of ‘Abdul-Rahman* 

By the end of December (1810) Sa'ud was again at Mecca 
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for his sevcDth pilgrimage, of which Ibn Bishr was an eye¬ 
witness. Incidentally it was in this same month that his pre¬ 
decessor as his tor ian of Najd, Husain ibn Ghannam al-Ahsai, 
died; and it is curious that in the eulogy which he devotes to his 
life and work as an ecclesiastic he does not specifically refer to 
the historical work, on which he himself must have drawn 
freely. Ibn Bbhr however gives us a pleasing picture of 
the Wahhabi monarch in pilgrim garb, mounted on a camel 
among the great congregation gathered at Namira, and de¬ 
livering himself the traditional sermon on the meaning and 
objects of the //qy. And much more in the same strain, includ¬ 
ing a review of the peace and prosperity now obtaining in 
Arabia thanks to God's mercy and bis religion, now universally 
accepted throughout Arabia. He ended by proclaiming that 
none should carry weapons in the holy city, nor any woman 
flaunt her jewels, under pain of his severe displeasure. Then 
approached him Ghalib on horseback, accompanied by a single 
retainer, and the great Wahhabi dismotmted to embrace his 
erstwhile foe, now friend, before the assembled pilgrims, seated 
in their rows for the noon prayer, which would be followed by 
the march to ‘Arafat for the culminating ceremony of the pil¬ 
grimage. For the rest Ibn Bishr vouches for the feet that none 
in that pilgrim throng smoked in the streets of Mecca, in which 
also none lingered when the Muadhdhins called to prayer. 
Sa‘ud*s favonrite stance in the great mosque was on the roof of 
the building containing the Zamzam well, directly in front of 
the Ka*ba: while on this occasion he had the domed cover 
over the Maqam Ibrahim, or stone on which the patriarch had 
stood to pray during the building of the Ka'ba in his time, re¬ 
moved so that the pilgrims might see the sacred relic. Ibn Bishr 
describes it as a stone with a square top, and about eighteen 
inches in length with a ydJow covering of gold or bronze, with 
the two sacred footprints, presumably under the covering, 
which stood about four fingeis width above the top of the stone. 
One of the great Shaikhs of Najd, Ahmad ibn Nasir ibn ‘Uth- 
man ibn Mu'ammar, who was a pupil of Husai n ibn Ghannam, 
died at Mecca during these days, just after the completion ot 
the pilgrimage holidays at Muna. Another distinguished pupil 
of the historan, who may have been present at this pilgrimage, 
was Shaikh Sulaiman ibn ‘Abdullah, a grandson of Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abdul-Wahhab. 
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On Sa^ud*s return to Dar*iya, he found tumself coi:^ironted by 
a domestic crisisj, in that three of his sons, Turkic Nasir and Sa*dj 
had deserted fooni home and gone off to ‘Uman in search of 
adventure or more ample means than they were allowed by 
their father. There bad been some argument on this subject 
before Sa^ud went off on the pilgrimagCj and the boys had 
asked for permission to join the army in ^Uman. But Sa^ud was 
sadsEed that their allowances were ample, and refused to allow 
them to leave home. This however they had now done without 
permission during their lather*s absence^ accompanied apparent¬ 
ly by their personal retainers^ They did not have to wait long 
for adventure, as soon after their arrival, probably at Has al 
Khaima, the Batina folk of Suhar plotted to attack and kill 
them at nighL The attack was duly made, but the sons of 
Sa^ud and their men put up a good fight, and the attackers 
retired: some losses having been incurred by both sides. 

After this incident messages were sent to Mutlaq al Mutairi, 
the commander at Buraimi, who now joined forces with the 
young princes, of whom the eldest, Turki, assumed the supreme 
command. A regular campaign now ensued: Matrah ou the 
coast, close to Masqat, being attacked and taken by storm, 
while Turkics forays ranged over the whole arc of the *Uinaix 
peninsnla froin the Dhahira, through the Batina, to Sur and 
Ja'lan. Plunder and pillage, with the killing inseparable from 
such aedvides, were the order of the day, rather than conquesL 
But Sa'ud was furious on hearing of their proceedings, and sent 
a detachment of forty men to Buraimi with instructions to take 
over the fort from its former garrison under Ibn Ma^ruS and to 
deny the rebellious sons and their following admission. At the 
same dmc Mutlaq al Mntairi was ordered to evacuate his force 
from the ^Uman country, leaving not a man behind. 

The young princes were now beginning to feel the rough edge 
of thdr Irolic, while Sa^ud absolutely refused to listen to well- 
meant media don in thdr favour, aud insisted that they must 
surrender to him uncondidonally. On this basis they accom¬ 
panied Mudaq on his withdraw^ to al Ahsa, but they refused 
to go beyond that; beii^ now seriously alarmed at the prospect 
of facing their fathers vyrath. In die end Sa^ud agreed to par¬ 
don them, and the prodigals returned home to be received with 
every mark of paternal displeasure at their irresponsible con¬ 
duct. Even two months later, when Nasir was taken ill and died. 
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Sa*ud refused to mourn for him or be present at his obsequies- But 
he now bad to attend to the immediate sequel of their escapade, 
which had inevitably created a revubioa against the Wahhabi 
cause. The Bani Yas of al Dhahira came out in open rebellion; 
and Sa*ud commissioned ‘Abdul-'Aaia ibn Ghatdaqa of al 
Ahsa to deal with the matter. And in the fight which was 
joined soon after his arrival in the area in May i8 M, the Wah¬ 
habi force was routed, and Its commander killed. It was evident 
now that the ^Uman area was on the point of throwing off all 
dependence on Dar‘iya; and it would seem that Mutiaq al 
Mutairi was reappointed to his old post at this time to watch 
the development of the situation, ‘Uman was in a chaotic state, 
and it was not till the end of the year, or in Januaty 1812, that 
the ruler of Masqat, still Sa'id ibn Sultan, who had called in 
help also from the Pereians, was ready with an army of 3,000 
men to take up the offensive against the Wahhabi districts, 
about wluch they roamed, pillaging indiscriminately, and 
actually capturing one important centre, Samail, the head¬ 
quarters of the Jabri family. But Mutiaq was now ready to 
come to grips with the rebel movement; and the two armies 
dashed for a bitter struggle somewhere between Samail and 
Buraimi, Mutiaq in due course got the upper hand, and the 
Masqat army scattered in headlong flight, vHth the Wahhabis 
in frill cry behind tiicm, slaughtering, capturing and pillaging 
as they went. The booty token was immense, including all the 
ten guns of the enemy, which were sent to Dar'iya vsith the 
treasury's share of the spoils. These operations had lasted for 
rather more than a year, reckoned from the visit of the three 
princes to *Uman; and superfidally at least the situation was 
again stabilised in the whole province, except the few towns 
where the representatives of the Sa^id dynasty still exercised 
effective authority. 

Meanwhile Sa*ud, having retumel from Mecca in February 
1811, accorded to the Khalifa duels still in detention at Dar'iya 
permission to return home on the basis of their acceptance of 
his jurisdiction and regime in aU their territories. Thdr return 
coincided with the occurrence of a sharp naval engagement off 
the Bahrain islands at the end of March: in .which the rival 
fleets were those of Ibrahim ibn ‘Ufaisan, supported by Rahma 
ibn Jabir al *,Adhbi of Khuwair Hassan and Abu-Husain of al 
Huwaila on the Qatar coast, and of the sons of the detained 
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Khalifa Shaikhs. The battle was contested with the utmost 
detenninatlon on both sides, and seems to have ended without 
any definite decisioD, though the Bahrain folk had the woist of 
the exchanges. Some of the ships caught fire during the engage¬ 
ment, and sank w'hen their ammunition stores exploded, each 
side losing about seven vessels in this way, while ^e casualties 
on the Bahrain side are put as high as i,ooo men, killed in 
action or burned to death or drowned, including Kashid ibn 
'Abdullah ibn Khalifa. The Wahhabi losses were about 200 
meu, including the Huwaila chief. 

It was during this summer that the Turkish authorities, 
having at last made up their minds to attempt the recovery of 
the Hijaz from Wahhabi rule, set about making the necessary 
preparations on an impressive scale. Turkish troops were sent 
to strengthen the concentrations proceeding in Syria and 
^Syp^ whither vast quantities of war material, including guns, 
mortars and the like, were despatched to Muhammad ‘Ali 
Pasha, who was appointed to the chief command of the expedi¬ 
tion. A force sent by sea had little difficulty in occupying the 
port of Yanbu*, while the main army under the supreme com¬ 
mand of Muhammad ‘All's son, Ahmad Tusun Pasha, travelled 
by sea and land: some 14,000 Turks and Moroccans. The Amir 
of Yanbu* fied to Madina, while Sa'ud sent out his summonses 
far and wide for the mobilisation of all his resources to resist 
the invasion: placing the Wahhabi army under the command 
of his son 'Abdullah, who only now makes his first appearance 
on the stage of Arabian history. ‘Abdullah took up bis position 
at aj Khaif in the narrowest part of Wadi al Safra, about half¬ 
way between Madina and the coast, to await the advance of 
the enemy. His force is reputed to have been some 18,000 
strong, including about 800 cavalry: out of which a detach¬ 
ment of Washm yeomen and Harb tribesmen, under the Harb 
chief Mas'ud ibn Mudhalyan, was deployed in reserve in a side 
valley in case the enemy might approach by that route. 

The Turks however seem to have come up the main valley 
from the oasis of Hamra, its nearest point on the caravan track 
from Yanbu': and ‘Abdullah sent his advanced troops against 
them. These were however driven in, and the enemy arrayed 
his forces in position to attack ‘Abdullah’s main b^y. TTic 
latter sent forward his caAmlry, under his brother Faisal and a 
Mutairi chief Habbab ibn Quhaisan, to join battle with the 
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Turks. In the Fn siiing fight botb sides suffered heavy losses 
while on the Arab side the Badawin elements proved a liability, 
as they gave way before the charges of the enemy, leaving the 
yeomen condngents exposed as they stood up to his attacks. 
This continued for three days, at the end of which 'Abdullah 
brought in his reserve force to attack the enemy’s flank. The 
united assault of the full strength thus brought to hear on the 
enemy turned the day, and the Turks and Moroccans broke 
and fled, leaving all thek equipment, mcluding seven guns, to 
the victors, who puraued them down the valley until the sur¬ 
vivors reached the coast at al Buraika to take refuge in the ships 
anchored in the roadstead. The Turkish losses are put at 4,000 
dead, and those of the Wahhabis at about 600, induding one 
royal prince, Miqrin ibn Hasan ibn Mishaii ibn Sa'ud, and 
several other notable leaders: among them the celebrated Hadi 
ibn Qarmala of the Qahtan. The battle of al Khaif was fought 
during the first half of December, iSi 1, and it was the W'ah- 
habis who had drawn first blood in a struggle which was to fiU 
the next seven years with its alarums and excursions. 

While the Turks took refuge at Yanbu* to lick thdr wounds, 
'Abdullah unconcernedly led the whole of his army down the 
pilgrim way, past Badr, the scene of the Prophet’s great victory 
over the Qnraish nearly twelve centuries before, to Mecca, 
where he met his father for the latter’s eighth pilgrimage, and 
df d ic gted the first-fruits of his wetory to the God of battles, 
Sa'ud bad been accompanied on this occasion by a gathering of 
warriois at least equal in number to those of bis son’s army in 
the field; and after the due celebration of all the religious rites 
of the oe cA do n, these forces were partly disbanded and pardy 
re-deployed in the Madina area to meet any situation that might 
arise in view of the actual presence of the enemy on the coast. 
Incidentally Sharif Ghafib had not been tempted by the pro¬ 
pinquity of bis potential rescueis either to join them or to show 
any diminution of the respect and cordiality which had now 
subsisted between him and Sa'ud for some years. The pilgrim¬ 
age, again unattended by any visitors firom foreign parts, was 
celebrated with all the usual pomp and dreuinstance and 
without any noteworthy incident. 'Abdullah apparently accom¬ 
panied his father back to Dar'iya, where they arrived towards 
the end of January i8i«. 

Meanwhile Muhammad ‘Alt Pasha was taking serious thought 
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to retrieve the situation resulting from his son^s defeat at al 
Khaif; and rehiforcements were poured into Yanbu* under an 
officer named Ahmad bin Nabart (Buonaparte!), and every 
effort was made to secure the adhesion of the local tribes* The 
Juhaina of the Yanbu* district joined them, as also the moun¬ 
tain sections of Harb; and the inland oasis of Yanbu* ^ Nakhl 
was occupied. Wadi al Safi^ was now unddended^ and the 
enemy marched on Madina^ which was reached and invested 
about the middle of October. The Wahhabi garrison of some 
7^000 men appears to have been in poor trim owing to various 
forms of illness; and after some bombardment of the city the 
people opened the gates to the enemy* who eventually forced 
the surrender of the few garrisons in various forts^ which made 
a show of holding out. By the middle of November Madina 
was in Turkish hands once more; and Sa*ud had apparently 
made no effort whatever to stave off such a disaster* More than 
half the garrison he had left behind after the previous pilgrim¬ 
age were dead t and the Turks were in firm control of the Hijaa 
above a line joining Yanbu^ with Madina. This was clearly a 
very dangerous situation from the Wahhabi point of view; but 
Sa^ud's whole attention was devoted to his plans for yet another 
pilgrimage to Mecca, his ninth and last vUitadon* By way of 
preparadon he had sent "Abdullah with a substantial force to 
inspect the defences of the Mecca area; and the latter had spent 
some time In camp in Wadi Fatima without incident* before 
rejoining hk father on his arrival at the outskirts of Mecca for 
the ceremonies* which were celebrated exaedy as in previous 
years* and after which* at the beginning of January 1813, he 
set out on his return Journey to Dai^iya- He had however left 
behind him a great part of the amny which had accompanied 
him for the protection of the city* and he had instructed "Abdul- 
Uh to camp with his army in Wadi al Marr (the central section 
of Wadi Fadma) astride the main track to Madina. And though 
Ghalib had been friendly and cordial as before, he took the pre¬ 
caution this time of having him solemnly renew his oath of 
loyalty^ and promise by all that was holy that he would not 
betray his cause. Sa*udk last gift to Mecca was a new black 
mantle for the House of God* 

Shordy after he had gone the Turkish fotets in Madina and 
Yanbu" started their march on Mecca; and^ no sooner did the 
news of this development reach him than Ghalib changed his 
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tunc in a manner which seems to have aJarmed ‘Abdullah. At 
any rate he sent for the garrisons left at Mecca to rejoin the 
main body, and away he marched to the passes linking the 
Hijaz mountains with the great desert plateau of Najd. He 
now proceeded to ‘Ubaila in the Taif foothills, whence he sent 
‘Uthman al Mudhaafi back to his headquartera at Taif with in¬ 
structions to sec to its defences and hold it at all costs. ‘Abdullah 
himsdT then retired to Khurma: ‘and confusion confounded 
the ranks of the Muslims by God's inexorable decree by reason 
of our sins, for which we ask God's pardon,’ as Ibn Bishr 
laconically comments. 

‘Uthman al Mudhalfi was not less afraid of the wrath to 
come; and no sooner had he reached Taif than he collected his 
children and his woracn-folk and ‘some of his horses', and fled 
before his lace to rejoin ‘Abdullah on January abth, 1813. A 
week later an eclipse of the sun provided an appropriate curtain 
to the eclipse of Wahhabi rule in the holy land of Islam. Tusun’s 
army entered Mecca without opposition in due course, to be 
received with open arms by Gh^b; and a few days later Taif 
■altrt was occupied, and all the highland tribes hastened to make 
their bow to the new regime. The western oases however main¬ 
tained their allegiance to Sa'ud, as also did the southern high¬ 
lands and the ‘Asir Tihama, 

Sa‘ud’3 situation was now precarious enough in all conscience; 
and he realised that only the most vigorous reaction to the 
Turkish challenge could turn the scales, now heavily weighted 
against him by the loss of the Hijaz. He immediately set out in 
person ‘with his victorious army drawn from all the districts 
and regions of Najd, setded and nomad' towards Hanakiya, an 
important oasis and settlement on the main road from Madina 
to the Qasim. Its fort was already in the occupation of the 
Turks under ‘Uthman Kashif, while the weUs were held by his 
Harb auxiliaries. The latter fled at sight of the Wahhabis to 
the safe rduge of the Harra lava, extending as far as Madina it¬ 
self, leaving their tents and camp-utensils to the enemy. Sa‘ud 
now proceeded to the siege of the regulars in the fort, who after 
some msigniheant fighting sued for peace and were allowed to 
depart on the sole condition that they should proceed, not to 
Ma dina but to 'Iraq: whither they were duly escorted by the 
Amir of Jabal Shammar and his men. Sa*ud then advanced on 
Madina itself, plundering various Badawin groups on the way. 
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iiEiti] he eDCDuntered neajrJ^bal Uhud a mixed party of Tuifcish 
cavalry and Badawin cajnelry. These he roiitcdj puisoing them 
until they took refuge behind the walls of Madina: after which 
he prowled round the city as far afield as the Hassi wadi, from 
which he descended Wa^ al Safra^ pillaging as he went^ He 
then turned southward into the mountains and the volcanic 
region until he reached Suwairiqiyaj whose villagers surrendered 
on conditionof paying half their date-crop, now being garnered in 
August* Many palms were then cut down, and most of the dwell¬ 
ings razed to the ground; while Sa^ud tarried some time in the 
neighbourhood dividing the spoils and awaiting developments. 

Meanwhile Mustafa Pasha had been deputed by Tusun to 
ozganise an expedition against Turaba, where the Wahhabi 
garrison was besieged for a few days until reinforcements arrived 
to help them from Bisha and other areas. While these were 
being engaged by the Turks, a reserve detachment, left in hid¬ 
ing, worked round to the enemy camp, capturing it and putting 
the Turkish guards to flight, Mustafa Pasha then >ivithdrew to 
Taif, where he soon had to deal with a force organised by 
*Uthman al Mudhaifi to attack the various small forts in the 
foothills around the town* Several of these had fallen to the 
Arabs, who now turned tow^ards Basal, a foir-sized oasis m an 
upland valley with a number of fortified majisions of the Ashfra. 
Having occupied these, he was attacked by Sharif Ghalib at the 
head of a contingent of Turkish regulars, which after some days 
of siege took the forts by storm and put many of the defenders 
to the sword- ^Uthmau himself escaped, but was trucked down 
in the Hazm desert by some ‘Usama (*Ataiba) shepherds and 
handed over to Ghalib, who at last had his old Wazir in his 
hands and put him to death. 

Meanwhile Sa'ud, w^ho had returned to Darlya after hiS ex¬ 
ploits near Madina and Suwairiqiya, had to attend to more 
trouble in the 'Uman district. Mutlaq al Mutairi was now again 
coimnissioned to revisit his old haunts as commander of the 
Wahhabi troops in the area. He attacked Jalan, far to the 
south of Buraimi, and was returning to the latter wi th the ample 
spoils gathered during this operadon, when the tribes regrouped 
their forces to pursue him. He had no choice but to ^ve battle, 
and the fight went against him, he himself being killed* And 
before Sa'ud could tie any steps, to restore the situation, he 
Was confironted by a new crisis in the west. 
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it was now October 1813; and Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha had 
decided to lead down the Egyptian pilgrim train in person 
which was to visit Mecca for the first time for many years. With 
all the pomp and circunistancc suitable to so historic an occa¬ 
sion be entered Mecca, and proceeded to take over and garri^n 
with his own troops all the forts and strong points of the aty. 
Ghalib presented himself before the great man with humble 
assurances of loyalty and with costly prraents; and Muhammad 
‘Ali received him with all honour, conferring on him gifts and 
him for his services. Bat, having seen to the stabili¬ 
sation of the administration and security measures in the 
metropolis, he arrested Ghalib on November 13th, 1813, 
turned his family out of the castie of Ajyad, overlooking the 
Haram imprisoned his two major sons, confiscated all his 
immense possessions, and appointed his brother, Sunir ibn 
Yahya ibn Sunir, as Amir of Mecca in his place. In due course 
Ghalib and his sons, ‘Abdullah and Husain, were despatched 
to Egypt under escort, whence by decree of the Sultan they 
were transferred to Salonica, to reside there in honourable 
detention, with due provision made for their needs and an 
ample allowance, while some of their confiscated property was 
restored to them. And there Ghalib was destined to pass the 
remainder of his days until be died in 1816 of the plague. 

Muhammad 'Ali, having now made all nectary preliminary 
dispositions for the proper control of the Hijaz, began to look 
farther afield for ways and means of extending his conquests to 
Najd. Many of the Sharifi of Mecca had fled into the moun¬ 
tains lest they too might be the object of the Pasha’s anger or 
concupiscence. But Muhammad ‘Ali had singlcsd out Sharif 
Rajih, a man of great eip^ence of the desei% as the most 
suitable instrument for enddng the Arabs to his side. He would 
have made him perhaps Amir of Mecca in place of GhaJib’s 
brother; but Rajih had no d«ire to serve the Turks, and one 
day he Bed from Mecca to join the Wahhabis at Tuiaba. An¬ 
other Sharif, Yahya ibn Surur, similarly made himself scarce 
by joining the Wahhabi elements in the 'Asir Tihama. Tusun 
was now sent in command of a force to try conclusions with the 
Turaba garrison, which had been reinforc^ and re^uipped 
by Sa'ud. But after a few days of fhiitless skirmishing and bom¬ 
bardment Tusun withdrew from the oasis: the year thus ending 
on a note of stalemate, which obviously could not endure in- 
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dcfmitely. And It may be remarked in passing, as an occasion¬ 
ally recurring curiosity, that this last tragic Muslim year of 
Sa^ud’s reign and career, 1228 fflwo hijir^, was one which fell 
wholly within the span of a Christian year, 1813, beginning on 
January 4th and ending on December 23rd- 

The early months of 1814 were marked by somewhat in* 
determinate military operations both in the Tihama, near 
Qpnfidha, and around Hanakiya; but a great invasion of Najd 
by huge swarms of locusts may have caused more immediate 
concern to the people than the rather distantly threatened in¬ 
vasion of the Turks, which hung Uke a dark cloiid over the last 
days of a man who, for nearly half a century, had known no 
peace in his devoted serwice to the Wahhabi cause. The great 
Sa'^ud was gathered to his fathers on May ist, 1814, leaving 
to his son, ‘Abdullah, the task of defending the realm and 
the cause, which he had done more than any other man to 
expand far beyond the wildest dreams of their original creators* 
He was above all a great Muslim and a great Wahhabi, a great 
warrior and a great king in the tradition of *the days of yore and 
times long gone befo^c^ 


ChapUr 5 


'Abdullah I ibn Sa*ud 


A T the beginning of 1814. after the failure of an expedition 
^ by Ahmad Tusun to reduce the oasis ofTuraba to sub- 
/■A.missioii during the winter, Muhammad ‘All Pasha in per¬ 
son was directing operations for the stabilising of *e situation 
in the Hijaz and other province of the Red Sea littoral. The 
Dort of Qunfidha, south of Jidda, was occupied by sea-borne 
reinforcements sent from Egypt: but the Egjytian camp was 
attacked by the 'Asiri leader, Tami ibn Shu'aib, and the troops 
forced back to their boats, in wHch the survivors escaped to 

Tidda leaving all thrir paraphernalia to the Arabs. Meanwhile 
TusuA was posted at Taif to watch the desert between there 
and Turaba, where the disgruntled Sharif Rajih had jomed 
the Wahhabi forces rather than trust the blandishments of the 
Egyptian Viceroy, who had thought to use his influence in 
seducing the tribes from the enemy’s cause. Similarly another 
Sharif, Yahya ibn Surur, had left Mecca on the pretext of 
attacking tribes hostile to the Egyptians, but had made good 
his escape to the ‘Asir Tihama. 

The failure at Turaba was to some extent oflset m January 
by the successful resistance of dements of the Harb tribe, 
generally favourable to the invaders, at Hanakiya to a joint 
attack by the forces of al Qasim and Hail. But in the same 
month the same tribe had suffered a defeat at the hands of the 
Imam Sa'ud’s eldest son, ‘Abdullah, in the lava country around 
Sufaina. This operation was little more than a raid of the 
traditional sort, though no doubt intended as a warning to the 
Badawin against cooperation with the enemy. ‘Abdullah at any 
rate was not tempted by his success to linger on the marches of 
enemy-occupied territory; and it was on hb arrival at the 
Khanuqa wells near Dawadami on his homeward march that he 
received the news of his father’s death. His was now to be the 
burden of defending the land of his ancestors against a powerful 
and detennined enemy during a reign which was destined to be 
short and fuU of tribulation. And his first actions seemed to 
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show that he had no intention of leaving the initiative entirely 
in the hands of his foes. 

Before proceeding to Dar^iya to receive the custontary pledges 
of loyalty to his throne and personj he detached the *Ataiba 
chief, Ghassab, from his expeditionary force to proceed to and 
assume the chief command of all formations operating in and 
around Turaba* which had now become a key-point in the 
defences of the realm. And in September we find ‘Abdullah 
himself in the field at the head of a full muster of the Najd forces* 
Making his headquarters at Rass^ he raided various sections of 
the Mutair, another tribe which had shown itself partial to 
Egyptian influence, over a wide area. And in November he 
turned once more towards the Hijaz to deal with Harb in 
the Jabal Ghurab lava country, whence he retired to the 
Qasim for a prolonged sojourn before returning to Dar'iya in 
February 1815. Meanwhile he had despatched his brothcTj 
Faisal, with his main force to take over the command at Tu^ba 
and direct operations on the frontier, where he was soon joined 
by Tami ibn Shu^aib ivith large reinforcements, reckoned at 
some 20,000 men, from the Hijaz mountains and the Tihama* 
The combined army, about 30,000 strong, moved ma the Ghuaail 
watering in Wadi Turaba towards Basal, between it and Taif, 
where the Egyptians were found in considerable force and 
attacked. The day went in favour of the Wahhabis] but on the 
morrow the enemy was reinforced, presumably by Tusun; and 
the various Arab contingents were attacked and routed piece¬ 
meal, though Faisal^s own force held its ground to withdraw in 
good order (and apparently unpui^ed) to Turaba^ where he 
intended to rally his army for another throw with the enemy, 
Tami and his Badawin multitude had however rndted away 
into the desert ; and, when news arrived of an Egyptian advance, 
Faisal evacuated Turaba and went south to Ranya, where he 
dispersed his local allies before returning to Najd. 

Muhammad ^Ali Pasha, who appears to have taken over the 
command in person either at or just after the battle of Basal, 
now occupied Turaba, and advanced on Bisha and Tabala, 
subduing all opposition and ordering the affairs of State as he 
went- Sharif Rajih, now back in the winning fold, was sent off 
to occupy and sack Ranya for its previous support of the Wah¬ 
habis; and Muhammad *Ali continued south to occupy Kh^mis 
Mushait and the oases of Wadi Shahran. The Rufaida and 
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Shahran tribes and settlements made their submission; but 
Tami and his highland clans defied the invader as he made his 
way up into the mountains^ The setUement of Talha;p barring 
the way to the Sha'ar pass on the road from Abha to Qunfidhaj 
was strongly garnsoned and equipped for resistance under one 
Hawan^ while Tami himself retired to the Bam Mughidh sum¬ 
mits to direct his guerilla wariare, Muhammad '‘Ali had how¬ 
ever little trouble in disposing of Talha, whose fordfications he 
destroyed before descending the pass, whence he proceeded ria 
the Taiya valley to Mahad and Qiuinfidha. Meanwhile Tami 
had left the mountains for his Tihama stronghold at Masliyai 
whence he was inveigled into Sabya, the Tihama capitalj by 
friends intending treachery. There he was arrested and sent to 
Muhammad *Ali, who despatched him from Qnnfidha to Egypt, 
where he was hanged, 

At Qunfidha Muhammad *Ali had news of trouble in Egypt 
between the Ghazz mamdukes and his administration^ and de¬ 
cided to return home at once* leaving the conduct of further 
operadons in Arabia to Tusurij who was at this time at Madina, 
making preparations for an expedition into Najd. Correspond¬ 
ence with disaffected elements at Rass and Khabra encouraged 
Tnsun to act without delay; and the force lying at Hanakiya 
was ordered to proceed at once to the Qasimj where the two 
villages were occupied without resistance, while the forts and 
smaller settlements in the neighbourhood were also brought 
under control, though the towns and vilXages of central and 
eastern Qasim remained loyal to tbc Wahhabi cause, and kept 
up a desultory warfare against the Egyptiam until ‘Abdullah 
himself was able to muster his forces fixim every part of Najd 
and come up to their rescue. 

In the middle of April 18/5 he left Dar'iya for his rendezvous 
at Mudhnibj whence he proceeded to Ruwaidha near Rass. 
The Egyptians contented themselves with distant artillery flrCj 
while ^Abdullah marched on a concentration of Harb and 
Mutair tribesmenj reported to be gathering at the wells of 
Busairi westward. On the way however he heard that Ahmad 
Tusun himself had arrived with a strong force at Dath on his 
way to Rass, He immediately turned m that direction, hoping 
to surprise the enemy on the watering; but Tusun had antici¬ 
pated this movement by continuing his march to Rass. ‘Abdul¬ 
lah now sent back the Qasim contingent to contest any possible 
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advajicc of the enemy in th^t direction, while he himstlf re¬ 
verted to his original pl^ of attackmg the tribes at Bnsairi. 
Having dealt suitably with them, he heard that another Turk¬ 
ish contingent had reached the Ba> well and fort in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ^ and he no w made for them. The small force of some 
I a o men took refuge in the building, which was taken by storm, 
while the garrison was slain to the last man. ^Abdullah now 
returned to his base at Mudhedb, while Tusun, securely in pos¬ 
session of Rass and Khabra, threw out an advanced post to 
Shabibiya nearer ‘Anaiza, with the intention of occupying the 
latter in due course and making it his headquarters. It was how¬ 
ever ‘Abdullah who reached it first, and made full use of it as 
a base for frequent excurrions against the Egyptians and their 
Bada^vin alhes^ whose general situation in the midst of enemy 
territory became somewhat straitened, while some elements 
fhrim Rass itself, repenting of their hastj' submission to Tusun, 
sallied forth to occupy the forts of Shinana in “Abdullah^s in¬ 
terests^ The Shabibiya outpost was withdrawn, and ^Abdullah 
moved out from ^Ananta to the Hajiiawi wells, where he re-- 
mained about two months, exertiug unceasing pressure on 
Tusun's positions. 

Whether it was die precarious situation of Tusun in the midst 
of the desert, or the pressure of events in Egypt itself, or perhaps 
Tusun^s own ill health, that was responsible for the next de¬ 
velopment: certain it is that a Turkish officer, aecompanied by 
two guides of Harb and Mutalr respectively, was intercepted 
on his way to Tusun by Wahhabi patrols, and brought to 
‘Abdullah*s camp. The two guides were slain off-hand with no 
questions asked; but the Turkish officer was able to convey to 
‘Abdullah the hiformation that he was the bearer of a letter 
to Tusun from his father, ordering him to make peace and 
return to Egypt The officer after honourable treatment as a 
guest was sent on to Tusun; and it was not long before an 
agreement was arrived at betvv'een the two commanders: 

to terminate hostihties; (i) to end Turkish intervention 
in the affairs of Najd; and (f) to establish freedom of trade 
between Arabia and its neighbours, and to assure the freedom 
of the pilgrimage for aU concerned. The Egyptian forces 
accordingly left Rass for Madina in the middle of July 1815: 
Tusun being accompanied by two high-ranking Sa‘udi envoys 
carrying a letter from 'Abdullah to Muhammad ‘Ali, by whom 
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the trace was duly confirmed. Tusun however was not destined 
to survive his failure in Arabia for long^ as he died in Egypt at 
the end of September 1817. About a month earlier the Sharif 
Ghalib ibn MusaHd, exiled from Mecca by Muhammad ‘Ali 
some years earlier, had died at Salonica. 

* Abdullah would seem to have conducted this campaign 
against Tusun with great energy and considerable skill: keep¬ 
ing the volatile elements of his large force well in hand, and 
inspiring the people of the Qasim settlements with the will to 
resist the Egyptian encroachment, as was showm by the tardy 
repentance of Rass for its too easy intelligence with the enemy. 
The fact that it w^as Muhammad “Ali hkmelf who had called off 
the invasion was indeed a moral victory for the Wahhabis* 
which was to bear fruit in the spirited resistance of the Najd 
towns to the attentions of Ibrahim Pasha. *AbduUah at any 
rate had earned a respite from campaigning, and could now 
afford to rest on his laurels at Dar*iya for the time being, though 
he was under no illusions as to the need of dealing as soon as 
possible with certain elements of the settled and nomad popular 
tion, whose disloyalty had been too notorious to be excused. 
By the turn of the year he had arranged for a great concentra¬ 
tion of forces in the Qasim, drawm from almost every part of 
his realm: from ‘Umaii and Wadi Dawasir, from ai Ahsa and 
Jabal Shammar and even from Jauf in the far north, to say 
nothing of the contingents of the home provinces and the Qasim 
itself. His attention was first directed to Khabra and Bnkairiya, 
whose power for future mischief was broken by the destruction 
of their walk. He then marched w«twards in search of re¬ 
ported concentrations of Harb and Mutair^ reaching the welk 
of al -Adam near Hauakiya and sweeping southwards to the 
waterings of Harrat al Kkhb, and so homewards via Dafina 
with but little to show for his exertions, as the tribes had for 
the most part scattered into the desert to avoid contact with 
him. Many of the w^clk on which an invading force might have 
to rely had however been destroyed or filled in, while the Amir 
of Rass and two others of its leading citizens had been taken off 
as hostages to Dar^iya. 

These actions had created some discontent in the Qasim, 
whence certain disaffected persons sent messages to Muhammad 
*A1j, who was now apparently in a mood to resume his activities 
in Arabia. Tusun being de^, his choice fell on his son, I bra- 
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hiiiij as leader of the expeditionary force j and envoys sent by 
^Abdullah with presents for the Viceroy and letters requesting 
the renewal or confirmation of the truce received a less cordial 
wdcoiTiC than their predecessors of the previous year. Mean¬ 
while the preparations for die invasion of Arabia went forward; 
and by October or November 1816 Ibrahim had duly arrived 
at Madina with a formidable forcCj and had set up his advanced 
base of operations at Hanaltiya: to begin the slow but steady 
process of rolling up the desert carpet towards the apple in its 
midst, representing Dar^iyaj in pursuance of the tactics ex¬ 
pounded by him to his father and all his mihtary advisers 
according to an anecdote current at the dme. His raids on the 
surrounding Badawin certainly had the effect of bringing them 
in to his camp as allies in the venture awaiting him^ his prin-^ 
cipal recruits being inevitably the Harb and Mutair as of old, 
though elements of the ‘AtaJba and the *Anaza (Dahamsha) 
also joined him. 

His raids gradually extended eastwards, reaching the Qasim 
frontier at the Abanat hills; and ^Abdullah ibn Sa^ud began 
to make his dispositions for couritering the threat of invasion* 
The contingents ofWashm and Sudair were ordered to join 
Hujailan ibn Hamad^ the Qasim chiefs and his territorial 
forces, who had taken up his position at al GhumaU between 
Buraida and Khabra* They appear to have remained there in 
idleness for the best part of four months; and it was not till 
early in March [817 that 'Abdullah himself came up with a 
large force to RasSj whither he now summoned Hujailan and 
his army. He now marched np Wadi Rima to the *Alani wells, 
hoping to catch Ibrahim Pasha^s Badawin allies there; but they 
had retired on Hanakiya, and 'Abdullah withdrew to Miska 
and Najakh in turn to await developments. Here he heard 
that *Ali Azan^ with a Turkish force accompanied by a large 
Badawin contingenti had proceeded to the wells of Mawiya^ 
two days distant ftom Hanakiya south-eastwards* ^Abdullah 
irnmediatcly marched on them and took them by surprise at 
the watering early in the morning of May ist, and pursued 
them until they came within range of the Turkish guns* ^Abdul-^ 
lah then took up a position opposite the enemy^s camp, but the 
guns did much damage m his ranks; and the defeat of an at¬ 
tempt to occupy the well degenerated into disorganised bights 
The Egyptians remained in possession of the field and the 
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water, vvhilc 'Abdullah with a contingent of his cavalry fled 
back to Najath, where he bad left his heavy impedimenta^ and 
thence via Khabra to ^Anaiza. 

Ibrahim lost no time in developing his victory, and advanced 
to Mawiya from Hanakiya with his main force and fall equip¬ 
ment. From there he pressed on towards the Qasmi, arri\ing 
before Rass on July gth, to find the people this time in no mood 
for aurrend^ and strengthened by a force sent to their aid by 
^Abdullah. The siege was pressed and resisted with the utmost 
determination on both sides, but the advantage of tveight lay 
with Ibrahim, whose guns and mines and siege machinery gave 
the defenders no rest day or night. Breaches effected during 
the day were tirelessly repaired during the dark hours, and 
toiuiter-mines were driven from inside to nullity the mines of 
the attackers, while the Egyptians appear to have used a species 
of rocket propelled from their guns and bursting when lodged 
in the fortifications. As the days drew' on with httlc hope of 
relief, messages were sent to ^Abdullah^ still lying at ^Anaiza 
but apparendy helpless to intervene, begging for urgent assist¬ 
ance or, in the alternative, his permission to make terms with 
the enemy. Meanw^hile the latter wxre receiving reinforce^ 
ments and stores from Egypt iu an endless stream- and the 
situadou of the defenders became more and more desperate 
undi, after four months of siege, they w^cre forced to sue for 
peace. Ibrahim agreed to very generous terms of surrender on 
October 125th, 1617, and the defenders were allowed to march 
out with all their arms and equipment to join ^Abdullah at 
Anaiza. Their losses in killed had only amounted to some 
seventy men, as against the historian's estimate of about 600 
killed on the Egyptian side. 

^Abdullah, having spent the pilgrimage holiday at ^Anaiza, 
on the eve of the fall of Rass, busied himself maldng arrange¬ 
ments for the defence of the town and its forts against the 
now inevitable advance of Ibrahiuu A garrison under his 
distant cousin, Muhammad ibn Hasan ibn Mishari ibn 5 a*ud, 
was placed in the important Safa fort, which was also pro¬ 
visioned and supplied with ammumtion for a long siege, while 
the fort in the town and the town itself were similarly garrisoned 
and supplied under the command of Muhammad^s brotheri^ 
Ibrahim. “Abdullah then left for Buraida to await fiirther de¬ 
velopments of the situation, having apparently decided that his 
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best course was to wear down the Egyptian forces in a 
scdcs of tedious and expensive siegeSj rather than to meet them 
in the field with the guerilla tactics of traditional Arab warfare. 
Ibrahim Pasha marched rapSdly on 'Anaiza, which surrendered 
almost at once^^ although the Safa fort made a good show of 
resistance until a lucky shot exploded its well-protected powder- 
magazine and created a large breach in its walls^ The fall of 
'Anaiza itself and the hopeless condition of the fortes defences 
forced Muhammad to sue for peace* and again Ibrahim was 
generous in his terms of surrenders the garrison being aUowed 
to depart with their arms and possessions* and dispersing at 
once to their homes^ The Qasim was all but lost* and ^Abdullah 
made speed to return to Dar'iya to organise its defence 
against the coming storm * only stopping at Shaqra on the way 
to encourage its people to resist the invader to the utmost of 
their strength. The local Amir, Hamad ibn Yahya tbn Ghaihab* 
had indeed already put the citizens to work on the moat pro¬ 
tecting the town* which had been begun to resist the advance 
of Tusim some two years earher but had been left unfinished 
On the signing of the truce on that occasion. An ample supply 
of provisions and other requirements had also been laid in for 
a long degc by the imposition of a sort of forced levy on ^ the 
rich citizenS| while even the palms along the moat were stripped 
of their large fronds to escape the effects of rillc-fire* 

Ibrahim Pasha^ having arranged for the security of ^Anaiza, 
proceeded to Buraida* where Hujailan, the Amir, and the 
citizens submitted wiUiout resistance- Thus the whole of 
the Qasim had fallen into hi^ hands within a forulight or 
three weeks of the collapse of the gallant resistance of Rass, and 
he was free to pursue his advance southwards^ Taking the ^n 
of Hujailan and two other principal cidzem of Buraida with 
hun as hostages in accordance with bis usual practice, he 
marched to Mudhnib* Ushaiqir and Fara'^a in turrij all of which 
offered their submission on his appearance before their gates. 
Making Ushaiqir his base* he proceeded to reconnoitre Shaqi^ 
and its Surroundings on January 34^? 1818, and to draw up 1 ^ 
plan of attack on a town which* as he well knew* would resist 
to the utmost bcinnd its strong fordficadons. On the following 
day he began his attack from posidons to the north and east of 
the oasis; and a stiff fight took place among the palm-groves 
and outside them, during which the Turks suffered heavy 
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casualties but brought up reinforcements to fill the gaps until 
the defenders were forced back into the town, with their Amir 
severely wounded. 

Ibrahim now deployed his artillery to pound the walls from 
a commanding position on a knoll on the northern side; and tbe 
nimble of his cannonade was heard not only in the neighbour¬ 
ing province of Sudair and Majma^a but as far away as the 
'Anna plateau. The inhabitants having now retired behind 
their walls, Ibrahim brought up his guns to close quartei^ and 
cut down large numbers of the surrounding palms; but the 
defenders fought back with determination from every pcssiblc 
vantage point among the shattered walls and buildings, and 
particularly in and about the moat which gave them protection 
against the rific and gun lire. Day after day they ignored the 
Pasha*3 invitadon to surrender on honourable terms: but the 
odds were heavily against the defenders, and on April lOth 
they offered their submission^ The fall of Shaqra meant the 
capitulation of the rest of Washm; and Ibrahim sent a force 
under Rishwan Agha to subdue and ravage Sudair and 
Majina^a, where there was little or no opposition. Huraintila 
and Mahmal avoided the attentions of the Egyptian soldiery 
by sending in their submission to Ibrahim during his sojourn at 
Shaqra, which lasted about a month. During this period the 
Pasha wag busy supervising the dismantling of what remained 
of the walls, and the filling in of the famous moal, while sus¬ 
picions of possible disloyalty after his departure, sown in his 
mind by interested parties, gave rise to some harsh dealing 
with the wounded Aunir and other principal citizens until the 
basdessness of the imputations against them was established. 
Nevertheless Ibrahim took ten citizens of the town with him as 
hostages when be eventually left Shaqra on his way to Dhurma. 

Meanwhile * Abdullah, anticipating this move, had sent re¬ 
inforcements to strengthen Dhurma under his cousin Sa'ud ibo 
^Abdullah ibn Muhammad ibn Sa'ud and other commanders 
(Ibn ‘Dfaisan and Muhammad al 'Umairi), And, when Ibra¬ 
him arrived in the neighbourhood on February 20th, he found 
the town forewarned and fully armed to resist his attack* He 
took up his posidon at the oasis of Muzahimiya, some miles to 
the cast of Dhurma itself, and brought up his guns and 
siege machinery to batter the w^alls in accordance with the 
now familiar pattern of his uctics. Having thus softened the 
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defences, he launched bis troops at the town in an effort to 
carry it by stonnj but they were throvvit back in confusion, 
with the loss of 600 men, by the stout defenders, who imme¬ 
diately set to work to repair parts of their shattered walls* I bra- 
him now moved his artillery to another part of the fortifications, 
where Mit*ab ibn ‘Ufaisan was in command ^ith his miops 
from al Khaij. They stood up to the bombardment without 
fiinehing; but at this stage a shout was heard in their rear that 
the Turks had got behind them, with the open town at their 
mercy* They now retired fighting, while the Pasha s men 
followed up their retreat, entering the streets of the town from 
every direction while rain and bitter cold added to the discom¬ 
fort of aU concerned. The street fightiDg continued mercilessly 
until after sunrise, wfien Muhammad al ^UmaiTis with a small 
contingent of tus men from Thadiq, fought his way through the 
enemy*s ranks and made good his escape, wfiUe the Egyptians 
pillaged the town and slew all they met widi in the streets. 
Sa'ud ibn ^Abdullah himself, with about a hundred men from 
Dar^iya took refuge in one of the forts in the town, where they 
later surrendered on the offer of honourable terms by Ibra¬ 
him to depart in peace for Dar 4 ya* By this time most of the 
men of the town had Sed into the desertj and Ibrahim was left 
to collect the booty and, mcidentally, to round up the w^omen 
and children, some 3,000 of them, whom he duly despatched 
under escort to Dar^iya, unharmed and unmolested. 

Thus Dhurma, reputed to be the strongest towm in Najd after 
Dar*iya itself, had fellen to Ibrahim only three or four days after 
the inception of his attack; and it is said that no fewer than 800 
of its 1,200 male inhabitants had perished in the battle, in 
addition to lesser numbers among the reinforcements which 
had been sent to their help* Having thoroughly pillaged the 
empty town, Ibrahim drew off his army for the final stage of 
the campaigD which had been entrusted to him by his father* 
Marching by way of the Haisiya pass and down W adi Hanifa, 
past ^Ayaina and Jubaila, he reached and camped at the palm- 
groves of Malqa, about an houris tnarch by camel above Dar iya 
itself. From there he conducted a reconnaissance in petson 
down the valley as far as ^Ilb at the entrance of the cask, 
accompanied by hia staff and some guns in the valley it¬ 
self, while bis cavalry rode along the high ground on either 
bank. After a sharp skirmish here with ^^bduUah s outposts 
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he returned to Malqa^ to complete his dispositions for the battle 
which was to begin the following day^ March nth, 1818. 

As the districts and towns and villages of Najd fdl one by 
one under die sway of the invader, there were always elements 
who rejected the idea of remaining in peace under alien, and 
virtually infidel, rule* These folk drifted down to swell the 
population and defences of the capital, and were suitably dis¬ 
posed by ‘Abdullah to meet all the requirements of the situation. 
The Dar'iya oasis iay in the deep valley of Wadi Hanifa, some 
500 yards wide on the average and extending about four miles 
from north to souths vdth dense paJm-gnoves on either side of 
the flood channel to the loo-foot cMfTs on both banks* Id the 
groves lay a number of hamlets or villages occupied by the bulk 
of the permanent population, while above them towered the 
citadel of Turaif, perched on a projection of the cliff on the 
right bank and occupied by the palaces and mansions of the 
Sa'ud family and their retainers^ the mosques and other ameni¬ 
ties of an Arab town. The citadel was separated &om the adja¬ 
cent right bank by a deep gufly^ on the other side of which 
sprawled a suburb of mean huts and buildings in which lived 
the artisans and other folk of low degree* Outside this suburb 
a wall, dotted with towers and turrets^ ran across the base of a 
wide eastward bulge of the wadi^ while a similar and consider¬ 
ably longer wall followed the diff line of the eastern or left bank 
of the valley in a shallow arc. Access to the main bulk of the 
oasis was restricted to the wadi bed from north and souths while 
occasional camel tracks descended to it from the cliffs on either 
side, the principal of these being the track leading to Riyadh. 

Such was the setting of the scene on which was to be played 
out to the bitter end the tragedy of the Wahhabi struggle for 
existence against the greatest Power in Islam. On March i ith 
Ibrahim Pasha moved down the valley in full force* with his 
cavalry deployed in the desert on both sides^ to set up his own 
headquarters at Tib* Facing the Pasha in the wadi was the 
main body of yeomen from Dar^ya itsdf and other Najd setde- 
men ts under the command of ^AbduUah^s three brothers, Faisal, 
Ibrahim and Fabd* who had only three guns with which to con¬ 
front the powerful artillery of the enemy* On their right, north¬ 
eastward, lay two other brothers, Sa‘d and Turki, with their 
Dax^iya troops covering the mouth of ShaTb Mughaisiba: while 
next to them was the Manfuha contingent under its chief. 
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^Abdullah ibn Mazru^ Between this defence line and the 
enemy the advanced guard comprised the Hariq contingent 
under Turki ibn ^Abdullah al Hazzani and other elements* 
covering the Samhan gate al the north end of the citadel* where 
^Abdullah himself had taken up hb position inside the wall with 
some heavy artillery^ The hamlet of Qiri ^Amran* by the 
Rafi^a palm-grove* was held by Fahd ibn * Abdullah ibn ‘Abdul- 
'Aziz* 'AbduUah^s first cousin* with contingents from Dar^lya 
and Sudaif and some guns« All these positions fonucd the front 
line of defence* directly confronting the similar dispositions of 
the enemy* while behind them* right back to the lower end of 
the oasis* every strong-point* turret and ditch was manned by 
the grey-beards and other elements of the population unfit to 
bear the brunt of battle but capable of putting up a stout de¬ 
fence of their positions in case of needi And finally* lest the 
enemy might try a turning movement from the desert below the 
oasis* the hUlock of Qurain was strongly held with artillery by 
another first cousin of '^Abdullah* named Sa^ud ibn * Abdullah 
ibn 'Abdul^^^Aziz. 

On the right* or western, bank of the wadi, and in the front 
line of defence, ‘AbduUah^s unde and namesake* *Abdtil- 
lah ibn ^Abdul-^Aziz* held the Samha fort with a mixed force: 
while next to him* and covering the mouth of Shalb al Hanqa* 
lay another brother of * Abdullah, named ‘Umar* with yet an¬ 
other brother* Hasan, continuing the line to where Turki and 
Zaidj sons of ^Abdullah Sbn Muhammad, were in command of 
another Dar^iya contingent* covered on the Sank by Faraj al 
Harbi* a former slave of the great Sa*ud* with a dave contin¬ 
gent. Farther upstream the mouth of Sha^ib Ghubaira was held 
by the above-mentioned Turkics son, Fahd, and his cousin, 
Muhammad ibn Hasan ibn Misbari* whom we have already 
met as the commander of the Safa fort at 'Anaiza* Behind these 
poddons* and still on the right bank, lay ‘AbduUah^s brother* 
Mishari, occupying the *Id prayer-ground on the escarpment 
behind the western suburb* already mentioned. Next in order 
the banks of Sha^ib Safa were held by Sa^ud ibn * Abdullah ibn 
Muhammad to prevent any attempt of the enemy to come In 
by the rear on this side. This same prince also* as noted above, 
commanded the Qprain position covering the rear of the left- 
bank positions, 

Ibrahim Pasha lost no time after his arrival at 'lib in launching 
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his attack on the Wahhabi front Unc^ and the battle raged 
fiercely and without mtermissiDn for ten days without appre¬ 
ciable advantage to either side^ in spite of two sharp hand^to 
hand encounters at the mouths of Sha'ibs Mughaisiba and 
Hariqa on either flank of the wadi* in which the Wahhabis did 
the attacking. Ibrahim now broke off the battle and made his 
disposidons for an attack on the defence posidons farthest 
north in the area of Wadi Ghubaira* His attack began at dawTi, 
and he poured in reinforcements to keep the defenders busy^ 
while he now brought in a strong cavalry detachment^ which 
he had hidden in a side ravine overnight, to attack them from 
the rear* Taken by surprise,, the Wahhabis retreated in con¬ 
siderable diH)rdcr down the valley* losing a hundred men;, in¬ 
cluding the first casualdes to be suffered by the royal family ; 
Fahd ibn Turk! and Muhammad ibn Hasan ibn ^li^ari being 
among the dead^ as weD as the Haz^ani chief Husain. The sur* 
vivors rallied on reaching their main front* on which the Turks 
failed to make any impression, though the gloom created at 
Dar*iya by this first disaster resulted in the desertion of certain 
lukewarm supporters of *Abdullah*s cause* who sought to curry 
favour with the Pasha by giving him information about the 
situation in the town. 

A short while after his success at Ghubaira, Ibrahim des¬ 
patched his regiment of cavalry with infantry elements drawn 
from the entrenched posidons in the wadi to ^Ali A^an* com¬ 
manding the forces on the right bank, with instructioiis to 
attack the Wahhabi position at the Samha Ibrt^ Meanwhile he 
ordered his left-bank troops to keep up a vigorous offensive 
against the forces in front of them to obviate any withdrawal of 
units in support of the main object of his attack. He then opened 
on the fort and its surroundings with his ardUery* located in the 
wadi* until most of the fortifications were reduced to ruins; and 
‘Abdullah ibn Abdul-^Azk was compeUed to abandon the posi¬ 
tion in favour of an entrenched line farther back. At this point 
‘All Azan launched his troops at the fort held by ‘Umar^ the 
brother of ^AbduUah^ whose trcxips held out stoutly against 
every assault and in spite of vicious bombardment, until they 
were attacked in the rear by the force which had occupied the 
Samha fort* ‘Umar's men broke and fled down the wadi w^hcre 
Ibrahim was now direedag his main attack against the key posi¬ 
dons held by Faisal ibn Sa^ud* who rcsbted vigorously undJ ^Ali 
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Azan sent the cavalry and infantry at his dispixal down Sha'ibs 
Hariqa and Ghubaita into the wadi, where they lay up in the 
Ghaiyadhi palm-groves until the abandonment of his position 
by ‘Umar ibn Sa‘ud, They now worked round to the rear of the 
main positions of Faisal, whose troops were routed after a fierce 
fight, and fled leaving most of their guns and ^uipment 
behindj while the forces holding positions on both sides of the 
wadi also fled in panic. 

The retreat was not stopped until Faisal and his brother, Sa d, 
succeeded in rallying their men at the Salmani palm-grovej 
where the pursuing enemy was thrown back with considerable 
losses. But no attempt was made to recover the lost ground, 
and the Wahhabi forces remained where they had halted^ to 
build up a new entrenched line by linking the positions of the 
various contingents with trenches and barriers across the width 
of the wadi at this point. The section including the bed of the 
valley was now held in strength by 'Abdullah^s three brothers, 
Faisal, Turki and Fahd, and their uncle * Abdullah ibn *Abdul- 
‘Aziz^ To their left, covering the right bank of the wadi, lay 
Ibrahim, another brother, while above him on the citadel plat¬ 
form was ‘Abdullah's own son, Sa‘d, with a big gun and a 
strong force, commanding a go<^ view of the whole valley and 
dominating the battlei Farther upstream on the high banks of 
Shatib Ghubaira were posted Turki ibn ^^bduUah ibn Muham¬ 
mad ibn Sa‘iid and his son, Faisal, who thus makes ^t 
appearance on a stage on which he was yet to play the principal 
role for over tlurty years- The Shatib Bulaida area was held in 
sections by 'Umar and Hasan, brothers of ‘Abdullah, and the 
slave warrior Faraj al Harbi. And between this line and Sha'ib 
Kada lay yet another brother of ‘Abdullah, named ‘AWul- 
Rahman, while the ‘Id prayer-ground was held by Mishari ibn 
Sa^ud, also a brother of ^Abdullah. All these portions con¬ 
fronted coiresponding positions of the enemy and were mann ed 
day and night without respite, while the posts downstream, 
already mentioned, were lightly held in case of need and were 
not concerned with the main developments of the batde. Above 
Salmani on the left bank the defence line was entrusted to 
‘Abdullah ibn Mazru* of Manfuha and ‘Abdullah ibn Ibrahim 
ibn Hasan al Mishari,. the latter being on the high ground of 
aj Nadhira, on the summit of whose hillock stood a small stone- 
built fort garrisoned by one Sudaiyid al Lauh of Mahmal and 
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forming one of the key points of the defence. Between here and 
the line of Sha'ib Qiiilaiqil stood the force under Sa'd ibn Sa'ud, 
brother of 'Abdullah, while the Sha'ib itself was occupied by 
the Dughaithir brothers, Ibrahim and 'All. 'AbduUah himself, 
accompanied by various chiefs and the leaders of the eccle- 
siasdcai body, was stationed at and between the tvro gates, 
Samhan and Dhahra, occupying tents near a battery of 
heavy guns. 

Ibrahim Pasha now advanced his own headquarters to the 
ravine of Qiri Qnsair close to the town on the north side, while 
*AU Aran took up posidons along the right bank confronting 
the citadel from the west. And the batde raged with the same 
intensity as before, day and night, with frequent hand-to-hand 
encounters to vary the unremitting artillery bombardment. On 
the whole the defenders had the best of the close hghdng, but 
the enemy had a great superiority of numbers and was always 
able to dU the gaps caused by the severe casu aides sustained, 
while be was constantly receiving reinforcements and stores from 
distant Madina. The defenders on the other hand suffered a 
constant drain on their numbers and on thdr material. 

The dghdng raged in the main round a number of vital 
points of the defence, such as the Saknani grove and the ruins 
of the Samha fort, as well as in Sha'ib Bulaida on the right bank 
of the wadi and in Sha'ib Qulaiqii on the lefl. The enemy 
cavalry now circumvented the town area to attack the village 
of ‘Arqa some miles below Dar'iya, which they captured and 
destroyed, while the surviving inhabitants Bed up the valley to 
the capitd; but 'Abdullah reoccupied the village at the season 
of date harvest to protect and gamer in the crop. The Pasha 
countered with another attack on the garrison, with the help 
of the Amir of Riyadh, Nasdr al 'Aidhi, and elements from there 
and Manfuha and other Najd villages, which had thrown in 
their lot with the enemy. The village in due course surrendered 
on terms and the garrison proceeded to Dar'iya; but during 
the course of this conflict Ibrahim Pasha suffered a serious 
disaster when one of his large ammunition dumps exploded, 
destroying immense quantities of war material and cauang 
much loss of life among the troops in the neighbourhood, to say 
nothing of a more general panic created by the incident, of 
which the Wahhabis took advantage to attack the enemy, 
though unavallingly. To make good some of his losses the Pasha 
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now sent detachments far and wide over the country, com¬ 
mandeering all Stocks of ammmiitian and such sums of money 
as could be found, while the Turks in 'Iraq and elsewhere 
organised con%'oys to keep the expeditionary force fixUy supplied 
with aU its requirements* Thus the enemy's strength grew from 
day to day, and defections among the defenders of Dar'iya 
became more and more frequent, until even Ghassab^ the 
' Ataiba chief, always reckoned as one of the stoutest supporters 
of the Sa*ud dynasty, went over to the enemy, and was able to 
give the Pasha important information and advice regarding the 
dispositions and routine of the defence, in which he had held 
the post of commander of the cavalry. 

It was about this dme, in April 1818, that the Wahhabi cause 
suffered a severe loss in ^e death of *Abdullah^s brother, Faisal, 
who was killed by a stray bullet or by a sharp-shooter at long 
range while going the rounds of his command. His place was 
taken by his brother, Turk!, and the weary round of battles 
pursued its course without respite: now at one point and now 
at another^ After hghts in Sha*ib Katla and (^iri ^Amran, a 
particularly heavy engagement developed round the palm- 
grove of Rafi^a, when the Dughai thir brothers and their follow¬ 
ing delivered a strong attack on the enemy 3 mortars, but were 
repulsed with heavy losses including two members of the Dug- 
haithir family, A second battle on the same site resulted from an 
attack by the Pasha vdth a strong force on the entrenchments of 
the Wahhabis, from which the Egyptians were thrown back and 
pursued by Fahd ibn *Abdullah, who was however killed in the 
ensuing conflict when the enemy stood his ground* Sorties 
from Dar'iya maintained the pressure on the Turks, and the 
battle raged from sunrise to mid-day without appreciable 
advantage to cither side. The defenders however now began to 
feel the pinch of famine, as their supplies ran out and the price 
of wheat rose to unheard-of heights. Many people left the town 
for this reason, and it was dear that the sands were running out 
for ^Abdullah and lus folk. 

On October 5th Ibrahim Pasha delivered a sustained assault 
on the defences of the town from every direction A force with 
some guns was sent for the first time to the downstream end 
of the oasis to overawe the weakest spots in the defence, while a 
very strong force under ‘Ali A:Kan was posted on the right bank, 
threatening the citadel from the west- A strong attack was now 
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ddivered against the left bank positions to draw away as many 
of the defenders as possible in that direction, while ‘Ali Azan 
deployed his force at dawn for an attack on the defence position 
of ^Abdul-K-ahman^ another brother of ‘Abdullah^ just above 
the Mushairifa palm-grove- Finding the position deserted* the 
force entered the palm-grove and made openings in the retain¬ 
ing wan along the flood channel to await its turn to join in 
the fray* which was now developing on both banks of the 
Wadi. The defenders were too busy resisting the units directly 
oppe^d to them to notice what was happening in their rear^ 
until the Mushairifa force struck at them from behind. They 
fled in panic Irom their trenches* pursued by the enemy, and 
scattered to their homes in the villages of the valley, barricading 
their doors and manning their walls against the pursuers^ 
‘Abdullah*s son, Sa‘d* with a number of the principal dtisieiis, 
took refuge in his grandfatheFs castle in Turaif, against which 
Ibrahim now employed hh guns and mortars. 'Abdullah him¬ 
self, with his companions* was still at his post between the two 
gates* while in the valley the people of the villages fought back 
bravely* though hopelessly, in a situation which had got entirely 
out of controL 

*AbduUah, whose brother Ibrahim had been killed in the 
earher fighting, now realised that all was virtually lost* and 
retired to his mansion in Turaif, abandoning his guns and 
equipment between the two gates to the enemy. A deputation 
headed by his uncle, ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Abdul-A^lz, and Shaikh 
*Ali* a son of the great Muhammad ibn ^AbduUWahhab* 
waited on Ibrahim Pasha to sue for peace* but their request 
was granted only in respect of the villages of the valley to the 
exclusion of the citadel, unless ‘Abdullah should appear in per¬ 
son to surrender unconditionally. So a separate truce, appli¬ 
cable only to the oasis villages, was agreed to on honourable 
terms for the villagers on September gth, 1818, while the now 
completely encircled citadel became the scene of some of the 
fiercest fighting of the battle: the mansions of the House of 
Sa'ud being bombarded by the enemy from the same Samhan 
gate, which had served as ‘Abdullah*s own headquarters from 
the first day of the batde. He now brought out the guns in his 
palace to the mosque for a last throw with fate, in which he 
was joined by a large number of loyal citizens. And for two 
days he kept up the hopeless tight against overwhelming odds, 
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before deciding to suircnder on September i iths after exactly 
six months of resistance against all the might and resources of 
the Sublime Porte and its Egyptian Viceroy. Peace was made 
on the condidon that ^Abdullah himadf should proceed to 
Constantinople to hear the Sultan's decision as to his fate. 
And two days later he left his capital under a strong escort 
commanded by Rishwan Agha and ^Ah Duwaidar, to pass 
Egypt to Constantinople^ where he was executed by the Sultan*3 
command. 

Ibrahim Pasha^s expedition to Arabia had cost the Turks 
some [ !?jOOO men in killed alone^ of whom it is estimated that 
10,000 fell in the fighting for Dar*iya. But so complete a 
victory was cheap at the price; and the power of the Wahhabis 
lay shattered at the feet of the Ottoman Empire: potendaliy 
for ever, had not the subsequent incompetence of the Turkish 
military administradou dissipated all the advantages gained in 
the campaign, and fostered in the conquered territories a spirit 
of discontent which could only find effective expresriou in 
loyalty to the surviving princes of the house of Sa^ud. Many of 
these had fled from Dar'iya before the final tragedy, while 
many more were carried off into captivity in Egypf whence 
some of them were to return in due course to play a part in their 
country*s service* Among the former was' Abdullah^s first cousin 
once removed, Sa^ud ibn ^Abdullah ibn Muhammad^ who was 
however pursued and killed by Ibrahim's cavalry. But his 
brother, Turki, did make good his escape, and was destined to 
play a considerable part in restoring Sa^udi prestige during the 
ensuing chaotic decade of Turkish occupation. And another 
brother, Zaidj accompanied Turki into the desert though the 
latter's son, Faisak was among the members of the Sa^udi 
family who were deported by Ibrahim to Egypt 
The total casualties suffered by the Wahhabi defenders of 
Dar*iya are given as about 1,300 killed, including three brothers 
of ^Abdullah and eighteen other members of the royal family. 
And incidentally no fewer than ten of ‘Abdullah's brothers^ as 
well as one of his three sons, had taken an active part in the 
defence of the Wahhabi capital during the six months of the 
siege. The Mu‘ammar family, formerly princes of -Ayaina, 
contributed fifteen members to the roll of honour, in which 
also six members of the Dughaithir family were included. And 
every contingent of the provinces which took part in the batdc 
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contributed a substantial quota of dead to the Hat. Ttc Wah^ 
habi Empire had indeed gone down fighting to the last, and 
was destined to me again in due course from its ashes in the 
turmoil which ensued upon its temporary extinction. 

So far as we kno w, Ibrahim Pasha treated all members of the 
Sa*ud fantily with the honour due to their rant and record. 
But it was otherwise with many of their supporters, and in 
particular with the members of the ccclcsiasdeal hierarchy^ 
Some were executed by firing-squads, while others were blown 
to pieces from the muzdes of guns and mortars. The Qadhi 
of Madina, Ahmad al Hanbali, who happened to be at Dar^iya 
during the siege, was beaten and tortured before having all his 
teeth extracted: while Suiaiman ibn ^Abdullah, a grandson of 
Muhammad ibn ^Abdul-Wahhab, was subjected to the ignominy 
of listening to the guitar as a preliminary to being conducted to 
the cemetery and executed by a firing squad. Another grand¬ 
son of Muhammad ibo *Abdiul-Wahhab, named *Ali ibn 
Husain, managed to escape like treatment by flight to Qatar 
and *Uman, whence he was to return after some years to serve 
under Turki. 

Ibrahim^s reign of terror lasted some nine months after the 
fall of Dar'iya, whose final and utter destruction under the 
express orders of Muhammad *AIi himself in June^ 1919, set the 
seal on a victory which he had richly earned by his tenacity, 
his organising ability, his skilful tactics and his political acumen^ 
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T he collapse of the Wahhabi ieadershipj based as it was 
on rdigious and moral saoctiam which had won the 
respect of the peoplcj if not alw^ays their unreserved dc- 
vorioHj had resulted naturally enough* though vidth somewhat 
surprising rapidity* in the rdaxadon of the disciphnes which 
had rescued the Arabs from the virtual barbarism of pro* 
Wahhabi times. The old tribal and parochia] jealousies and 
rivalries resumed their sway over the country with the open or 
coven corirtivance of its new masters* who were in no wise 
interested in promoting the welfare of the people or the recon- 
struedon of an economy which had been shattered by the war* 
On the contrary* Ibrahim’s immediate and deliberate object 
to strike terror into the hearts of the people* and to impose 
upon them the utmost exactions required for the maintenance 
of his troops in their scattered garrison posts* while destroying 
all possible local means of resistance to their tyranny. The voice 
of reason* let alone religion* was heard no more in the land. 
Travel between village and village was too dangtEous to be 
attempted* while even in the towns respectable citizens could 
not move without escorts, fiackbidng and fabe accusations 
became the order of the day; and the Eg^^dans* dealing one 
by one with their hdplcss and incoherent victims, had no diffi¬ 
culty in appropriadng their belongings and the produce of 
their harvests for the benefit of the army* while they destroyed 
all walls and buildings likely to shelter resistance to their mero- 
less exactions and cruelties* 

What with these heavy demands on local resources* and the 
destruction of palm-grov^a and growing crops during and after 
the war* famine conditions inevitably supervened. It Is difficult 
to believe the story that the Egyptian troops were at times 
reduced to eating grass j but it is more than probable that their 
unfortunate victims had such experiences. And there docs not 
seem to be on record any single administrative act designed to 
improve the lot of the people, or increase the productivity of 
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the occupied tcmtoriesj to say nothing of their security;, during 
the half-doKcn years which separated the fall of Dar'iya from 
the departure of the Egyptian garrisons (or the last of them) 
from the country. It is not indeed unlikely that this omission 
w as part of the deliberate policy of Muhammad ‘Ali, who was 
prepared to leave the Arabian desert to its endemic anarchy so 
long PS it refrained from encroaching seriously ou the Red Sea 
provinces, which were vital to the interests and prestige of the 
Ottoman Empire. And neither he nor indeed anyone else 
could possibly have Imagined that the Wahhabi State would 
re-emcrge within less than a decade from the chaos in which 
his son had left Arabia. 

It is true that Ibrahim Fasha seems to have flirted with the 
idea of extending Turkish rule to the Persian Gulf, where soon 
after the faU of Dar^iya the brothers Majid and Muhammad of 
the principal Banl Khalid family of I bn ‘Arai*arj whose father 
had been ruler of al Ahsa, made a partially successful bid to 
re-cstablishcd their ascendancy^ HuQiuf and Qatif acknow¬ 
ledged them; but they were not to enjoy their mdcpcndencc 
for long, Ibrahim sent a small force under his lieutenant^ 
Muhammad Kashif, to take possession of all funds and property 
belonging to the fallen Sa'ud family and its adherents* The 
^Arai'ar pretenders and the chief of the Siyasib tribe fled; and 
the Turks, perpetrating atrocities on all connected with the 
Sa^uds or the Wahhabi religion, remained in control of al Ahsa 
until Ibrahim was ready to depart from Arabia. The decision 
to evacuate al Ahsa is presumably to be attributed to Muham- 
mad ^Ali himsdr, and was obviously of great interest and im¬ 
portance to Great Britain, whose agents and troops had been 
busy during the previous two decades in creating a chain of 
imperial assets^ which still maintain their grip, considerably 
extended in the interval, over the Arabian littoral after the lapse 
of a century and a half. 

The details of British activities in this area scarcely belong to 
the domestic history of Sa'udi Arabia; but it is diflicult to be- 
lievc that the landing of a considerable force of British troops 
at Qatif just before or during Muhammad KashiT^s occupation 
(reported by some authorities though not confirmed from any 
official source) was really intended to be a demonstration of 
cooperation with the Turks. Their establishment on the Hasn 
coast would clearly have been an indirect challenge to the 
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British position on the * Pirate CoasE*, where the Turks were 
technically entitled to the Wahhabi inheritance. On the other 
hand it was of importance to the British to ascertam the inten- 
tions of Ibr ahi m Pasha and his father in respect of the Gulf 
coast^ and Captain F, Sadlier^s historic journey across 
Arabia in the summer of 1819 was dearly designed to serve this 
purpose. Why, if a large British force was actually available at 
Qatif, the opportunity was missed of establishing British control 
o\'er the whole of the Gulf coast (up to Kuwait which was of 
litde importance at the time) must be written oif as a mystery 
for which there seems to be no explanation. It may be that the 
return of Majid ibn *Arai*^ar and his brother to al Ahsa after 
the departure of the Turks was from the British point of view 
a sadsfaciory compromise pending passible developments of the 
situation: which did not in fact materialise- 

On the arrival of Muhammad ^Ali^s orders for the destruc¬ 
tion, of Dar^iya and a general evacuation of the country after 
deahng suitably with the w^alls and fortificatioos of all towns 
and villages, Ibrahim Paaha began to draw in his scattered con¬ 
tingents to a rendezvous near Dhurma, whither he proceeded 
after a sojourn of nine months at the Wahhabi capital. During 
his month at Dhurma, he staged a number of raids, probably 
Httle more than foraging expeditions^ against Subai^ *Ajman 
and '^Anaza elements^ in one of which he had a narrow escape 
from a dagger thrust, which slit his trouser-cord and saddle ^d 
grievously wounded his horse. He then proceeded to the Q^asim, 
and in due course to Madina, carrying with him Hujailan, the 
aged governor of the provincCj who died there at the age of 
over eighty. Meanwhile Ibrahim^s Aghas, before leaving their 
posts to join him, seem to have indulged in atrocities designed 
to remove for ever persons of distinction, who might have helped 
in the regeneration of a mined country^ The Amir of Hal 4 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abdul-Muhsin ibn 'Ali, and his brother, ^Ah, 
as also the Amir of *Anaiza, ^Abdullah ibn Rashid^ were seized 
and killed in cold blood. The ^Ufaisan family at Dilam m al 
Khaij suffered even worse at the hands of the Agha returning 
from Hauta, Husain Jankhdar by name, who broke his journey 
to slay three of its chiefe and confiscate all their property. Ah 
ibn Abdullah, a grandson of Shaikh Muhammad ibn Abdul- 
Wahhab and a man of great learning was also killed at this time 
in the neighbourhood of Dariiya. 
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The internecine quarrels and intrigues and murders ensuing 
upon Tbrahim^s departure from the Qasim at Buraida,, Hurai- 
mila and other places were but islets of horror in the main 
stream of events which soon began to emerge from the prevail¬ 
ing chaos. The return of the *Arai*ar brothers to their tradi- 
donal position in al Ahsa^ soon to be strengthened by their arrest 
and disposal of Saif ibn Sa^dun^ the Siyasib chiefs has already 
been mentioned; and it was unlikely that they would rest con¬ 
tent with their ancestral domain now that the vacant throne of 
DarUya invited compedtion. A more serious claimant to that 
however was the former princely house of ^Ayaina^ which had 
long since been absorbed into the Wahhabi realm: and whose 
leading representative at this dme^ Muhammad ibn Mishari ibn 
Mu'ammar^ had been at Dar^iya during the siege and had 
only left it to return to "Ayaina on its destruction by Ibrahim 
Pasha. In September jSig he proceeded to Dar'iya to pro¬ 
claim himself as Imam and ruler of all Najd in the place of the 
vanished Sa^uds, and to invite support for his claim. Meeting 
with a modest response from areas well disposed towards hira^ 
he took steps to repair some of the ruins of the town, though his 
efforts to restore prosperity in the districts under his control 
were seriously hindered by a winter drought and consequent 
famine conditions, following the abnormal rains and Roods of 
the previous July (i8ig). 

Opposition to his rule was not long in declaring itself^ especi¬ 
ally among the people of Riyadh, Huraimila and al Khaiji 
who invited Majid ibn ‘Arai^ar to join them in expelling the 
usurper before he could establish himself His principal ally, 
Manfuha, was attacked by the confederates; but inconclusive 
fighting was foUow^ed by a truce, and Ibn Mu^ammar appeased 
Majid with presents and assurances that he had no intention of 
challenging his position in the Hasa; and informing him at the 
same time that his rule in Najd vfas in the name of the Ottoman 
Sultan! It may well have been that some arrangement of 
this kind had been vaguely contemplated in conversation 
with Ibrahim, who seems to have treated him with ftiendly 
consideration. However, w^hatever may have been Majid^s 
reaction to his presents and assurances, it w'as the Badawin who 
decided the issue, and Majid returned home disappointed. Ibn 
Mu'ammar was able to extend and consolidate hk inRuence in 
the countryside, which took advantage of the high prices of 
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foodstuHs at the capital to send their caravans to Darlya to sell 
their produce at a profit to themsdves, 

Riyadh^ Huraimila and al Khaij sdll withheld recognition of 
his rule^ with Huraimila apparently aiming the leadership of 
the dissentient elements* whose hostihty was however more than 
counterbalauccd by the sudden and somewhat surprising 
appearance from the desert of no less a person than Turki ibn 
'Abdullah ibn Muhammad ibn Sa^ud with his brother Zaid: 
with assurances of loyalty and support* Thus encouraged, and 
at the same time receiving an invitadau to intervene on their 
behalf from some of the folk of Huraimila* he promised aedve 
support to the latter in the event of their organising a nsing 
against the local chiefs Hamad ibn Rashid. Ibn Mu^ammar 
now sent his son* Mishari* and Turkics brother* Zaid* with a 
force which attracted reinforcements on its way through Mah- 
mal and Sudair* to help his fiiends [ and after a week^s siege in 
his fort Hamad ibn Rashid surreudered on terms and was taken 
to Dar'iya, The occupadon of Huraimila hastened the sub¬ 
mission of rtimt towms and villages in al *Aridh, Washm and 
Sudair^ whe^e leaders declared thdr loyalty to the new regime 
either in person or by letter. 

These operations took place about the beginning of March 
i8ao ' but at the end of the same month Ibn Mu'ammar^s posi¬ 
tion was shaken by the totally unexpected arrival at Dar'iya 
of Mishari ibn Sa^ud* one of the many brothers of the iil-lated 
^Abdullah, who could at least claim the allegiance of the people 
as a legitimate heir to the dynastic honours. He had made his 
escape from the escort conducting him towards exile in Egypt 
from a place between Madina and Yanbu*;^ and returned to the 
Qasim* where and at Zilfi and at Tharmida he had collected 
sufficient support to justify his bold bid for the throne. Ibn 
Mu'ajtimax was not unnaturally annoyed* but refrained from 
any overt act of hostility* and even pledged his loyalty to the 
n.cw Imam, who also received the usual visits of congratulation 
and allegiance from the provinces, including Riyadh and 
Huraimila* Mahmal and Sudair and Washm. The immediate 
adhesion of Turk! ibn ‘Abdullah was perhaps his most im¬ 
portant gain, while his uncle* *Umar, and his three sons, abo 
joined him, as also did two members of the Mishari branch of 
the family* Hasan ibn Muhammad and Mishari ibn Nasir: ail 
these having escaped from Dar'iya before its fall. 
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MishaTi*s first concern was to bring the hitherto recalcitrant: 
province of al Khaij to hceh Sulalmiya and Yamama seem to 
have resisted for a whiie^ but soon surrendered^ whereupon the 
local Amir, al Bijadij was dismissed from his post. Dilam yielded 
with a better grace; and Mishari returned to Dar^iya to find 
that I bn Mu*ammar had redred to Sadus on a pretext of ill 
health; a transparent cloak for his real motive^ which was 
to head a revolt against Mishari. The chief of HuraimUa wel¬ 
comed his design and invited him to the town^ which became 
his headquartei^ while he recruited a force for acdon. Faisal 
al Du wish and his Mutair tribesmen formed the bulk of the 
latter^ while other local elements joined him in a surprise attack 
on the capital^ which he entered without opposition; proceeding 
at once to Mishari^'s palace. Mishari was seized and thrown 
into prison* while Ibn Mu^amntar, leaving his son in charge of 
the capital* proceeded to Riyadh to arrest Turki ibn * Abdullah 
and other members of the family. They had how^ever fled at 
his approach, and he occupied the town without opposidon* 
while other localities hastened to tender their submission. 
Mishari^s short-lived reign was over, and Ibn Mu^ammar ruled 
the land once more: this time with Turkish recognition^ as he 
hastened to inform Abush Pasha, who had recently arrived at 
‘Anaiza with a fbree^ that he was not only acting in the interests 
of the Ottoman authorities, but that he also had ^-^isbari in 
prison to be handed over to them at a convenient moment. 

Meanwhile Turki ibn *AbduUah, with a small following, had 
gone to Dhurma on some business of his own. This was reported 
to Ibn Mu^ammar* who immediately sent hk son Mishari (now 
governor of Riyadh] with an adequate force to seize him. Turki 
however captured hU messenger to the folk of Dhurma, and 
made himself safe from immediate danger by occupying one of 
the forts of the village. From this he made a sortie by night* 
and captured a house in which were a number of Ibn Mu'am- 
mark ^berents, who at first fled as best they could, but later 
placed themselves at Turkik disposaL I^lishari ibn Mu*ammar 
fled on horseback with a few followeis, while Turk! remained 
at Dhurma* receiving substantial support from the Subai* tribe 
and the southern districts. In December igao he marched on 
Dar^iya* where with local help he seized the person of Muham¬ 
mad ibn Mu^ammar* while later he also secured the latteris son, 
Mishari, at Riyadh. Both were promised immediate frccdojn 
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on the release of Mishari ibn Sa'ud^ who was still in prison at 
Sadust but the people of the village^ where a Turkish force had 
just arrived in company with Faisal al Duwish;, were afraid to 
obey the orders of Ibn Mu'ammar, and Mishaii ibn Sa^d was 
handed over to the Turks as previously promised by Ibn Mu^am- 
mat himself The latter and his son were prompdy put to death 
by Turkij while Misharl ibn Sa^ud himself died soon after his 
arrival at *Anaiaa, with nothing to show that Abnsh Agha was 
in any way responsible for his demise. 

The Turks j with Faisal al Du wish, made an abortive attack 
on Riyadh, after which they staged a demonstration in force 
northwards and westwards, imposing heavy exactions on the 
people of Thadiqi Sudair and Washm, while Abush Agha be- 
haved similarly in the Qasim - With their return chaos resumed 
its sway, and we hear of the renewal of internecine animosities 
in many districts, while economic conditions were worsened by 
a great plague of locusts^ During the winter of 1820/1 the 
army of occupation was reinforced by the arrival of Husain Bey 
and his troops to take over the chief command in Najd^ He 
immediately inarched down to Washm, whence Abush Agha 
was sent to attack Riyadh with a mixed force of Turks and local 
Icv^ics from various towns and tribes* including some principal 
persons who had been banished from Riyadh and Huraimila by 
Ibn Mu'atnmar. Turk! prepared to resist the attack; but the 
people of Riyadh had no stomach for more fighting;, and Abush 
entered the town without opposition. Tnrki retired to his castle 
with some seventy retainers to stand a siegej but the odds were 
too heavy for him, and he escaped alone by nighty leaving his 
men to surrender next morning. They were all slain in cold 
blood, with the exception of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdul-^Aziz and his 
three sons, who were sent to Egypt to join their other relatives 
in exile. 

Husain Bey now arrived on the scene, imposing heavy fines 
On both Riyadh and Manfuha, while the folk settled at Dar^iya 
by Ibn Mu^ammar were ordered to leave at once and were con¬ 
ducted to Thantuda, where they were hospitably received by 
Khalil Agha, the officer in command. They were promised 
land wherever they wished to settle, and then held in detention, 
to be butchered in due course on the orders of Husain Bey on 
his return from Riyadh, where also he had had several persons 
put to death and their properties destroyed or confiscated. This 
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was but the begimung of his reign of terror in Najd. Military 
contingents posted in the Qasim, Sudair, Mahmal, Washm and 
other localities robbed, pillaged and persecuted the people to 
such an extent that targe numbers fled into the desert, while 
their property was destroyed. Even women and children were 
not immune from their atrocities; and the tale of destruction 
and death in almost every part of Najd scarcely ended with the 
departure of Husain Bey about the end of the year. He bad 
left a legacy of internecine strife, which continued to ravage 
the provinces, particularly the always turbulent areas of Sudair 
and Majma'a, and to some extent in ‘Aridh and the Qasim. 
And the horrors of the year were crowned by a virulent out¬ 
break of cholera, emanating from India and sweeping into 
Arabia by way of the Persian Gulf and ‘Iraq. 

Sudair was again in the forefront of the disturbances which 
marked the year while Manfuha and Buraida also had 

their share of tribulation. But perhaps the principal event of 
the year was the arrival at Rass of a new Turkish commander, 
Hasan abu Dhahir, who proclaimed that he had come to sut- 
due the Badawin in the interests of the townsfolk. He certainly 
earned the gratitude of the country by ordering the release of 
the many hostages detained in the fort at Tharmida under the 
orders of his predeccKor ; and the people of the Qasim sent him 
assurances O'f their loyalty, as also did Majma'a and the villages 
of Sudair. But the despatch of an expedition under Musa 
Kashif to the latter provinces to make the now fam iliar exac¬ 
tions soon created a diUnUt and the Turks took to more violent 
methods to make their wishes understood. Various towns were 
pillaged, and persons of high standing arrested and Iril fH 
Musa Kashifhimself was killed in abatde with theSuhul, whom 
he had raided. His brother, Ibrahim, was at the same dme sent 
down to Washm and Riyadh, which he made his hcadquarleis, 
while showing the flag as far south as Kharj. Meanwhile Hasan 
Bey himself had paid a visit to Jabal Shammar: demanding the 
payment of all taxes due since the departure of Ibrahim 
Pasha, and imposing further demands when that claim had 
been meL The resistance of Mauqaq to these exactions was 
duly punished by the killing of most of its people on their sur¬ 
render after a short siege. About the same time in the south 
Ibrahim led a strong force to raid the Subai* tribe in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Hair; but the tribesmen resisted strongly and 
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utterly defeated the Turks and their allies from Riyadh and 
elsewhere. Ibrahim himself and some 300 of his Turks were 
kiUed* while Nasir al *Aldhij the chief of Riyadh* csca^d from 
the action I but was tracked down and slain in a cave in which 
he was sheltering. 

Now Turki ibn 'Abdullah, after his escape from Riyadh* 
had been lying low in the Hauta district, while the Turks 
pursued their dreary task of collecting taxes and directing 
punitive expeditions against recalcitrant villages and tribea. 
In May 1823 however* during the month of Rarndhan* he 
emerged from his hiding with a smaU following of only thirty 
men* and reached the village of *Arqa in Wadi Hanifa between 
Dar^ya and Riyadh, where he setde^ down for a whiles feeling 
the pulse of the country. The first to welcome his reappearance 
on the scene and to offer him support was the chief of Shaqra* 
Hamad ibn Yahya ibn Ghaihab* while Turki also sent his 
cousin, Mishari ibn Nasir ibn ^lishari ibn Sa*ud, to Suwaiyid* 
the chief of JaJajil in Sudair* who had in the previous year had 
a bnish with the Turks* inviting him to join with as many 
men as he could adequately arm. On their arrival Turki raised 
the standard of revolt and marched on Riyadh* then garrisoned 
by a Turkish force under Abu ^AJi al Bahluli al Maghrabi. The 
attempt however lalled* and Suwaiyid and his men lost heart and 
returned home* leaving Turki with but a handful of supporters. 
The Turks and their allies now took the offensive against him„ 
and besieged him in *Arqaj though without success; and de¬ 
sultory hostilities dragged on until September* when Turki* 
leaving a small force at ^Arqa* attacked and captured the key 
town of Dhurma by a show of personal gallantry and courage* 
which greatly appealed to the imagination of the Arabs. 

Meanwhile Hasan abu Dbahir, having returned from his 
expedition to Hail* was beginning to find himself in difficulties 
in the Qasim owing to the resentment caused by his frequent 
demands on the resources of the people. The imprisonment of 
the pro-Turkish governor of *Anaiza, ^Abdullah al Jama^i* and 
other leaders provoked a revolt against him* until he was forced 
to surrender on terms* and agreed to withdraw his troops* in- 
dudicLg those at Tharmida* to Madina, He did however leave 
a small detachment in the Safa fort of ^Anaiza* which also sur¬ 
rendered before long and followed him out of the country, 
where now the only Turkish forces remaining were the garrisons 
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at Riyadh and Manfiiha, already involved in hostilities with 
Turki. Meanwhile Majid ibn "Arai^ar appeared to be secure 
enough in his domination of the Hasa province, which the 
Turks apparently had no desire to re-enter, while Turk! had 
more pr(^ing problems to think of than the future of the Per-* 
sian Gulf provincs* Nevertheless, at about this time^ Majid 
was confronted by a challenge from Faisal al Duwish^ an old 
ally of the Turks, with a mixed force of Mutair and ^Ajman 
tribesmen ■ and the resulting battle of Rudhaima In the ‘Anna 
plateau ended in a severe defeat of the Bani Khalid, though 
Faisal was not in a position to follow up his victory. 

Serious trouble had again broken out in the Sudair pro¬ 
vince, the details of w^hich are of less concern than the fact 
that in July Turki ibn 'Abdullah left Dhumta for Thadiq to 
intervene in the matter. His summons to the rival parties to 
cease their strife in the interests of the common weal had an 
immediate effect; and the chie& of the towns and villages of 
Sudair hastened to declare their loyalty to him. With a force 
rccniJted from the people of Mahmal he proceeded to JaiajiJ, 
the main centre of the trouble^ and was loyally w^elcomed by 
its people. Majma^a hesitated however to adhere to his cause, 
but soon thought better of the matter when he appeared to lay 
siege to it with a large force. Mazyad, the ruling chief, was 
dismissed in favour of Muhammad ibn Saqr^ a leading cidzen 
of *Amrnaiiya, who was provided tvith a garrison to hold the 
fort, while the people of the town hastened to take the oath of 
allegiance to a Sa^ud once more, albeit not of the direct line 
which had ruled in Najd hitherto. He remained at Majma^a 
about a month, reorganising the administration of the province 
and its neighbours, while Ghat and Zilii^ Shaqra and other ^dl- 
lages of Wash m sent their representadves to do homage. Wfade 
here he also found and appropriated the tents and other para¬ 
phernalia which the Turl^ had left behind during their last 
expedition to the province; and, as soon as he had organised 
a suitable force out of the local elements available, he marched 
on Huraimila, w'hich bad shown no signs of anxiety to re-enter 
the Sa'udi fold. With all ready for an. assault in force, including 
scaling-ladders, he sent a warning to the Amir of the town, 
Hamad ibn Rashid, that if he did not come out to do homage 
before the setting of the moon he and his men would meet him 
in the midst of the town. 
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Hamad surrendered, and was not only honourably received 
but confirmed in his post, and left in undisturbed possession of 
all his family property. Turki noWj with a Huraimila contin¬ 
gent added to his force, descended on distant Manfiihaj which 
surrendered withont oppositions the local Amir, Ibrahmi ibn 
Mazru\ appearing in person to make his submissiont while the 
jinaJl Turkish garrison was expelled to join that of Riyadh, 
which noWj in August 18^4, became the immediate object of 
Turkics attention^ The Amir^ Hamad al 'Aidhi, who had suc¬ 
ceeded to the post on the death of hb brother Nasir at Hair, 
was in no mood to surrender, and some fighting took^ place 
around the town with casualties on both sides. Turki then 
ordered his troops to gather in the date harvest for their own 
use under the eyes of the helpless garrison. He raised the siege 
however after about a monUi on the appearance of Fais^ al 
Dll wish with a large force of Mutalt in support of the garrison, 
and retired to *Arqa; only to return and press the siege more 
vigorously as soon as the Badawin had departed after a short 
stay in the neighbourhood. 

In due course the Turkish commander sued for peace, and 
terms of surrender were arranged on the basis of the final de¬ 
parture of the Turks to Madina. Mishari ibn Nasir was ap¬ 
pointed governor of Riyadh^ while Turki himself proceeded to 
Tharmida and Shaqra to make sure that the Turks should not 
be tempted to remain there in defiance of their undertaking to 
quit the country. While at Shaqra he received deputadons and 
messages firom ‘Anaida and the rest of the Qiasim, pledging their 
loyalty; and when the Turks had passed through Washm on 
their way to Madina, he returned to Riyadh, which from now 
on became the capital of Najd- 

On the fall of Riyadh the people of Hauta and had 

sent deputations to pledge their loyalty to the new regime; and 
with the adhesion since then of the Qasim and Washm, Turki 
found himself in cotitro] of all Najd, with the sole exception of 
the Khajj province, whose present chieis had formerly been 
banished by the Sa^udi rulers and had only returned after the 
fall of Dar^iya. He was e^ddeutly however in no hurry to de^ 
with elements which could scarcely do him any harm; and It 
was not till May 1825 that he took steps to bring al Khai] to 
heeL The Amir of Dilam, Zaqm ibn Zamil, made a show of 
resistance, but scon offered to surrender on a guarantee of his 
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own safety and that of his adherents. This was easily arrangedj 
and Turki took possession of the fort and all its military equip¬ 
ment, while Zaqm was sent to Riyadh to be a guest of the 
government. Sulaimiya and Yamaraa then submitted with¬ 
out serious resistance; and Turki was free to return to his new 
capital with the satislying knowledge that the whole ofNajd was 
now free of foreign control and back in the Sa'udi fold. At no 
time since his first arrival at 'Arqa had he had adequate 
material resources at his disposal; and his complete success 
within so short a period must for the most part be attributed to 
his personality: a combination of magnetic charm and compel¬ 
ling authority, to say nothing of the aura of heroism created by 
his personal bravery. It is said that the Imam Sa'ud had 
wished him to succeed him on the throne, but had been over¬ 
ruled by Turki himself, who never failed in his loyalty to 
‘Abdullah and was admittedly the life and soul of the defence 
of Dar'iya, And, as we have seen already, he was prepared to 
serve I bn Mu'ammar and Mishari in turn in the interests of 
the country. Part of Turld’s success must however be credited 
to the signal failure of the Turks to make good, their substitution 
of violence and tyranny for administration, and the weariness 
of the people ofNajd of the chaos and anarchy which they had 
so readily welcomed at first as a respite from Wahhabi discipline. 

Turki's reign in Najd may be regarded as having begun with 
his amval at ‘Arqa in May 1823, and to have become fully 
effective with the surrender of the Turkish garrison of Riyadh 
in October 1824, when he began the programme of reconstruc¬ 
tion associated with his name by repairing the walls and build¬ 
ing the palace and great mosque, which were to stand, as the 
principal architectural features of his capital, until they were 
demolished after 1950 to make way for lai^er and more modem 
Structures, Apart fiom such activities, he had much to do in 
restoring effective administration to the districts and provinces 
of his realm: appointing as governors and Qadhis persons who 
could be relied upon to impose the law and keep the peace 
without fear or favour. The province of al Khaij was allotted to 
‘Umar ibn ‘Ulaisan, many members of whose family had been 
slain at Dilam by the Turks on their final withdrawal. And 
the escape from Egypt and arrival at Riyadh of a cousin of his 
own generation, Mishari ibn ‘Abdul-Rahman ibn Mishari ibn 
Sa'ud, provided a convenient excuse for placing the rival town 
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of M^nfiih^ under a senior memher of the roysJ IKnuly. Alisha ri 
was scarcely to prove worthy of the confidence and considera¬ 
tion of Tiirki, but the latter could not have had any misgivings 
on the subject at this stage. Another important arrival from 
Egypt at this time was the Shaikh Abdul-Rahman ibn Hasan, 
a grandson of Muhammad ibn *Abdul-Wahhabj who was 
app>omted to the office of Qadhi of Riyadh^ a post he was 
destined to occupy for many years and eventually to share with 
his son and pupil, ^Abdul-Latlf. Both father and son played a 
principal part in the restoration of rehgion as an effective ele¬ 
ment in the life of the Arabs, though it would seem that Wah¬ 
habism never quite reached the heights of fanaticism which had 
marked the heyday of the Dar^iya regime* It was a pohtical 
rather than a religious urge that recreated in large part the 
Sa^udi empire during the rdgns of Turk! and Faisal, though 
the religious foundations of their politics were ne^'cr very far 
below the surface. But it would not be till the second decade 
of the twentieth century that religious zeal would again com¬ 
pletely dominate the life of the Arabs, and dictate the pattern 
of the third Wahhabi empire* 

Tutki seems to have been in no hurry to extend the frontiers 
of his realm at this period j and it is not until the winter season 
of 1826/7 fhat we find him organising an expedition against the 
Bani Khalid, who had crossed the Dahna and settled down at 
the wells of Hafar al *Atk. The command of the expedition 
was entrusted to Mishari ibn ^Abdul-R-ahman ibn Hasan ibn 
Mishari ibn Sa^ud, who is described by Ibn Bishr as his cousin 
(uncle*s son), and who was slightly wounded in a completely 
successful encounter with the Badawin. It is not clear whether 
thl^; Mishari was the same person as the Mishan ibn *Abdul- 
Rahman ibn Mishari ibn Sa'ud, who was appointed govemor 
of Manfuha the previous year by Turk!, whom Ibn Bishr 
describes as his maternal iinclci The point is perhaps of httic 
importance, except that it shows how compheated these Sa udi 
genealogies can be, with their constant repetition of the same 
names: and this is particularly true of the Mishari branch of 
the family. 

This same year was marked by drought and famine con¬ 
ditions, which caused the death of considerable numbers ^ in 
the provinces of al Qasim and Sudair, to the latter of which 
a new governor had been appointed, namely Muhammad ibn 
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‘Abdullah of Dhurma. Of more importance however was the 
death of the celebrated Persian Gulf pirate^ Rahma ibn Jabir^ 
in a naval engagement in the course of a campaign organised 
against him by Majid ibn ‘Arai‘ar^ with substantial assistance 
from the rulers of Bahrain and Qatif His son fiishrj left in 
charge of his headquarters fort at Dammam^ was soon after¬ 
wards b^eged and forced to surrender. Rahma had been a 
friend and active ally of the Sa^uds before the disaster of 
Dar^iya: so Majid's position as the ruler of the Hasa province 
was greatly strengthened by his death, 

Desultory raids in Washm and elsewhere varied Turkics 
otherwise uneventful regime of recorntrucdoiij while the hopes 
of a bumper harvest as the result of good rains in the autunrn 
of 18^26 were disappointed by the continuance of heavy showers 
in the foUo^ving April, when grain and straw rotted on the 
threshing-floors, while the ripening dates during that summer 
were attacked by a pest which practically ruined the crop- 
These unfavourable agricultural conditions continued on a 
somewhat reduced scale during the following year, when Turki 
had to deal with another threatened encroachment on his 
territory by the Bani Khalid. The wells of Hafar al ‘Atk and 
Umm il Jamajim were filled in on his orders by Ibn ^Abdan, 
the governor of Sudair, though It seems that the Arabs had no 
difficulty in re-cxcavating them, while Turki had to deal with 
an ‘Ajman incursion nearer home at Babau (perhaps Banban 
or the ‘Anna pass of Baban dose by)* The year is described 
by the Najdi historian as a year of blessings and good news, 
though in the main the happiness of the country would rather 
seem to have lain in the fact that it had no history to be 
recorded. 

It is true that the visit of the Jabal Shammar ruler, Tsa ibn 
‘Ali, to Riyadh to do homage to Turki and place his province 
at his disposal constituted an important development; while 
the return of Turki's eldest son, Faisal, to Riyadh after hh 
escape from captivity in Egypt was not only a gratifying domes¬ 
tic occurrence, but a happy augury for the future of the dynasty 
and the State* 

Meanwhile local trouble in tbe Q^m demanded Turkics 
intervention, and the provincial leaders were summoned to 
Riyadh to renew their pledges of loyalty and obedience. The 
governor of Buraida, Muhammad Al ‘Ali al Sha'ir, was relieved 


of his post and detained temporarily at Riyadh, while *Abdd.- 
^Aziz ibn Mtihainmad ibn 'Abdullah was appointed to succeed 
him* The Mutair and elements of Bam KJti^d in albancc with 
Lbem were satisfactorily dealt with in a spring mid in the 
Summan tracts and soon afterwards Turki received deputa¬ 
tions from a number of tribes of central Najd (Snbai*, Suhiil^ 
^Ajman, Mutair and Qahtan) with pledges of loyalty and sup 
port for his regime. Its growing stability and influence were 
emphasised by the arrival of a deputation from the people of 
‘Uman, requesting his support against their enemies by the 
despatch of an army and the appointment of a governor and 
Qadhi. In response to this appeal *Umar ibn Muhammad ibn 
‘Ufaisan was sent with an adequate force to instal 'AbduUah 
ibn Sa^ud of Quai^iya as governor of the province with head¬ 
quarters at Buraiim^ and the shaitb Muhammad ibn *Abdul^ 
^Aziz al Ma'usaji ('Ausaji?) as Qadhi* On their arrival they 
were welcomed by deputations and messages of loyalty from 
the Dhahira (or hinterland of the Pirate Coast) and even some 
clemetits from the Batina of the 'Uman coastal area. Mean¬ 
while Turkip accompanied by his son Faisal, summoned a 
gathering of the clans from a wide area^ extending from \\ adi 
Dawasir in the south to Washm and SudaiCj for autumn and 
winter manotuvreSj apparently intended as a demonstration of 
solidarity rather than for any more specific purpose, Washm 
was appointed as the rendezvous of the force^ which was how^- 
ever soon removed into the Tuwaiq highlands owing to an out¬ 
break of cholera. The disease had neverthde^ made its 
appearance among the troops, of whom many died in camp 
at Majma^a, though it did not spread into the town. Faisal was 
sent off On a raid against a section of the ‘Anaza in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, but the tribesmen evaded his attentions by flight* 
Turki remained at Majma^a for a month ordering the affairs of 
the province: the governor of Sudair, Ibn ^Abdarij being 
relieved and replaced by Ahmad ibn Nasir al Sani** 

The summer of seems to have passed without incid^t; 
but in the autumn Turki despatched Muhammad ibn ‘XJfaisan 
On a raiding expedition into al Ahsa, where a rich caravan on 
the way from *Uqair to Hufhuf was captured. This raid may 
well have indicated Turld^s intention of coming to grips with 
the "^Arai^ar dispensation in the province* But it was actually 
the ^Arai'ar brothers, Muhammad and Majid, who took the 
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midadvc by dcclaricig war on Tmki and assembliiig with a 
lai^c force in the Snmmaii. Turki rapidly reassembled his 
clans^ and despatched them under the coinmand of Faisal to 
meet the threat. A fierce and wdl-balanced battle raged roimd 
the watering of *Aqla near the mud-fiat of Khufaisat al 
Mihmari from about the middle of February onwards undi on 
the 24th^ which happened to be the first day of Ramdhan^ 
Majid ibit ^Arai^ar was killed^ Confident now of sueces^ Faisal 
seat the good news to Ms fathetj who arrived on the scene 
about the middle of March with reinforcements to press home 
the advantage already gained. The batde was renewed with 
intensified ferocity on both sides^ with Turkics army graduaUy 
getting the upper hand until March 22 nd^ when an assault in 
full strength was delivered on the enemy's positions. His re¬ 
treat degenerated into a rout, with Turki*s men in pursuit^ 
slaying the fugitives and pillaging the ^Arai^ar camp and stores. 
Few escaped on horseback^ including Muhammad ibn ^Arai*ar 
and his staff; hut the Mutair, seeing how the batde was de- 
velopmgj had withdrawn to safety before the final assault and 
thm contributed to its succe^. 

After about a fortnight spent on the scene of the battle in 
collecting and dividing the spoil, Turki and Faisal marched on 
al .Ahsa in the wake of their messengers, sent ahead to demand 
the surrender and homage of its tribes and towns^ most of which 
readily offered their submission* But Muhammad ibn *Arai*ar 
and his relatives and retainers hastily organised their forts for 
resistance; though most of the Barn Khalid leaders fled on the 
approach of Turkic who appears to have occupied the town of 
Hufhuf without opposition and set up his headquarters at the 
hill of Abu Ghanima near by. There he was visited by the 
civil and religious leaders of the various towns and tillages of 
the great oasis^ offering their submlssioa and pledging their 
loyalty, while Muhammad held only the great fort of al Kut at 
the north-western comer of Hufhuf He yielded gracefully how¬ 
ever to Turki*s invitation to surrender on honourable terms, 
and the Hasa province once more took its place in the Wahhabi 
realm. Turki and Faisal remained in the area about a month 
and a half, ordering its affairs and paying special attention to 
the religious needs of the people, who were summoned to 
learn and obey the pr^criptiom of the Almighty for their wel¬ 
fare, to be regular in attendance at the mosque services, and in 
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general to conform to the pattern of the Wahhabi regime. 
*Umar ibn ‘Ufaisan was appointed as governor of the provincC;^ 
while it5 ecclesiastical afiTairs were entrusted to the care and 
zeal of Shaikh * Abdullah al Wuhibi. Good rains, excellent 
crops and low prices seemed to set the seal on a year of great 
addevement. And the annab of Najd record nothing of signi¬ 
ficance until after the turn of tbe year (1830)^ 

Towards the end of January 1&31 we find Turki making an 
excursion in the direction of Hafar al Batin near the ^Iraq 
frontier, where he encountered and attacked elements of the 
Subai^ tribe^ to whom however he restored their looted property 
on thdr representation that Im attack had constituted an un¬ 
provoked breach of the agreement under which they had 
pledged their loyalty to him. He then proceeded to Subaihiya 
in Kuwait territory, where he remained for a considerabte time^ 
receiving gifts from the Kuwait chief, Jabir ibn *Abduliah ibn 
Sabah, and the homage of the local tribes. But while here he 
received disturbing news from Riyadh, whither he sped to 
ascertain the facts for himself 

It will be remembered that some years before Turki had 
appointed his cousin Mishari ibn *Abdul-Rahman to the 
governorship of Manfuha, and that possibly this same MIshari 
had been sent in command of an expedition against the Bani 
Khalid at Hafar al *Atk. Whether this mission was intended to 
provide an excuse for his removal from his post at Manfiiha (if 
the two Misharis arc one and the same person) or not w^e do 
not know; but it was now reported to Turki that Xlishari had 
left Riyadh with his retainers intending revolt. Turki was not 
sufTiciently alarmed by this development to keep Hs army 
together on his return from Kuwait, and all territorial contin¬ 
gents w^ere duly dismissed to their homes. Meanwhile Mishari 
was on his way north seeking support for his movement* At 
Mistawl he feU in with a sectional chief ofMutair, who reject^ 
his advances, whereupon he approached various elements in 
the Qasim, again with no success. He then appealed to the 
Sharif of Mecca, Muhammad ihn 'Auti, who also would have 
nothing to do with his proposition* He left Mecca in despair, 
realising that a rising against Turk! was not the sort of thing the 
people of Najd wanted, and intending to go to Riyadh and 
throw himself on his uncle*s mercy. He was received with 
kindness, and given a residence at Riyadh near the casde. Ibn 
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Bishr dates the return arid pardoning of Mishari to the end of 
May 183^; and , if that is tniej we must assu me that he remained 
at Mecca for the best part of a year. In any case his attempt at 
revolt was endrely abortive^ and left no mark on the con¬ 
temporary history of Najd. 

In July 1831 Faisal led a strong force into the uplands of 
Najd to raid the 'Ataiba, whom he found and utterly defeated 
at the wells of Talal, But his men were scattered* col¬ 
lecting the 'Ataiba camels and other booty^ when the fugitive 
tribesmen returned with reinforcements from a Mutair concen¬ 
tration which happened to be summering in the neighbourhood. 
The tables were turned on the victors, but Faisal and his body¬ 
guard covered the retreat of his forcCs while it red red on Quai'iya 
with much of the booty taken in the first battle [said to have 
comprised some 3,000 camels). 

Just before this* in the early part of May, a gale of great force 
had swept through Najd and done much damage among the 
palm-groves, though it is recorded that most of the loss occurred 
among the smaller palms, while the tall stems had resisted ihc 
onslaught with but slight damage^ The Meccan pilgrimage of 
this summer* taking place towards the end of the same mouthy 
was visited by a grievous outbreak of cholera, which carried 
off thousands of pUgrims, and those who had been in contact 
with them. I bn Bishr goes on to record a number of meteoro¬ 
logical and astronomical phenomena which preceded* and 
therefore seemed to presage, a great epidemic of bubonic 
plague, which ravaged Traq and the Kuwait area with appah 
ling effect, but did not apparently penetrate into Najd, for 
nearly a year from August 1832* Among the phenomena men¬ 
tioned was the iUuminatioa of the sky as if by moonlight during 
the last five nights of the lunar month of Safar (about August 
5th to loth); the sun rising green towards the end of August or 
early in September: the appearance of the uorthem lights and 
a splendid mir$m bmstis during the early nights of the latter 
month* causing people to think that the sun had not set; and 
finally at the end of the month or the beghmiiig of October the 
conjunction of five ^plauets^ (the sun, the moon^ Mars* Saturn 
and Mercury) In the constellation of Leo ! 

Turki spent the spring mouths of 1833 in the *Arma desert* 
with no thing pardculaT to engage his attention except occasional 
reports of tribal reluctance to pay the taxes due, followed by 
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cxpc<litioDS to enforce payment. Tu the latte somnaer or ei&rly 
autumn Faisal was sent to chastise one of the sections of Ac 
‘Anaza^ pasturing in the Dahna; but they had fled on receipt 
of waming of his coming; and he turned aside for a sojourn at 
Majma^a, where he recruited a force for an escpedition to ‘Umaii 
under the supreme conunand of *Umar ibn Muhammad ibn 
‘Ufaisan: the details of which are not on record. Faisal mean¬ 
while retumKi to Riyadh; but Turki himself led an expedition 
into the Hasa province to bring the ^Ajman to book for some 
misdemeanouri. Falah ibn Hithlaln had fled before his arrival 
at Umm Rubai'a; but the chief of the Murta tribe took advan¬ 
tage of the opportunity of making his submission, while Falab 
himself, on hearing of this, surrendered imconditionally, and 
was sent to Riyadh for internment. Turki now paid a visit to 
the Qatif district^ where he received the usual gifts and assure 
ances of loyalty. A month was then spent in the Huthuf area 
before he set out for Riyadh: pausing on the way at the water¬ 
ing of Wuthailan, west of the Dahna, to hold a tribal durbar, in 
the course of which he lectured his audience generally on the 
philosophy of good government. And, when chaUeuged by the 
Amir of Buraida to be more specific in his insinuations of short¬ 
comings on the pan of the leaders, he replied: ‘Verily my words 
are addressed to you and the likes of youj for you think that 
you have won the country with your swords^ whereas it was the 
sword of Islam that won it and protected it, and unity under a 
leader,^ 

The gathering broke up In a mood of somewhat sulky sub¬ 
mission to a strong man who was capable, as all knew, of passing 
from mere strictures to more positive action for the suppression 
of corruption in high places. Turki was assured of loyal obedi¬ 
ence to his wishes, but the necessity of such plain speaking at 
Such a time, when he had virtually restored the empire lost by 
^Abdullah, would seem to suggest that there was yet much to 
do to get the ship of S tate on an even keel. Events had already 
made it clear that there was no real alternative to Turki as the 
ruler of the country; but the personal and parochial jealosies 
of the Arab tribes and towns always made it possible for sedition 
to raise its head. The death of Faisal al Duwish soon after tins 
conference weakened the leadership of the powerful but un¬ 
stable tribe of Mutair, to which Faisal's son, Muhammad al 
Makni, now succeeded. And the sudden appearance in the 
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Qasim of an impostor claitning to be KbEilid ibn Sa‘ud, the 
brother of the ill-fated ‘Abdullah^ who bad been carried off to 
Egypt by Ibrahim Pashii could not fail to create a flutter in 
the dovecots of Najd. The man was hospitably entertained under 
Turki’s orders: but when he arrived at Riyadh his imposture was 
exposed by people who had known the real Khahd; and the last 
we hear of him is his escape to Egypt and his reported execution 
by Muhammad ‘Ali. The return ofMishaii at about this time, 
already noted above, was perhaps a more serious matter; but 
the steps taken byTurki to welcome him and make all arrange¬ 
ments for his comfort seemed to have disposed of any complica¬ 
tions likely to be created by his presence in Najd, Economic 
conditions in the country had greatly improved owing to good 
seasonal rains, in spite of a spell of intense cold during the 
Mfinter of 1832/3, when the water froze as it was raised from the 
wells, and the palm-grovca suffered considerable damage, the 
efiects of which were not to appear until the harvest season of 
the two following summers. 

Events at Zubair and Basra, and in the Vaman Tihama, threw 
into relief the comparative calm of Turki's Arabia. But the 
peace there was broken during the summer and autumn of 1833 
by a long-drawn-out battle royal at al Murabba' in the Sin 
district, in which the protagonists were the Mutair and ‘Anaza 
tribes, and their respective allies drasvn from most of the tribes 
of the desert, Turk! for some reason refrained from any inter¬ 
vention in the struggle, which ended in the complete defeat 
and flight of the ‘Anaaa and their confederates. It is suggested 
by Ibu Bishr that Turki may have been preoccupied at this 
time vdth the problem of Mishari; but a more probable ex¬ 
planation, also advanced by I bn Bishr, for his inaction was his 
concern for the stability of the Hasa province, whence he had 
received reports of trouble brewing in the Qatif area. War had 
broken out between the folk of Jazirat al ‘Amalr and the ruler 
of Qatif, ‘Abdullah ibn Ghanim, and the supply routes of the 
port had been cut. Turki, having organised a muster of his 
forces, sent Faisal m command of them to the relief of his vassal. 
Marching by way of the Rumhiya wcUs at the edge of the 
Dahna, he attacked and routed the b^iegers, who fled to the 
fort at Dammam, which belonged to the ruler of Bahrain. 
Faisal followed them up to Saihat, where he made arrange¬ 
ments for besieging the garrison, while he also occupied and 
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garrisoned the islands of Tarut aud Darin. His activities 
were however inicrrupted by the alarming news front Riyadh 
that his father, Tnrki, had been assassinated by the associates 
of Mishari ibn *Abdnl-Rahjnan, as he emerged from the mosque 
after the Friday prayers: and that Mishaii had occupied the 
casde and compelled the citizens of the capital to acknowledge 
him as their ruler. 

This tragedy had been enacted some days before May lOth, 
1834. Faisal kept the news to himself for the time being, and 
broke off the siege of Saihat, taking ^AbduUah ibn Ghanim 
with him to Hufhuf. Here he assembled his pimeipd lieu¬ 
tenants^ including the governor of al Ahsa, ^Umar ibn 'Ufaisan, 
and the Hail piince, ‘Abdullah ibn *Aij ibn Rashid^ with whom 
he had struck up a warm friendship since his arrival at Riyadh 
to offer his services to Turkic Others on whom he could count 
absolutely included the governor of Buraidar ‘Abdul*^A^iz ibn 
Muhammad ibn 'AbduUah ibn Hasan (the same man who had 
been so roundly rated by Turki at Wuthailan!), and Hamad ibu 
Ghaihab of Shaqra, and Turki al Hazzani of Hariq. Having 
informed them of the news he had received* he sought tlieir 
advice^ which was unanimous in favour of immediate action to 
recover Riyadh and punish the impostor* To confirm their 
advice they aU took the oath of loyalty to Faisal as their right¬ 
ful Imam and ruler: and Ibn ‘Ufaisan placed the local treasury 
and stores entirely at his disposal. Arrangements were pressed 
on for an early starts and on June loth, i 334 t Faisal & force 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Riyadh. Mishari appatendy 
had no prior mfonnation of these moves j but the wallB and 
turrets had already been manned by his troops. Faisal sent for¬ 
ward parties to effect an entry into the town and occupy the 
buildings round the castle: and these were readily admitted by 
the contingents guarding the walls* The bombardmeut of the 
casde was begun at once* It was well supplied ’Wiith provisions 
and arms to stand a siege; but the desertion of a party of Subai 
tribesmen weakened the garrison of about 140 men, which 
Mishari and his chief supporter, Suwaiyid ibn ‘Ah the J^ajil 
chief* had for its defence: and the latter sent a message to Faisal 
offering to surrender himself and his followers on a guarantee of 
their immunity. This was agreed to on condition that Faisal s 
men should be admitted to the castle; and ropes were let down 
from the walls^ by which au assault party of forty men* led by 
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'Abdullah Ibn Rashid, reached the roof and scattered in search 
of Mishaii and his henchmen, who were dragged from their 
hiding-places and slain. The head orMishari was thrown out 
into the casde yard to convince the people that their murdered 
Imam had been duly avenged. And the citizens of Riyadh 
flocked to do homage to Faisal as their new ruler. This was on 
June i8th, 1834; about forty days after the assasdnadon of 
Turin, whose reign had lasted almost exactly eleven yean, 
reckoned from his arrival at ‘Arqa. 


Chapter 7 


Faisal ibn Sa‘ud 


T he short reign of Turki had been of the utmost Import¬ 
ance In restoring something of the shattered fortunes of 
the Wahhabi State and the prestige of the House of 
Sa*ud. He had at least repaired the foundadoos on which both 
State and dynasty had risen during the half-ccntury preceding 
the disaster of Dar‘iya to the dimensions of an empire such as 
Arabia had not known since pre-Islamic times: and on which 
they couldj and indeed would, rise again to take their place in 
a modem world far beyond the wildest dreams of Turki and his 
contemporaries. There would be ups and downs in the process 
of restoration and development; but it is fair to say that, had it 
not been for Turki's patient and persistent efforts to repair the 
ruin he had inherited, the Sa‘udi Arabia of his great-grandson 
would never have had a chance of realisation. If ever there was 
a 'man of destiny', it was he: bom In the purple, it is true, but 
with no expectation, nor indeed ambition, to rule; but sum¬ 
moned by the dire need of his country to assume Its leadership 
when others, whom he had been very willing to recognise and 
serve, had f^ed in their self-sought missions. 

He must have been well advanced in years when he was 
assassinated, though there would seem to be no record of the 
date of his birth, which can therefore only be estimated on a 
basis of probabilities. It is on record chat he played a worthy 
part, like many other members of the Sa'ud family, in the 
defence of Dar*iya against Ibrahim Pasha, and that one of his 
sons, Fahd, was killed in action, while another, Faisal, who was 
to succeed him on the throne, also took part in the same opera¬ 
tions, Three of his brothers—Zaid, Muhammad and Sa'ud— 
also fought in defence of the capit^ : the last two being killed 
in action. It is however a fact that there is no specific mention 
of Turki In coimcction with the activities of‘Abdul-* Aziz 1 and 
Sa‘ud I, though he was presumably included among the sons 
of his father, 'Abdullah ibn Muhammad, who is mentioned as 
being in constant attendance at the court of Sa'ud ‘with his 
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sons’, and whose fust appearance in Wahhabi history dates 
back to 1746, when he accompanied an expedidon for the 
relief of Manfuha during its siege by Dabhatn ibn Dawwas, the 
ruler of Riyadh. From then onwards there are frequent notices 
of him as a leader of various expedidons on behalf of his father, 
Muhammad, and his dbdnguished brother ‘Abdul-'Aziz 1, until 
in i8og we find him at the latter's side during the Friday 
prayers in the Turaif mosque when he was assassinated by a 
Shia‘ fanatic in revenge for the desecradon of Karbala. We 
know that he lived well into the eleven-years reign of his 
nephew, Sa'ud, though his death is nowhere recorded. It must 
have occurred before 1814, say 181?, giving him a span of 
sixty'Six yean from the date of the expedidon of 1746, when it 
is reasonable to suppose that he must have been at least twenty 
years of age. He would therefore have been about dghty-six 
at his death, wlulc hb elder brother, ‘AbduI-‘Aziz I, was bom 
in 1721, and his eldest son and successor, Sa'ud, in 1748. 
‘Abdul-'Aziz was thus eighty-two when assassinated in 1803, 
while Sa'ud was fifty-six at his accession and sixty-six at his 
death. The cousins, Sa'ud and Turki, could scarcely have been 
very far apart in the matter of age: and the latter cannot have 
been very far short of eighty when assassinated in : 834. 

Hb eldest son and successor Faisal b known to have taken 
part in the fighting at Dar'iya, and b generally reputed to 
have accompanied Sa'ud's expedidon of 1803, which resulted 
in the capture of Mecca. He can scarcely have been more than 
fifteen on that occasion, and was thus in the middle forties 
when he ascended the throne, and well over seventy when he 
died in 1865, The longevity of the prindpai Sa'udi rulers b 
indeed a remarkable phenomenon, with only eight generadons 
(including one extingubhed by murder and one only just 
ended) spanning a period of over 300 years since the birth (in 
approximately 1640) of Muhammad ibn Miqrin, the father of 
the eponymous Sa'ud. A hundred years separated the birth of 
the latter fix>m the death of hb eldest son and successor, 
Muhammad, while more than a century elapsed between the 
birth (in 1850) of the late king's father, ‘Abdul-Rahman, and 
hb own death in 1953. 

Turki never quite reached the territorial limits won and lost 
by hb predecessors, as the Hijaz was not destined to return to 
the Wahhabi fold until nearly a century later, and the Yaman 
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was lost for good, while the highland provinces of Najran and 
'Asir were virtually independent under their own ruling clans. 
On the other hand the Ahsa province had been effectively 
brought to heel, while the ‘Uman territory, which had never 
been wholly lost, was now definitely back under Wahhabi 
jurisdiction and administration. Jabal Shammar and Wadi 
Dawasir formed the northern and southern limits respectively 
of the central bloc, while the western oases (Bisha and Ranya, 
Khurma and Turaba, Khaibar and Taima) seem to have been 
linked with the Sa'udi realm by somewhat locker ties. Within 
these limits Turk! had managed to establish a remarkable 
measure of peace and good order both in the tribal areas and 
in the settled districts, though his historian’s idyllic description 
of the state of affairs in his dme must obviously be discounted 
somewhat liberally in assessing the assets inherited by Faisal, 
The latter is represented to us as a deeply religious man of 
studious and ascetic tendencies, well versed in the teachings of 
the faith, having the Qpran by heart from his youth, and 
spending long hours of the night in prayer and conscious com¬ 
munion with the Almighty, in search of divine help in hb 
worldly difficulties, ‘.And what troubles and calamities hovered 
over himl’ comments Ibn fiishr, ‘and what terrible dangers he 
encountered! such as would Induce despair in the pious and 
the learned, let alone rulers and princes!’ It might well have 
seemed at his accBsion that he had every prospect of a calm 
and prosperous reign; and there can be no doubt that this 
devotion to his religion, his country and his people was in no 
way less great than that of liis father. At the time of hb return 
to Najd in 1828 he had spent the best paxt of a decade as a 
prisoner of the Turks in Egypt; and the very feet of hb escape 
thence to rejoin hb father may be taken as an earnest of ^ 
determinadon to keep hb country free of all foreign control or 
interference. During the sue years which had elapsed since 
then he had been hb father’s right-hand man in the recon¬ 
struction and stabiJisatlorL of the realm: playing a very promi¬ 
nent part in the recovery of the vital Ahsa province, on which 
the economy of the country so largely depended. And the sud¬ 
denness of hb call tO' the throne involved no real break of con¬ 
tinuity In the conduct of affain. Yet he was not destined to 
a peaceful reign; and the last pictures we have of turn in the 
years just preceding hb death, by William Gifford Palgrave 
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and Colonel Lewis Pclly, show him as a blind old broken man^ 
suspicions^ prompt to angeij capricious and open to the in’* 
fiuence of his court officials„ while the shadow of domestic 
dissension loomed dark over last years of his life. 

I bn Bishrj the historian^ lived to see these troubles develop 
into fratricidal strife; but there is no reason to believe that his 
brief estimate of the qualities of Faisai^s sons at the time of his 
accession was the result of retrospective knowledge* The fact 
that he does not mention “Abdul-RahmaUj who w^as bom in 
1850* and the termination of his annals with the year iSgi, 
would seem to indicate that he was not so influenced, though 
his prayer that God might make his offspring worthy of him 
and guide them in the straight path docs suggest a suspicion 
that all might not be well- Be that as it may, he gives Muhairt- 
mad precedence among Faisal^s three sons without actually say^ 
ing that he was the eldest of them. He and his brother, ‘Abdul¬ 
lah, are described as paragons of virtue and religious zeal, 
while Sa‘ud, certainly die youngest of the trio, is praised for his 
kingly bearing, courage and generosity from infancy onwards* 
We do not know when any of them was born; but the probabili¬ 
ties arc that Muhammad and ^Abdullah at least, if not Sa*ud 
also, must have ante-dated the fall of Dar'iya: though it is not 
unlikely that Sa^ud was bom after his father's escape from 
Egypt in 1828, in which case he was still a mere child at 
Faisal's accession, and under fifty when he died in 1S75. 

The troubles of Faisal's last years were, however, still far 
distant in 1S34, when he assumed the reins of government, and 
opened his reign with a monthdong conference at Riyadh with 
all the principal ecclesiastical leaders of the realm, including 
two grandsons of Shaikh Muhammad ibn ^Abdul-Wahhabj 
namdy *AIi and ‘Abdul-Rahman, both sons of Husain, who 
were then respectively Qadhis of Hauta and al Khatj. Tl^ was 
followed by a series of customary visits of congratulation by the 
leading lay personalities of the various districts, who duly 
pledged the loyalty of themselves and their fellow-citizens. And 
as soon as these formahdes had been concluded, he sent forth 
his tax-gatherers east and west and south and north to collect 
the tithes due to the central treasury. The ofhdal sent to the 
south reported intemal dissensions in Wadi Dawasir and the 
Aflaj area, whither a military expedition was immediately des- 
pat<ied to bring the people to order* Meanwhile Faisal him- 
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self dealt with a tribal section of the Dawasb wintering m tht 
*Arma desert on his way to his spring camp near Tawair* which 
he had appointed as a rendezvous for an imposing gathering of 
the tribal and citizen contingents of his territorial army. He 
then proceeded m force for a long sojourn at Sha*ra in the Najd 
uplands, where his first care was for the religious needs of the 
people, who were ordered to attend instructional classes every 
day after the afternoon prayers. He did not however neglect 
the more mundane needs of his treasiiryj and the tax-coUectors 
were kept busy* A Qahtan section was reported to him as hav¬ 
ing fled to avoid paying their dueSj and was promptly searched 
out and roughly handled by Faisal in person, with a consequent 
loss of some sixty lives during the punitive operations. Such 
incidents constituted the normal small change of desert hfe^ and 
in no way indicated the existence of any ill-feeling against the 
government, 

Faisal did however at this time (May 1835) court trouble in 
an outlying province by deciding to reward * Abdullah ibn *AJi 
ibn Rashid, his close friend and doughty supporter in stamping 
out the section of Mishari, with the governorship of Jabal 
Shammar at the expense of the then inenmbentj Salih ibn 
'Abdul-Muhsin ibn *AIi, who represented the senior line of the 
princely family of Hail. One of the leading Shaikhs was sent 
with him to teach the citizens something of the true principles 
of the faith: but after his departure a few months later there 
was trouble in Hall : beginning with some quarrel in the main 
ntosque after the Friday prayers, and ending with the flight of 
the deposed governor and all members of his family to the 
Qasim after a sharp brush with the new chief*s men* On 
the matter being reported to Faisal, he sent orders to the Qasim 
authorities to round up the fugitives and put them to deaths 
This was duly done, and Salih himself with other members of 
his family were killed, w^hde otbcis escaped to Madina. * Ab¬ 
dullah remained the undisputed master of Jabal Shammar as 
a vassal of the Wahhabi State, being followed in the same rdles 
in due course by two of his sons, while a third, Muhammad, was 
destined not only to make bis Slate completely independent of 
Riyadh, but also to absorb the Wahhabi realm within his own 
till the end of the century- 

At this time the Turks in the Hijaz under Ahmad Pasha, with 
the support of Muhammad ibn 'Ann, the Sharif of Mecca, were 
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making serious efforts to bring the *Asir province under effective 
controL But the excessive exactions of the large army soit down 
to achieve this object produced a strong reaction among the 
^jVsir tribeSj who combined to attack and indict a resounding 
defeat on the enemy army, of which only a small part escaped 
to Mecca with the Pasha and the Sharif. And whether it was 
because of this failure or because he suspected that the Sharif 
was not playing the part of a loyal vassal^ Muhammad ^Ali 
summoned both the commanders to Cairo in the summer of 
1S35, and detained the Shari£ 

Meauwliile the ^Asir chiefs had sent much of the booty cap¬ 
tured from the Turks to Faisal in token of their soiidarity with 
his cause, while Muhammad ‘Ali| already planning no doubt 
to bring Faisal to book, sent Dausari ibn 'Abdul-Wahhab abu 
Nuqta, who had been a prisoner in Egypt since the Dar'lya 
daySf to him with a demand for the payment of tribute. Faisal^s 
reaction to this move was to send valuable presents to Ahmad 
Pasha in Mecca by the hand of his brother, Jilawi^ who could 
not have been more than fifteen or sixteen at this time, having 
been bom during his latheris sojourn in exile after his escape 
from Dar'iya. Jiluwl rcinamed in Mecca to perform the pil¬ 
grimage in April 1836^ before reluming to his brother, who was 
at the time in his spring camp at Raudha Tanhat on the western 
edge of the Dahua: coileedng taxes and generally seeing to the 
maintenance of peace and order in the desert. It was probably 
here that he received the visit of the sons of the Shaikh of Bah¬ 
rain, ^Abdullah ibn Khalifa: having himself somewhat earlier 
visited the Gulf coast to receive the homage of the rulers of 
QatLT and Saihat. 

On his return to Riyadli he despatched ouc of his slave offi¬ 
cials to the Qasim to collect the taxes of the *Anaza tribe, while 
he also, at the request of the principal chiefs of the Qasim, sent 
one of the leading Shaikhs, 'Abdullah ibn ‘AbduhRahman abu- 
Butaiyin, to 'Anaiza to cater for the spiritual needs of the 
Qasim popiLtation during a visit which was intended to be 
quite short. TTiis mission was however so successful that the 
people of ^Anaiza insisted on his bringing his family and settling 
down permanently among them. Incidentally the seasonal rains 
of 1335/6 had utterly failed, and the new year ushered in a long 
period of drought and consequent high prices, resulting in the 
emigration of considerable numbers to the neighbourhood of 
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Ba^ra and Zubair: the historian meticulously noting the 
appearance of a conspicuous comet in the Great Bear for five 
or sLx weeks after October gth as a presage of the drought, 
wtuch in turn was inflicted on the country for the wickedness 
resulting in the murder of Turki. A similar period of drought 
had visited the people, he tells us, after the assassinadon of 
^AbduI-*Aziz. 

But the comet and the drought were harbingers of a greater 
disaster* Muhammad 'Ali had made up his mind to reimposc 
his will on the Arabian desert, and had secured for his piojcct 
the cooperation of Khahd ibn Sa^ud, son of the great Sa^ud 
and brother of the Misbari who had unsuccessTully tried to 
restore the dynasty in 1820* Khaild was among the members 
of the family carried off by Ibrahim Pasha into capti\dty in 
Egypt, and had (bus been away from Najd for eighteen ycare. 
He was the senior surviving brother of the ill-fated ^Abdullah, 
and, as we have seen^ he had already once been unsuccessfully 
impersonated in an attempt to challenge Turkics position at 
Riyadh. It was therefore a clever move on the part of Muham¬ 
mad *Ali to a5scK:iate his projected invasion of Najd with one 
who might well be regarded by its people as the rightful suc¬ 
cessor to the family honours. Late in 1836, or early in the 
following year, he arrived at Yanbu* in company with Isma'il 
Agha, the Turkish commander of the expedidonaiy force of 
some 2^000 men* Faisalj on hearing of this development, sent 
a spy with presents for Isma^il to find out and report on his 
intendons. The news of his advance via Madina to Hanakiya, 
and the advice of ’’Abdullah ibn Rashid and other leaders, who 
were at Riyadh at the time, decided Faisal to anricipate the 
advance of the enemy by occupying the Qasim, lest the arrival 
of Isma^i! there might force the people to submission. Summon- 
ing a full muster ofhis forces to meet him at a northern rendez¬ 
vous, he left Riyadh in March via Khufaisa for Sarif, where he 
heard that Isma'il and Khahd had already reached Rass. He 
then moved to ^Anaiza, whose levy and that of Buraida, under 
thdr respective Amira, joined him in his advance to Riyadh al 
Khabra, not far from Rass. After some desultory skirmishing 
and the refusal of tlie people of Shinana, whose Amir bad actu¬ 
ally gone to Rass to make terms with Isma’d, to admit a force 
sent by Faisal, divided counsels resulted in his withdrawal to 
*Anaiza. And that was the beginning of a general break-up of 
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the Wahhabi forces: Faisal himself returning to Riyadh^ and 
apparently abandoning any idea of contesting the enemy occu¬ 
pation of the Qasimi 

Even at Riyadh be was doomed to disillusionment: finding 
the people in an ugly temper and in no mood to support him^ 
either because of his failure to stand up to the Turks in the 
Qasim or, as is perhaps more probable^ because Khalid's 
friends and agents had succeeded in turning public opinion 
against him. Fearing treachery, he remained in his capital only 
long enough to collect the arms, funds and stores available in 
the castle, before proceeding with the remnants of bis army to 
al Khajjj whencCj after ten days, he proceeded to al Ahsa^ 
which he reached about the beginning of May 1837^ Loyally 
supported by ‘Umar ibn ‘Ufaisan, the governor, he remained 
here till about the middle of July* assembhng an army mainly 
from the Mutair^ *Ajman, Subai‘ and Siihul tribes, and from 
the Ahsa towns and villages, who had no desire to renew the 
acquaintance of the Turks in their midst. 

Meanwhile Isma^il Agha had marched on ‘Anaiasa, which 
resisted him only a short time before surrendering: its fall being 
rapidly followed by the submission of Buraida without opposition 
and the rest of the province. He then turned his attention to 
Hail* whence ‘Abdullah ibn Rashid fled, leaving the field clear 
for the reinstalUtion of Tsa ibn ‘Ah as governor on behalf of 
Khalid ibn Sa‘ud. A deputation from Riyadh visited the latter 
at ‘Anaiza to plight their loyalty and that of the rest of Najd, 
except al Khaij and al Fara^^ whose leaders sent a message to 
Khahd, expressing willingness to accept him provided that it 
was he, and not the Turks^ who had come to rule in Najd, 
This message reached him on his arrival with Isma‘il Agha at 
Riyadh at the beginning of May. Isma'il insisted that such im¬ 
pudence should be suitably punished; and at the beginning of 
July, after he and Khahd had dealt wth the folk of Mahmal and 
other matter nearer home, they set forth with an army of Turks 
and Arabs reckoned at some 7,000 men for the south* The 
governor of al Khajj, Fahd ibn ‘Ufaisan* joined them on the 
way; but the people of Hauia and Hariq and the rest of the 
Fara‘ valley had made up their minds to resist the Turks to the 
utmost; being encouraged in this resolution by three grandsons 
and one great-grandson of Shaikh Muhammad ibn "Abdul- 
Wahhab, all leading ecclesiastics of Riyadh* who had fled to 
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Hauta bdbrc their airiva]. The local yeomen put up a mag¬ 
nificent resistance to the invading force; and a desperate 
battle resulted in the crushing defeat of the enemy, who 
suffered very heavy casualties^ both in the actual batde and in 
the sau^e qui ptut which followed in the desert: to say nothing 
of the loss of all Ihcir artillery and impedimenta. Khalid and 
Isma^il escaped to Riyadh with a small reitmant of their 
cavalry, while Fahd ibn "Ufalsan* who had joined the aggressors 
en fouki escaped by night and set his men to the task of seeking 
out and killing as many of the fleeing Turks as possible. 

On hearing the news of this defeat of the enemy, Faisal came 
posting up from al Ahsa with his army to Dilant, where he was 
Joined by the lOiaq contingent as well as by large numbers of 
folk from Hauta and Hariq. Isma'Uj before proceeding to the 
souths had left a contingent of Turks and Moroccans at Riyadh; 
and when Faisal reached Masani*, a village with extensive palm- 
groves to the south ofManfiiha, Khalid came out to contest hb 
passage with a strong body of Turks and citizens of Riyadh. He 
was however defeated in the stiff fight which ensued^ when 
Faisal launched hb reserves into the battle* and took refuge in 
Manfuha, as the road to Riyadh was blocked by Faisalb men« 
Khalid himself seems to have made good his escape to the capital, 
If he was actually In the Masanl* fight^ as he was not among 
those who surrendered to Faisal after a short siege of Manfiiha, 
which now pledged its loyalty to the latten He now laid siege 
to Riyadh itself, occupying all the surrounding palm-groves* 
while Khalid and Isma^il held only the walled town* This siege 
began on September 7th, 1837^ and was pressed so closely that 
the necessaries of life soon began to show signs of exhaustion. 
All animals within the town were progressively slaughtered for 
meat, until even the horses of the cavalry were used for the same 
purpose, while the price of coffee is said to have risen to iB 
Rijals a Sa\ Khalid avenged himself by destroying all the 
houses belonging to anyone in the enemy camp, while the time 
came when, in desperation, all individuals incapable of taking 
part in the defence were collected and thrust out of one of the 
gates at night to find succour* if they could, in Faisaib camp. 
The siege had lasted until about October 5 th, when Faisal and 
his principai advisers decided on an attempt to carry the town 
by assault. Scaling ladders were set up at numerous points all 
round the wall, and the attackers gained a lodgment on the 
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parapets;, but the ddendei? fought back with desperation, and 
the assauJt was foiled. 

At this juncture, on October loth^ a considerable force of 
Subai" and Qahtan tribesmen arrived to relieve the pressure on 
the town; and that night, under cover of darkness, Faisal raised 
the siege and withdrew to Manfuha. Five days later, after an 
exchange of letters suggesting a peaceful settlement of the quar¬ 
rel, Faisal and Khalid met on neutral ground between the two 
towns for a conference lasting three hours without result, as 
there was no hope of solving the outstanding issue of the presence 
of the Turks, to whom Khalid was mextiicably committed, 
while neither Faisal nor his principal lieutenants, nor the people 
of Najd for that matter, could countenance the renewal of the 
Turkish occupation. So the fight was on again, though the 
withdrawal of Faisal had enabled Khalid’s friends to send in 
sheep and other supplies for the garrison In spite of an effort by 
Faisal to capture the convoy. By now it was the end of Novem^ 
ber, and the beginning of the fasting month of Ramdhan, during 
which there was some sporadic fighting. A caravan soon after¬ 
wards arrived at Riyadh from the Qasim in spite of Faisal^s 
efforts to intercept it: bringing not only a large supply of money 
for the Turkish troops, but the welcome news of the arrival in 
the Qasim of Khorshid Pasha with reinforcements for Isma'i! 
and Khalid. 

This was on January 3 rdj 1833, and the problem now was 
how to expedite the arrival at Riyadh of the Turks, delayed in 
the Qasim by fear of interception and attack by Faisal. It was 
decided to send an Arab escort with camels for the force under 
one Suyaifi, accompanied by a Turkish lieutenant; but when 
they arrived in the Qasim, they found that the Turkish plan 
was to cajole rather than fight Faisal. To this end Khurshid 
Pasha had been accompanied by Sharif "“Abdullah ofYanbu^, 
who was commissioned to visit Faisal with gifts and fair words, 
including promises to confirm him b the government of Najd. 
The reinforcements remained therefore with Khurshid in the 
Qasim, and Suyaifi*s escort was not needed; but Sharif * Abdul¬ 
lah proceeded to meet Faisal, and in fact induced him to aban¬ 
don the fight against Khalid, presumably in the hope that the 
Turks would fulfil their part of the bargain in due course. So 
Faisal, having collected all his stores and muni dons in the 
Riyadh neighbourhood, and having dismissed his tribal allies 
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to their homes, went down to al Khajj. HaviDg setUed down 
at Dilam to enjoy the hospitality of the 'Ufaisaji family with a 
force from the southern districts large enough to take care of 
itselfj he proceeded to sound the intentions of the Turks by 
sending his brother, Jiluvri* on February S4th to Khurshid 
Pasha, then at Madina, with presents and friendly messages. 

Meanwhile he took all necessary measures to secure the whole 
of the soudi, including ^Uman, al Ahsa and Wadi Dawasift 
against all eventualities, while in the north his fortunes seemed 
to be reviving with the successful attempt of Ibn Eashid to re¬ 
cover Hail from the Turkish nominee^ "Isa ibn *Ali. North- 
w^ards of al Khaij the country was generally committed to Kha- 
lid, who received deputations from the hitherto doubtful districts 
of Mahmal and Bhurma^ and sent out his tax-collectors to 
gather in lus dues from a country still in the grip of the drought 
and famine already mentioned. The Turkish rcinforeementa in 
due course arrived from the Qasim under a Kurdish comman¬ 
der, MuUa Sulaiman^ now nominated to replace Isma^il Agha, 
who returned to Egypt And Ahmad al Sudairi was sent as 
governor to the Sudair province with a contingent of Turkish 
cavalry, with orders to collect not only the tax^ due to the 
government but also an indemnity for the part the proviudal 
leaders had played during the recent siege of Riyadh^ Ahmad 
w^as however able to temper the Turkish wind to the shorn lamb 
of the famine-ravaged country^ while at the same time firmly 
discouraging any tendency of the local populadon to show their 
dislike of their new masters- 

Towards the end of May Khurshid Pasha, accompanied by 
Jiluwi, arrived at *Anaiza, and was received with honour and 
assurances of loyalty by the people and the tribes. But a trivial 
incident during June predpilat^ hostilities between the people 
and their guests: involving considerable loss of life on both sides 
until, after three days^ peace w^as restored. Khurshid remained 
about five months at ^Anaiaaj ordering the affairs of the pro¬ 
vince and receiving visits, the most important of which was one 
fay “Abdullah ibn Rashid, who was duly confirmed in the 
govemotate of Hail and loaded with presents on his departure. 
Other important vaitors wrere the Mutair chief, Muhammad al 
Duwisb, and Ahmad al Sudairi, who came to pledge the loyalty 
of the Sudair province aud was received with especial honour. 

Khurshid“s plan for the permanent occupation of Arabia, 
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with the inevitable corollary of a struggle with Faisal, was now 
bcginiung to be apparent. And Jiluwi, virtually a prisoner of his 
host, had to resort to a ruse to escape from his clutches: obtain¬ 
ing permission for a visit to Buraida, and making his way thence 
to rejoin his brother in al Khaij. Khurshid had meanwhile 
been busy in rebuilding and provisioning the fort of Safa in the 
'Anaiaa oasis, in which he left an adequate garrison in case of 
trouble when, about the middle of October 183&, he started his 
march down south by way of al Washm to Riyadh. Here he 
was joined by Khahd and his ‘Aridh levies for the march on al 
Khaij;. and the combined force reached Na'jan on the last day 
of October to find chat ail the mhabitants had joined Faisal in 
Dilatn, on which he advanced in force. A sortie of the defenders 
was thrown back after a fierce struggle, known as the battle of 
al Kharab from the mins of an old settlement, amid which 
Khurshid now made his headquarters. Faisal, having strength* 
ened the town walls and dug a moat round them with fortifica¬ 
tions covering the main source of water outside the walls, 
arrayed his forces to meet the attack of the enemy. The battle 
raged fiercely at various vital points, and in particular round 
the fort of Hina, which changed hands several times, until the 
Turks finally occupied it and were thus able to command the 
water. 

At this juncture ‘Umar ibn ‘Ufaisan arrived at the village of 
Sutaimiya with a strong force from ai Ahsa, and sent a message 
to Faisal, proposing that the garrison should concert a strong 
sortie against the Turks with his own attack on their rear. The 
battle took place on November 25th, and raged from dawn till 
after noon: the Turks rallying strongly after an inidal setback, 
and forcing Ibn ‘Ufaisan to break off the engagement and re¬ 
tire to SulaimSya. The latter then organised an attempt to way¬ 
lay a convoy coming to the Turks from Riyadh at Hair in Wadi 
Hanifa, but a relief column, sent by Khurshid, drove off the 
attack and brought the convoy safely to its destination, Ibn 
‘Ufaisan now moved to the hamlet of Zumaiqa, near Dilam, in 
which was a large part of Faisal’s food store j but disappointment 
at the meagre results achieved so far gave rise to bickering and dis¬ 
sension among his troops, and the Hauta and Hariq contingents 
deserted to their homes. Panic-stricken by this development, 
the villagers of Zumaiqa fled into the desert with their families, 
vfhile Ibn 'Ufaban himself withdrew to Sulaimiya, and thence 
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to the Sudaiia wells to be out of reach of pursuit. Khurshid 
occupied Zumaiqa, and took over the stores there^ on December 
and (t4th Ramdhan); and about ten days later the Hauta 
fugitives sent a deputation to him, seeking forgiveness and peace 
not only for themselves but for the contingent of their fellow- 
townsmen serving with Faisal in Dilam, This was readily 
granted: and Faisal, realising that his men from Hauta would 
either desert him or betray him, agreed to sue for a general 
amnesty for the whole garrison. His envoy was told that Khur¬ 
shid was prepared to agree to this, subject to the sole condition 
that Faisal himselT should surrender and proceed to Fgypt to 
rejoin the other membcis of the Sa'ud family still there. 

From that decisioni there could now obviously be no appeal 
to arms; and Faisal went forth in person to place himself in the 
Turkish Pasha’s hands, afler making sure that the lives and 
property of those who had served him so faithfully were ade¬ 
quately safeguarded. And four days later, about December 
20th, 1838, he set out on his long journey to Fgypt under the 
ocoit of Hasan al Yazji and his men, and accompanied into 
captivity by his brother Jiluwi, his ovitl two sons ‘Abdullah and 
Muhammad (Sa‘ud was evidently sdll too young to be worth 
deporting) and his uncle’s son, ‘Abdullah ibn Ibrahim ibn 
'Abdullah ibn Muhammad, commonly known as Sunaitan. 
On arrival at Cairo he was provided with a residence under 
guard, where he seems to have spent his days and nights in 
religious devotions: and where, it is said, sick people resorted to 
him to be cured by his reading of Quranic charms. As for 
‘Umar ibn ‘Ufaisan, he had been too warm a supporter of 
Faisal’s cause to trust Khurshid Pasha’s offer of amnesty i and 
he took refiige for a while at Bahrain before finally settling 
down at Kuwait. He had however advised his friends in al 
Ahsa to proceed to Riyadh and take the oath of loyalty to their 
new Imam, who was now the undisputed nominal master of all 
Najd under the supreme control of the Egyptian viceroy and 
his local representatives. Faisal had occupied the throne for 
four and a half years, and had had ten years of liberty before 
entering upon his second term of captivity. 

Ahmad al Sudaiii was now transferred foom Sudair to the 
key province of al Ahsa, which had not forgotten the atrodtica 
of Ibrahim Pasha’s rdgime: perhaps to show that the new occu¬ 
pation was to be of a milder character. But the change of mood 
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was only temporary; and no sooner had Ahmad calmed the 
fear^ of the people and arranged for the administration of the 
territory^ including Qatif, than he was transferred to the cbai^e 
of the revenue department^ while his place as governor was taken 
by a Turk named Muhammad Effendi, whoise exactions and tyr¬ 
anny soon became a by-word until he was murdered by 
assailants while returning to town from a visit to the thermal 
spring of 'Ain Najm* Ahmad, fearing that the instigation of 
tins crime might be aitributcd to himself^ promptly announced 
a reward for information leading to the arrest and conviction 
of the murdercis^ Three men of the ^Avvazim tribe, vassals of 
the Bard Khalid princes, who had previously applied unsuccess- 
fiiQy to Khurshid for the reversion of the provincial govemor- 
shipj were denounced by informers. And the successor of 
Muhammad Effendi, another Muhammad ESendi sent by 
Khurshid from Riyadh, continued the tyrannical policy of his 
predecessor. Ahmad al Sudairi, who had looked upon these 
proceedings with disfavour^ was now given leave of absence and 
replaced by Tsa ibn “Ali ibn Faiz in compensation for the loss 
of the governorship of Hail. Muhammad Effendi had been 
murdered in October 1839, while Tsa ibn 'Ali had succeeded 
Ahmad al Sudairi during the foUovring month. 

Meanwhile KhuT^hid Pasha himself bad been busy in the 
Khaij province, destroying the fortifications of Dilam, and garri¬ 
soning Sulaimiya with troops commissioned to supervise the 
cultivation of crops of the irrigation netwmk dependent on the 
famous springs of the Saih district. He had al^ made heavy 
demands for the supply of grain and dates on the people of 
Hauta and the Fara* valley; and on his return to Riyadh he 
sent instructions to his lieutenant in charge of the garrison of 
Tharmida, Hasan al Mu^awin, to organise a large-scale assess¬ 
ment of crops and revenue throughout Najd ^from al Qasim to 
al Ahsa\ In May 1839 he transferred his headquarters fham 
Riyadh to Thanuida, where he built a large fort for the accom- 
mt^ation of the garrison, and whither he bade aJl the towns and 
villages to deliver half of all the crops of the country in spite of 
the fact that the famine conditions of the previous years still 
prevailed j though on a reduced scale. 

Incidentally Khurshid Pasha had, in March or April 1839, 
received the news of the death of Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan 
*Abdul-'Aziz, and the accession of hk son *Abdul-Majid. And 
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about a year latcr^ when he had settled down at Thamuda;p 
orders arrived from Egypt for his immediate return to that 
country with the bulk of his army. His main preoccupation 
now was to collect cameb for the transport of his men and im¬ 
pedimenta to Madina, while the response to his demands varied 
from tribe to tribe, though his immediate requirements for 
moving his main b<^y from Thartuida were met by the des¬ 
patch of 700 animals from the Shammar districts by 'Abdullah 
ibn Rashid^ who was possibly only too willing to speed the part¬ 
ing guests of Arabia. WTiiIc awaiting their arrivals Khurshid 
and Khahd, w^ho had apparently joined him at Tharmida, 
organised an expedition against the Shamir tribe in the Baiyadh 
dsert, south of al Kharj, The excuislorx was not a success, but 
provided one interesting feature in that Khalid^ who com¬ 
manded the punidve force, w^as accompanied by ^Abdullah ibn 
Thunaian, who thus makes his first appearance in the annals 
of Najd: a distant cousin whose great-grandfather, Thunaian, 
was the brother of Khalid*s great-grandfather, Muhammad, 
the first Wahhabi Imam. 

In April 1840 Khuislud made a change in the governorship 
of al Ahsa, to which Hamad ibu Mubarak of Huraimila w as 
appointed, presumably in succession to the second Muhammad 
Effendi; but a year later KhaJid recalled Hamad and gave the 
post to Musa al Hamli^ one of the Bani Khalid chiefs, while 
another of them, 'Abdul-Rahman ibn MaruS was given the 
revenue directorate in succession to ^Isa ibn ‘All, who had died 
in harness about that time# This was of course after the de¬ 
parture of Khui^hid, w^ho had begun his homeward joumey in 
the previous May, calling in the garrisons of Shaqra and Zilfi 
as he went, and halting in the Sirr district to espouse a married 
woman, whose husband had presumably obliged by divorcing 
her or had otherwise been disposed of In due course Khurshld 
reached Shinana to make bis final dispossidons for withdrawal; 
and in mid-July the garrison of Tharmida was drawa in: Najd 
being left free of Turkish troops except for a few small pockets of 
them at Tharmida itself (only twenty men), Dhurma, Riyadh 
and some other places. 

Towards the end of July, Khalid was summoned to Shinana 
for a foxal interview, after w'bich he visited ‘Anaiza and Buraida 
on his way back to Riyadh, whither he was followed by the 
Amirs of both towns, while at Shaqra he fell in with * Abdullah 
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ibn Rashid, who was on his way to visit him . Iji October 
(Ramdhan) he issued a summons for a general muster of his 
temtoria] fbrees at Riyadh; not apparently with any specific 
objective in view, but rather to take stock of his position in the 
various provinces, in which he could no longer count on Turkish 
support against lukewarm or unsadsfactory governors or other 
elements. The clans of Sudair turned up in fUll muster with the 
provincial governor, Muhammad aJ Sudairi, and his father, 
Ahmad, who had been virtually dismissed from al Ahsa by 
Khuishid arid was nominally no more than a private citizen in 
his home province- Khahd took advantage of this gathering to 
investigate complaints of exacdoni and other misdeeds against 
the Sudaiiis and various local governors, with the result that all 
concerned were dismissed from office, and a new governor, Ab¬ 
dullah al Hmaiyin, was appointed to the province, with instruc¬ 
tions to turn the Sudairi family out of the casde at Majma'a. For 
the purposes of the projected expedition against some elements 
of the Qphtan, the Sudair contingents were placed under the 
command of ‘Abdul-'Aziz, the son of Shaikh ‘Abdullah abu- 
Butaiyin, while the whole force was coinmanded by ‘Umar 
ibn 'Ufaisan, who, after a period of voluntary exile at Kuwait, 
had at this time come to Riyadh to make his peace with 
Khalid. The latter had always been suspect in the eyes of 
the people of Najd for his too obvious subordination to and 
dependence on the Turks; but the departure of Khurshid and 
the bulk of his army of occupation had served to remove this 
stigma, and there was nothing to suggest that Khalid’s regime 
was anything but permanent. 

Nevertheless his position was now soon to be challenged by a 
pretender, while in the northern provinces of the Qasim and 
JabaJ Shammar a private war of major proportions was being 
waged between the governors of Hail and Buraida, without any 
attempt on the part of the central government to intervene. To 
deal with this incident first: there had for some years been bad 
feelii^ between ‘Abdullah ibn Rashid of Hail and 'Abdul-'Axts 
ibn Muhammad, the governor of Buraida: and the quarrel had 
been aired at Riyadh in front of Khalid by the principals after 
his arrival from Shinana. On their return to thdr respective 
spheres, a relativdy minor incident served to precipitate open 
hostilities. A section of the ‘Anaza, based on the Qasim, raided 
a section of Shammar under Ibn Tawaia, and lifted a large 
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Dumber of camels" only to bo counter-raided by * Abdullah 
ibn Rashid tumsclf, who not only recovered the bcx3tyj but 
appropriated most of the 'Anaza secdou's own animals. The 
agRTcssors were dearly the *Anaza; bat it was the governor of 
fiuraida who took offence at their well-merited punlshmeDti 
and consulted the governor of ^Anaiza and the ehie6 of 
other Qasira villages wth a view to organising a foil-scale 
counter-attack against Hall itself. This was agreed to, and 
the governors of Buraida and ^Anaiza put themselves at the 
head of a considerable force comprising yeomen from the Qasim 
towns and villages and Badawin from several sections of *Anaza, 
which assembled at Buqai^a^ Thence they proceeded to raid a 
section of Shammar, with complete success and much booty 
taken; and Yahya ibn SubimaHj the governor of "^Anaiza, sug¬ 
gested to his fdlow-commander that they should be content with 
their gains and return home. The Buraida chief however swore 
that nothing would induce him to return until he had fought 
Ibn Rashid in the streets of his capital. 

So the campaign continued, and the confederates advanced 
to the wdls and hamlets of Baqa^a^ some w^ay to the east of 
HaiL Ibo Rashid immediately despatched his brother 'Ubald 
with a cavalry force to attack the *Anaaa tribesmen on the 
watering of al Saida, some little way fixsm Baqa^a itself A 
dawn attack by ‘Ubaid was followed by a bitter struggle, whose 
fortunes varied firom hour to hour until Yahya with a small force 
hastened on foot to the rescue of hU friends from Baqa*a. Just 
as he arrived to take part in the fight, Ibn Rashid himself ap¬ 
peared on the scene with a large force, having followed up his 
brother In case of need. His attack was decisive, and the ^Ana^ 
tribesmen took to their camels and fled in complete disorder, 
pursued by the Shammar cavalry and leaving Yahya and his 
rnen on foot to their fate. Seeing what was happening, *Abdul- 
*A^iz and his Buraida contingent fled from Baqa*a with their 
own and Yahya^s camds^ Yahya and his men put up a desper¬ 
ate fight, but, being unable to get at the water, soon began to 
feel the pangs of thirst as the day grew hotter. Most of them 
were killed, while Yahya at his own request was conducted to 
Ibn Rashid's tent, where the ties of old friendship might have 
stood him in good stead, had it not been that a son of ^Abdu llah 
ibn Rashid arrived there at the same moment, announcing that 
*Ubaid had been killed in the fight. This was too much for 
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'Abdullah, who had Yahya slain in cold blood: presumably to 
regret hh hasty act, when he discovered later that "Ubaid was 
sdil alive. 

The fiuraida and 'Anaiza contingenta are said to have lost 
seventy and eighty kiUed respeedvdy, without taking the losses 
of the villages and the Badawm into account^ out of a total 
force of some 1,200 men. And great were the spoils which fell 
into the hands oflbn Rashid. Yahya*s brother, * Abdullah, who 
was at this time at Riyadh on a visit to Khalid, came posting 
back to ‘Anaiza to assume control of the city government. 
He and other leaders of the Qasirn, in concert with the *Anaza 
chiefs, now conferred on ways and mcau$ of aven^ng their 
recent defeat; and before long a force of 4,000 men was at thdr 
disposal for an advance on Hail. They had however only 
reached the enemy frontier at Kahfa, when for some unexplained 
reason the expedition was abandoned, and the army disbanded. 
It Is probable that the serious developments at Riyadh, which 
must now be dealt with, were decisive factors in bringing 
about this as it must have been obvious to ^Abdul-^Aziz 

that the now possible combination of Riyadh and Hail would 
be more than he could afford to provoke to conflict. 

Khalid may have had good reasons for wanting to keep tus 
cousin, ^AbduUah ibn Thunaiau, under his personal observa¬ 
tion; and we have seen how he had taken him with him on the 
expedition against the Shamir. In July 1B40 he had mvited 
‘Abdullah to accompany him on his visit to Khurshid Pasha at 
Shinana, and had refu^ to accept his plea of ill health as a 
valid reason for his remaming behind at the capital. Neverthe¬ 
less '’Abdullah managed to slip away from the caravan after its 
start, and sought refuge with Tsa ibn Muhammad, the chief of 
the Muntafiq, on the Traq border. On his return fiom Shinana, 
Khalid sent him friendly assurances that he had ootbing to 
fear; and ‘Abdullah came back. But the messenger he sent in 
to Riyadh from his camp near by, to announce his approach 
and spy out the land, must have returned with an uo^atisfactory 
repoj^ as ‘Abdullah immediately fled to Hair al Snbai' in Wadi 
Hanifa, where he appears to have received offers of support 
from the Subai* cM^, Rashid ibn Jafran, with whom he was 
connected by marriage. He then invited help from Hauta and 
Hariq for his policy of ridding the country of its Turkish controls 
and garrbons; and the influence of the Shaikhs who had taken 
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refuge there rather than stay at Riyadh with its Turkish 
was used in his favour. An attempt by Khalld to appease him 
through the mediadan of some loyal Subaj* chiefe only served 
to clarify the posidon, as he roundly announced that he in¬ 
tended to fight. Khalid now became alarmed, and sent out a 
summons for his territorial levies; but the response from the dis¬ 
tricts was disappointing. The people of Riyadh were now 
ordered to join the proposed expedidon against ^Abdullah ibn 
Thunaian; and Khalid, leaving a garrison of Turks and Moroc¬ 
cans as well as his own henchmen in the castle under Hamad 
ibn ^Aiyafj as Amir of the city, and 'Umar Ibn ‘Ul^an, as 
commander^ slipped away to al Ahsa. This was about the be¬ 
ginning of October 1841; and that was the end of Khalid's 
reign of less than three years as a puppet of the Turks in the 
land of Ids ancestors. Deserted piecemeal by hb supporteia as 
the news of unfavourable developments came in from Riyadh, 
he withdrew from Hufhuf to Dammam: and proceeded thence 
ria Kuwait and the Qasim to the safe refuge and peace of Mecca^ 
There he died about twenty years laten 
Meanwhile *Abduilah ibn Thunaian, haying raised the stan¬ 
dard of revolt^ and assured of the support of the Subai* tribe 
and the southern districts, seems to have adopted tactics similar 
to those of Turk! in his bid for the throne. He moved first on 
Dhurma, w^here there was a small Turkish garrison, and which 
on that account rejected his summons to surrender, though the 
neighbouring village ofMu^ahiniiya had welcomed and acknow¬ 
ledged him. After some fighting and a short siege, the Turkish 
garrison agreed to depart in peace to rejoio their compatriots 
at Tharmida. 'Abdullah then occupied the town, and gave a 
foretaste of his methods by executing one of the principal leaders 
of the district and confiscating hia considerable wealth. The 
citizens of Huraimila adopted a policy of neutralitj' in response 
to his demand for support; but 'Ammariya and Abal-Kabash 
sent contingents of volunteerSj and 'AbduUah pushed forward 
to ^Artja, which was taken by storm in spite of oppodtion by 
the garrison stationed there by Hamad ibn *Ajyaf. Manfuha 
then acknowledged his cause, and he proceeded thither. 

The people of Riyadh had for some time been appealing to 
Khalid for immediate help, while the Riyadh folk widi him at 
Hufhuf insisted cither that he should despatch a force to their 
relief or allow them to return home and make their peace with 
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the usurper. The force of 300 camels^ repreaentLng some 500 
meiif which he sent towards the end of November^ was soon 
engaged in desultory hostilities around Manfuha^ in which It 
was supported by a sortie of the Riyadh garrison^ On its retuna 
to the dty under cover of darkness^ it was followed unawares 
by I bn Thunaian and his menj who were admitted by fnends 
in the Dakhna quarter, while the returned troops and citizens 
were celebrating the investment of the enemy in Manfuha with 
songs and martial dances. "^Abdullah ibn Thunaian, who seems 
to have had some of the military qualities of Turkl, suddeuiy 
appeared among them with drawn sword, and played a con¬ 
spicuous part in the struggle which ensued. The Moroccans 
retreated to the castle, and closed the gate on the assailants^ Ibn 
Thunaian, having previously disposed his foUowers in various 
parta of the town^ now made his headquarters in the house of 
the governor, Hamad ibn ^Aiyaf, whither the leading citizens 
flocked to acknowledge him as their ruler. Even ^Umar in 
*Ufalsan obeyed his summons^ and took the oath of loyalty- 
The Turks and Moroccans in the castle were then offered 
honourable terms of surrender on condition of quitting Riyadh, 
lock, Stock and barrel; and next day, after some firing by the 
garrison, which cauged ‘Abdullah to man the neighbouring 
houses in case of a sortie, his terms were accepted, and the 
occupying troops tiled out of the town. 

‘Abdullah ibn Thunaian was now the undisputed master of 
Najd; and the usual deputations flocked to Riyadh to assure 
him of their loyalty, while he in turn showed very clearly that 
he was in no mood to tolerate strife and dissension in the pro¬ 
vinces. Before the surrender of the troops he had summoned 
and summarily executed two of the doughtiest supporters of 
Khalid, SaM ibn Dughaithir of one of the leading familis, and 
the warrior slave Zuwaiyid. He now turned his attention to 
the Sudair deputation, and selected five of its leading membcfs 
for execution for the part they had played in support of KhnBd^s 
reorganisation of the provincial admimstmtion. Actually two 
of them managed to escape from his dutches by flight, but 
the other three were put to death. And, in addition, the people 
of Majma*a were ordered to rebuild their castle, destroyed 
under the orders of Khalid, and four of their leaders were de¬ 
tained as hostages at Riyadh until his orders had been carried 
out. A new governor was also appointed to the province in the 
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person of ^Abdal'^Aziz ibn ^iishari ibn ^AiyaH It was now the 
turn of Wadi Dawasir to pay for past siiis: the govemor* 
Muhammad ibn Jalajil^ and the local chle^ were dismissed 
from their offices^ and 'Abdul-Rahman ibn ^Ubaikan was 
appointed governor of the province. 

Early in the following year (184^) *Abdullah ibn Battal al 
Mutairi^ of a famous warrior family* was sent to occupy al 
Ahsa: and on his successful accompHshment of diat task* *Umar 
ibn ^Ufalsan was sent thither to assume charge of the administra¬ 
tion as governor. Resuming his old headquarters in the Kut of 
Hufhuf^ he ordered the provincial notables to visit Riyadh to 
make obeisance to their new master; and four of them were 
duly detained there as hostages for the good behaviour of the 
rest and the province as a whole. The coastal area centring on 
Qadf stiM had to be dealt with however, and the problem diere 
was complicated by the eidstence of certain vested interests of 
the ruling family of Bahrain. Accordingly, in Junc^ Ibn 
Thunaian sent out a summons for a general muster of his troops 
at the wells of Rumhiya and Rumah in the *Arma district, 
where he made his headquarters about the middle of July* 
From here he sent a force under the siave^ Bilal ibn SaJitr al 
Harq^ to occupy Qadf itself, and ‘Umar ibn *Ufaisan was 
ordered to proceed there to assume charge, while his cousin, 
Fahd ibn "Abdullah ibn ‘Ufaisan, acted as his deputy in al 
Ahsa during his absence. *Umar* accompanied by Fakh ibn 
Hithlain* chief of the "Ajman* and contingents from Bani Hajir, 
Al Murra and the "Amair tribes^ duly received the subrmssion 
of the port* whose governor, *Ali ibn Ghanim, was sent on a 
visit to Ibn Thunaian. Accused of disloyal intelligence with 
Bahrainj he was imprisoned and mulcted of much property* 
as also were Ibn Mani% Khalid^s treasurer in al Ahsa, and 
many others. "Umar also seized the governor of Saihat, and 
destroyed the walk of the town, which had been a fief of the 
Khalifa family of Bahrain. 

It was at this juncture that Bahrain itself was troubled by an 
ebullition of internecine strife among its rulers 1 Muhammad 
ibn Khalifa rising against his uncle, "Abdullah, the ruling 
Shaikh* The latter called in the Al Murra tribe, which pro¬ 
ceeded to plunder and pillage the towns of the island; and 
Muhammad, unable to make any headway in his bid for the 
throne, fled to Ibn Thunaian at Rumhiya. At the same time 
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the impri^ned governor of Saihat escaped from custody and 
6ed to Bahrain^ Ibn Thunaian now appointed Ahmad al 
Sudairi as Amir of Qatif and its district, while ^Umar ibn 
^Ufaisan rctnmed to hb substantive post at Hufhuf. Having 
thus disposed of the affairs of bh eastern provinces, Ibn Thu- 
□aian returned to Riyadh, and dismissed his territorial contin¬ 
gents to their homes with suitable gifts. He also sought to 
appease the Turkish authorities by sending gifts to *Umar 
Pasha, the governor of Mecca, and Sharif Muhammad ibn 
*Aun by the hand of Muhammad ibn Jalajib the recently 
dismissed governor of Wadi Dawasir. Incidentally aUo he 
completed the occupation of al Ahsa by sending a force to 
seize the port of al ^Uqair,, which was still held by the Bahrain 
authorities. 

During the first fortnight of November (corresponding willi 
the latter half of R-arndhan) the bug drought of 'nine years* 
since the murder of Turki was broken by torrendal rains 
throughout Najd, accompanied by fioods of exceptional volume 
and duration in most of the main wadis, and particularly in 
those of Sudair^ which had not known a flood for fourteen years- 
Much damage was inevitably done to palm-groves and growing 
crops at the time; but the whole country was to profit in the 
long nm with bounteous pastures and bumper crops. And it 
was natural enough that in the light of events soon to follow 
the seasonal rains of this winter should have been regarded as 
a harbinger of good tidings in the political sphere. 

Be that as it may, it was in February 1843 that Faisal, accom¬ 
panied by his son, ^Abdullah, and his cousin, *Abdullah al 
Ibrahim, and his brother, Jiluwi, managed to make good their 
escape from their well-guarded prison in the Cairo citadel, by 
letting themselves down the hundredTooi cliff by ropes: to 
find camels waiting by arrangement to carry them out of Egypt. 
All we are told by the Najdi historian about this romantic 
episode is that 'they proceeded to Jabal Shammari! where they 
were warmly received by 'Abdullah ibn Rashid, Falsal^s old 
friend and boon-companion, who now placed all his resources, 
his army and himself at his disposal wi^out reserve. Messages 
were sent to all the district and tribal leaders, claiming thdr 
loyalty and inviting their support. ‘Abdullah ibn Thunaian 
was advised by his friends to proclaim a Jih^ forthwith, and 
to saUy out to meet the coming danger, in the hope that his 
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tsildiig the field might deter people from throwing in their lot 
with his rivals Nevertheless it soon became dear that Faisal 
was attracting adherent to his came; and Ibn Thunaiao 
sent the Amir of Dhurma to him with gifts. At the same time 
he advanced Kha& to Sudair^ where he got into touch with 
the Amir of Buraida^ his most likely ally in view of the bitter 
hostility still persisting between him and Ibn Rashida Proceed¬ 
ing now to Bnraida^ he received the Amir’s assurances of loyalty 
and support; but this development created a flutter in ^Anaizap 
where the governor, * Abdullah ibn Sulaiman ibn ZamU, con¬ 
vened a conference of notables to consider their proper course 
of acdon^ 

Their unanimous decision was to support Faisal; and ^Abdul- 
*Azb, son of Shaikh ‘‘Abdullah abu-Butaiyin, was sent to 
inform him of this and to incite him to ^Analza. Faisal was 
already on the move southwards, and 'Abdul-’Aziz met him at 
KahTa, whence he now made for *Analza, while his brother 
Jiluwi and ‘Ubaid ibn Rashid were detached from the main 
body with a small force to visit the Mutair chiefs Muhammad 
ibn Faisal al Duw^ishi at his camp on the Hamada plain, Ibn 
Thnnaian, on hearing of the enemy’s plans^ left his heavy stuff 
at Buraida and set off secretly to waylay Faisal on the road to 
’Anaiza. But the latter had chosen a more devious route; and 
the first Ibn Thunaian heard of his arrival at his destination 
was the singing and fmx di joii which greeted his entry. Dis¬ 
appointed at having missed such an opportunity, Ibn Thunaian 
returned to Buraida, only to find that considerable numbers of 
his followers, especially from Sudair and the southern districts* 
had deserted to FaisaL He now ordered his army to prepare for 
an advance on ’Anaiza, but directed his march towards Mudh- 
nib* whence he pushed on by forced marches southward in 
daily fear of an attack by Jiluwi and the Mutair* who however 
only caught up with stragglers in his rear in the Washm area. 
Meanwhile various territorial contingents of Ibn Thunaian's 
force deserted him tn wuU to return to thdr homes, while Jiluwi 
and his Mutair allies drove eastwards to occupy the key oasis 
ofThadiq, covering the route from Riyadh to Sudair: ‘Abdullah 
ibn Ibrahim being now sent to occupy the latter in Faisal’s 
name* while messages were sent back to Faisal himself reporti ng 
that the road was clear for his advance on Riyadh. 

Ibu Thunaian was now busy putting Riyadh into a proper 
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State of defence: demolishing houses in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the casUc and allotting garrisons to ^e various 
towere and turrets of the circuit wall. In April Faisal moved 
from ‘Anaka to Shaqra* From there he proceeded to Hurai- 
mila, where he was joined by Jiluwi and the force under 
his command, while the Sudair leaders visited him to pledge 
their loyalty. Remaining here for a while, he despatched a 
message to ‘Abdullah ibn Thunaian, suggesting a peaceable 
setdement of their quarrel for the avoidance of bloodshed, and 
offering him generous terms; imder which he would he free to 
go forth with complete immunity from interference with all 
men and arms and chattels to settle wherever he might chose in 
Najd or elsewhere, and would receive in addition an annual 
allowance sufficie nt for all his needs. 

This offer being rejected, and a fight being now inevitable, 
Faisal moved down to Sadus, whence he wrote to the Amir of 
Manfuha, demanding his active support and proposing that 
his town should be his base of operations, as it had been during 
his siege ofKhalid in Riyadh five years earUer* For some days 
after his arrival here he refrained from any act of hostility 
against Riyadh, with some of whose leading citizens he carried 
on a secret correspondence. Then on May 22nd he sent Jiluwi 
with a small force of chosen warriors with orders to enter the 
city by the Dahhna gate, which was to be opened to them by 
confederates within* Ibn Thunaian happened to be making 
a round of inspectioo in the town when the news of Jiiuwi's 
entry was brought to him: whereupon he hastened back to the 
castle, while Jiluwi occupied and garrisoned various houses 
opposite, from which his fire could be brought to bear on it. 
Faisal himself now entered the town; and the battle lasted in 
the usual desultory manner for three weeks, during which a 
plot against Faisal’s life by some Subai* tribesmen was dis¬ 
covered and foiled. On June 11 th 'Abdullah ibn Thunaian sent 
a message to *Ubaid ibn Rashid, suggesdng his mediation for a 
peacefiil settlement; but when 'Ubaid visited him to discuss 
matters, no basis for agreement appeared to exist, and negotia¬ 
tions were broken off. 

A night or two later however Ibn Thunaian left the casde for 
some reason unexplained, and was recognised and seized by 
Faisal's patrols, and brought before him. He was committed 
to prison in one of the rooms of the castle, which soon yielded 
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to FaJsaJ^s attack, AH hla property was confiscated^ though his 
supporters received a free pardon, while those he had hintself 
cast into prison were released and compensated for the property 
taken from them- The citizens of Riyadh hastened to con¬ 
gratulate Faisal on his return to the throne after an mttrval of 
rather less than five ycais; and his first acts were to reverse the 
arrangements imposed on al Ahsa and Wadi Dawasir by I bn 
Thunaian: * Abdullah ibn Battal al Mutairi being posted to the 
former as Amir^ and one Ibn ^UthaJmin to the latter in the same 
capacity. The troops who had helped him to regain his throne 
were disbanded to ^eir homes^ while the problem of * AbduUah 
ibn Thunaian was conveniently solved by his death in prison 
on July ijth^ 1843. Faisal himself read the funeral prayer over 
him^ and accompanied his corpse to the cemetery- 

The return of Faisal to Najd had been heralded by the 
appearance in the western sky after sunset of March snd* 1843, 
of a comet* which remained visible till the end of the months 
and which ibn Bishr compares with the similar phenomenon of 
December 16th, 1618, recorded by Shaikh Mir^i ibn Yusuf al 
Hanbali, though the latter does not seem to have been accom¬ 
panied by any notable activity in the sphere of man. Ibn Bishr 
himself only covers the first eight years of FaisaFs resumed 
reign: completing his record, as he tells us himself^ in May 1S54, 
though he docs not inform m why he had decided to write no 
more^ As he hved till August i5th^ t873, and must have been 
an eye-witness of all the events of Faisal’s rdgn and their im^ 
mediate aftemaathj we can only regret the cessation of his com¬ 
ments on the contemporary scene: for knowledge of which wc 
have to depend (as 1851 onwards) on an armahst bom 
only in 1854, namely Ibrahim ibn Salih ibn Ibrahim ibn ‘Isa 
of Ushaiqir in the Washm province* And even in his case politi¬ 
cal considerations were to interrupt his tale aJmost as soon as 
it began to reflect hh personal knowledge of events and his 
mature judgment thereon. 

The second period of Faisal^s reign may in many respects be 
regarded as the threshold of modem Arabian history. So far 
as we know^ the small Turkish garrisons^ scattered about the 
dcsertj had withdrawn entirely to the Hijaz during the short 
reign of Ibn Thunaian. Faisal therefore had no foreign forces 
to reckon with in his realm j and Najd soon resumed the even 
tenor of Its normal flfe. That was by no means synonymous 
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with a life of peace* prosperity and harmony* whose blessings 
have always been rare or intermittent in the desert* and to 
which indeed Faisal scarcely referred in a long and rather turgid 
pastoral epistle addressed to his lieges throughout the realm 
soon after his accession. Its content was for the most part 
theological* and doubtless the fruit of long mnsings in his 
Egyptian prison* where hi^ genuine trust in God was his only 
consolation in adversity. It was therdbre to this point that he 
directed the attention of his readers* and the audiences to which 
they read his message. Piety* or the fear of God* was the funda¬ 
mental requisite of a happy life; and the principal ingredient of 
piety was belief in the onc-ness of God. From it stemmed the 
urgent necessity of prayer* while the natural concomitant of 
prayer was the giving of alms, includirig of course the payment 
of taxes due to the Goventment; and it was the duty of every 
true Moshra to commend virtue and forbid vice, "Ilte pillars 
of Islam* he quoted from some ancient but unspecified authority 
^are ten: the twofold witness (of the one God and the credentials 
of his Prophet); prayer; alms giving; the Ramdhan fast; the 
pilgrimage; commending virtue; forbidding vice; warm God's 
catise; communal solidarity ; and obedience to authority/ Kind¬ 
ness to the poor and needy wa^ added as an afterthought: with 
an appeal to his people not to follow in the ways of the wicked* 
who do evil and expect salvation* for 'expectations are the 
capital of the bankrupt'. His governors and Qadhis were 
ordered to read this message in all the mosques of the country* 
and to repeat the reading of it every two months. 

Apart from such exhortations and the special attention he 
paid to the selection of unimpeachable ofhcials for the various 
provincial and district appointments* Faisal* and indeed his 
father, never seem to have had any specific machinery for har¬ 
nessing reiigious enthusiasm to the secular activities of the State; 
as their great ancestors had had in 'Wahab*s rebel horde** and 
as Faisal’s grandson was to have in the Ikhwan of the present 
century. Their military arrangements were entirely administra¬ 
tive; and ihe mobilisation of their armies was based on registers, 
in which the obligations of every town* village and tribe to 
supply men* camels and horses for the various kinds of muster 
were dnly recorded and fully understood by those concerned. In 
principle arms and ammntivtion were supplied by the State* 
when necessary, but the mustered men had to bring theit own 
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camels (in some cases two men to one camd) or go afoot, while 
horsemen had special inducements. In fact every serving man 
was, as it were, paid out of the proceeds of his service: in that 
when booty was cap tured Horn the enemy, one fifth of the whole 
was allotted to the State Treasury, and the rest was divided 
among the troops in the proportion of one share to the camel- 
riders and footmen and two to the cavaliers* 

The normal programme of life in Najd envisaged a camping 
or campaigning season during the winter and spring of every 
year, and a period of recess during the hot summer months, 
though it is surprising how often we hear of military activities 
being prolonged into the season of heat, or even bong begun in 
such unfavourable conditions* In the case of punitive expedi¬ 
tions against the tribes, the reason was probably that, while in 
the winter, especially in seasons of bounteous rains, they were 
liable to be scattered over a wide area of the desert, they were 
certain to be concentrated near wdls in the summer, when their 
cattle had to be watered more frequendy. And it may be that 
in operations against the Turks the effect of the climate on the 
enemy was taken into consideration as a factor favouring the 
Arabs in a summer campaign* 

The history of the first eight years of Faisal^s second period, 
with some incidents of which Ibn Bishr deab in the greatest 
detail from the standpoint almost of an eye-^vitness, may be 
summarised here in a series of tableaux, giving a more genera l* 
ised picture of the situation in Najd in the fifth decade of the 
nineteenth century* In the first place Faisal was httlc troubled 
by impacts on his realm from outside; and the only case of 
attempted aggression by a foreign Power occurred in April 
1847, when the Sharif of Mecca, Muhammad ibn 'Aun, 
marched on the Qasim* Certain dements from that province^ 
living in voluntary ejdle in the Hijaa owing to their hostiilty to 
the Sa'udi re^mc, had suggested to the Sharif that, if he 
attacked Najd in the interests of Khalid ibn Sa^ud, himself a 
refugee in Mecca, Faisal would not contest his occupation, or 
would not find suffident local support for serious resistance* 
At first at any rate all went well for the invaders, who were 
accompanied by Khalid and a contingent of Turkish troops. 
The people of the Qasim, who had always been partial to tiic 
idea of independence under some form of Turkish protection, 
and had in particular a long-standing grudge against 'Abdullah 
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ibn Rashidj ’w^hose loyal support of Faisal was notorious* sub¬ 
mitted to the Sharif and his force without any show of opposi- 
hon. The chiefs of the Mutair and other tribes also hastened to 
throw in their lot with the invaders. 

But Faisal*s reaction to these developments was far from being 
what the Sharif's supporters had predicted. His soUj 'Abdullah. 
was despatched with a rapidly organised force from the central 
and southern provinces to Majma'a* where he would cover 
Sudair and the Tuwaiq districts against any enemy advance. 
On hearing of this* Sharif Muhammad ibn *Aun sent a mes¬ 
senger to Faisal, assuring him of his peaceful intentions! And 
Faisal responded in the traditional manner by sending his 
brother, *Abdullah ibn Turki, to the Sharif with gtfts* which, on 
the advice of ill-disposed persons whose only dsire wa 3 to 
precipitate a conflict, were rejected* while their bearer was 
given valuable gifts for himself and told to go back and tell his 
brother that he should come in person. These gifts were in turn 
sent back with a challenging message as soon as ^Abdullah was 
out of reach of pursuit [ and when he reached Shaqra he sent 
news of what had passed to Faisal* remaining there to await his 
orders^ Faisal, interpreting the Sharifconduct as a declara¬ 
tion of waTj immediately set out for Shaqra with the forces he 
had meanwhile collected at Riyadh in case of ocedj and in¬ 
structions were sent to his son at Majma'a to join him at the 
rendezvous* The Sharif appears now to have become seriously 
alarmed, and sent a messenger to Faisal, who had then reached 
the hamlet of Shams on the Washm border* proposing perma¬ 
nent peace and friendships To this Faisal agreed on the under^^ 
standing that the Sharif should unconditionally relinquiah aU 
claims to jurisdiction in the QasJm or in the tribal areas of Najd. 
To sweeten the pill he sent valuable presents* including a large 
sum of money* which the Sharif on his return to Mecca may 
well have represented to the Turks as tribute collected from a 
vassal* At any cate he departed from the Qasim in June: raid¬ 
ing a section of the Mutair at al Haiti on the way, and appar¬ 
ently allowing the Turks of his force to carry off some of their 
womcn-folk. At the same time Faisal was raiding a gathering 
of al Shamir and other Badawin at the watering of al Banna* 
near Quai'iya, before returning home and disbanding his army. 

The only other ^foreign" contact of these early years of Faisal's 
reign involved hostilities on a limited scale with the Khalifa 
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mJcrs of Bahrain, In 1843 Faisal had led hb forces to the Per- 
sian Gulf coast in the neighbourhcxKi of QatMi and had made 
successful raids on the Manasir, Al Murra and Bam Hajir tribes^ 
when he turned upon Dammam, which was held by Bahrain 
elements under “AbduDah ibn Khalifa of the Bahrain ruling 
family. After a siege of less than a fortnight the defenders sur¬ 
rendered unconditionally, and Faisal^ having appropriated all 
the stores and munitions in the fort, garrisoned it with a force 
of a hundred men with ample pro virions and munitions to resist 
any attempt of the Bahrain foUt to recover it. At this time a 
tribal battle was being fought out between the ‘Ajman and 
Subai^ on one side and the Mntair of Muhammad al Du wish on 
the other. The latter were soundly defeated; and Muhammad 
visited Faisal at Dammam to demand redress for the looses in¬ 
curred by himself and his people, though it would seem that the 
Mutair were in the position of aggressors as the incident toot 
place in Bani KhaJid territory, Faisal however somewhat 
generously made good a great part of Muhammad's losses out of 
State as^ts, recently acquired from the Dammam fort. Soon 
afterwards he moved to Hofltuf for a prolonged virit, during 
which he received visits from people as far afield as the ‘Uman 
pro^nce, and made various dispositioiis for the better adminis¬ 
tration of the Gulf area : including the appointment of Ahmad 
al Sudairi to the Anuratc of al Ahsa^ and that of "^Abduhaih ibn 
Sa*d al Madawi to rule Q^atif, 

After his return to Riyadh at the beginning of the summer of 
1844, ‘Abdullah al Madawi sent for the former governor of 
Qatifj *Ah ibn ^Abdullah ibn Ghanim, and had him beaten for 
various misdemeanours, including that of being a Shia‘ and 
having inteUigence with Bahrain. His death as the result of such 
treatment annoyed Faisal, who despatched one of his slaves, Bilal 
ibn Salim al Harq, to supplant al Madawi and send him in 
custody to Riyadh. There however he seems to have satisfied 
his master that he had acted in good faith; and he was re¬ 
instated in his post^ to engage in hostilities with Bahrain, and 
the ‘ Amair folk, of which we know no more than that there was 
some stiff fighting. An expedition was also sent by Faisal to 
*Uman under ‘Abdullah ibn fiattal al Mutairi, who was accom¬ 
panied by the newly appointed Qadhi of Buraimi, Shaikh Nasir 
ibn *Ali al 'Urairu; but in the foUowing year al Mutairi was 
back in al Ahsa as commander of the provincial troops under 
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Ahmad a] Sudain^ And towards the end of 1847 another 
expedidon was sent to *lJ man under *Abdul-R^inaii ibn 
Ibrahim of Manfuha^ who had specific iastnictiom to establish 
himself at Buraimi, with a garrison drawn from al Ahsa, Almost 
immediately afterwards trouble broke out in this area owing to 
the intrigoes of various local chiefs; and Faisal was constrained 
to send yet another expedition^ under SaM ibn Mutlaq al 
Mutairi, a cousin of ‘Abdullah ibn Battal^ to deal with the 
situation. Ibn Tahnun* the principal disturber of the peaccj 
mustered hb supporters and planned to waylay the expedidon 
m r&uiiy while certain loyal chic&i including Maktum of Dubai 
and Sultan ibn Saqr of Sharqa^ sent a messenger to its com¬ 
mander to warn him of the projected ambush^ Unfortunately 
the messenger failed to make contact with the advancing forces 
which walked straight into the trap set for it, and was badly 
mauled in the desperate encounter which ensued. The survivors 
of the battle suffered further casualdes from thirst in their flight 
to Dubaij whence they reached Sharqa. Soon after this batde 
of al \Anika (the sandhills) Sa*d al Mutairi and his allies con¬ 
certed an attack on Buraimi, capturing Ibn Tahnun's fort and 
all the other strong points in the oasis, and recovering all the 
booty that had been taken in the ambush. Sa‘d al Mutairi was 
held to account for thb disaster and eventually, in November 
1849, dismissed from hb command. 

It will be seen that the Persian Gulf coast provided one of the 
principal preoccupations of Faisal during these years. From 
fiuraimi in the south to Qatif and the Bani Khalid country in 
the north there w^as need of constant alertness against would-be 
disturbers of the peace. And at the end of 1845 the Ajman under 
Kalah ibn Hithlain had perpetrated a shocking attack on the 
pilgrim caravan passing through al Ahaa on the way to Mecca, 
in spite of the fact that it was accompanied, in the capacity of 
guide and guarantor, by Hizam ibn Hithlain of Falah's own 
family. 

Fabal set out in person to Huraimila, which he had appointed 
as the rendeavous of his forces, mciuding the Hail contingent 
under Mit‘ab ibn ^Abdullah ibn Rashid, the second son of 
Fabal's old friend. Moving ma Kadhima, Fabal establbhed hb 
headquarters by the Mujazzal ridge on the eastern flank of 
Tuwaiq: where he was vbited by considerable elements of the 
ofiending *AJman tribe, who declared thdr desire to disassociate 
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themselves entirely Falah ibn Hithlaln^s group. Tbtir 

request for itnmumty was granted on the eondidon that they 
should quit the Bani Khalid territory, in which Ibn Hithlain 
had taken up his posidon for the coining fight j and the Mutair 
under Humaidi ibn Faisal al Du wish were directed to occupy 
the Sirr depression* Falah now fled to join the Qahtan chief, 
Muhammad ibn Hadi ibn Qarmala, in his camp at Khafe: but 
learning of Faisal*s approach to attack him^ he fled to the Malaiba 
section of Mutair to ask for asylum and support* This was 
refused by die sectional chief, Mandil ibn Ghimaiman, who sent 
to apprise his superior, Humaidi ai Du wish, of the situation. 
The latter immediately arrived, and took Falah into protective 
custody, pending negotiations with Faisal on his future. The lat¬ 
ter insisted that he must be handed over for punishment for the 
raid on the pilgrims; and sent a force back with Humaidi to 
arrest him. He was carried captive to Hufliuf and delivered up 
to Ahmad al Sudairi, who had him put to death. His princip^ 
associates in the attack on the pflgrims and in other acts of 
aggression and highway robbery, namely Mash^an ibn Hadhd- 
hai and Hadi ibn Midhwad, were also rounded up and slain; 
while the tribe as a whole made submission to the Government 
and was made to disgorge all the booty it had acquired. Inci¬ 
dentally Ibn Bishr records that he had the honour of presenta¬ 
tion to Faisal in his camp at Mujaz^al during these operations, 
and gives us an intimate picture of tlie court routine, revolving 
round the hours of prayer and the sermons and lectures pro¬ 
vided for the relaxation of the armed forces* 

With the successful terminatioa of this punitive expedition 
towards the end of 1S46, the scene was now set for a serious 
attempt to settle accounts with the rulers of Bahrain, whose 
activities and quite plausible, though unacceptable, claims to 
jurisdiction at various points on the main land were a constant 
source of trouble and unrest in the area. Owing however to 
preoccupations in various other parts of the country, it was not 
until the beginning of December 1850 that Faisal was free to 
turn his attention once more to the east* His son ^Abdullah, 
who was then at Shaqra watching developments in the Qasim, 
was summoned to join him at RumHya on the western edge of 
the Dahna, Faisal now led his whole force Into the Hasa pro¬ 
vince, visiting the watering of Najabiya, and camping at Hulai- 
win, between the main oasis and Qatif, where his army was 
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augmented by the Hasa and Q^atif contingents and the tribal 
arrays of Bani Hajir^ A 1 Murra and the loyal section of *Ajman 
under Hizam ibn HithJain. His original intendon had been to 
deal with Bahrain owing to iniemal troubleJi on the islands and 
the withholding of the prescribed tribute. The attempt of the 
Khalifa rulers to turn away his wrath with fair words and pro¬ 
mises was roughly rejected; and Faisal marched on the Qatar 
peninsula, at the base of which he set up his camp at ‘Uraiq al 
Salw'a. His objective W'as the fort of Bida' at the port of Dauhaj 
which was in the possession of'Ali ibn Khalifa, brother of the 
Shaikh of Bahrain, who had provided it on a lavish scale with 
food and murutions in case of trouble- Faisal detached his son 
* Abdullah to lay siege to the fort; but ^Ali anticipated him by 
flight in the dhows he had at his disposal in the harbour^ The 
people of Dauha immediately made their submission to ^Abdid- 
lah, who was well content to take over the rich stores in the fort 
with so little trouble: to say nothing of the final eviction of the 
Khalifa from their last stronghold on the mainlandp 
But Faisal was apparently not satisfied with this achievement^ 
and moved immediately to the wells of Musaimir near the coast, 
whose fort was duly occupied by Ahmad al Sudairi. Here 
there were no fewer than 300 ships in the roadstead^ which 
Faisal now made ready for a naval attack on Bahrain itself 
under the command of the exiled sons of * Abdullah ibn Khalifa 
who were with him. Meanwhile the chief of Bahrain had ap¬ 
pealed for help to Sa"id ibn Tahnun of Abu Dhahij whom we 
have already met as the victor of al ‘ Anika; and he was soon on 
his way with a strong fleet to mtervene in the struggle. On his 
approach to Qatar however, he seems to have lost heart; and 
s™t a message to Faisal proposing to arrange a permanent 
peace between him and the Khalifa family. Faisal iusUted on 
his appearance in person to make submission; and this was 
easily arranged on Ahmad al Sudairi^s personal guarantee of 
his immunity from arrest or punishment. Afltcr some discussion 
Faisal agreed to make peace with Bahrain on condition of the 
paymerit of the tribute outstanding, though he did not press for 
an indcmTuty. Matters were thus settled to tiic satisfaction of 
all concerned, without a drop of blood shed trom beginning to 
end of the expedition. It was now June or July of 1851, and 
Faisai^s return across the desert sands in the summer heat might 
have cost his army many casualties had it not been for an 
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extraordinary fall of rain, accompanied by floods in all the 
wadis on the way to al Ahsa. 

Among the preoccupations which had delayed tins set dement 
with the rulers of Bahrain was the situation in the Qasim. After 
the abortive invasion of Sharif Muhammad ibn ‘Aun in 1847, 
Faisal had forgiven the Qasim cbiels their part in the episode; 
but he cotJd scarcely help having suspicioiis of the latent dis- 
loyalty of some of them. In the case of the Amir of ‘Anaiza, 
Ibrahim ibn Sulaiman ibn Zamil, these suspicions were played 
upon by hostile facdons in the city itself. In these circumstances 
he decided to dismiss the Amir, and to appoint one Nasir ibn 
'Abdul-Rahman al Suhaimi in his place. TTie change was duly 
made, and the new governor established his brother Mutlaq al 
Dhurair in the great fort with a suitable garrison, while die 
townsfolk outwardly at least accepted the new rigime. Ibra¬ 
him’s nephew, ‘AbduUah ibn V^ya ibn Sulaiman, and his 
friends had however no intendon of submitting to such a slight 
on their family] and their hirelings attacked al Suhaimi one 
night in the street, firing three shots at him, one of which 
wounded him severely. But 'Abdullah ibn Yahya found the 
fort securely guarded, and fled to Buraida and the protection 
of its Amir, ‘Abdul-'Aziz AJ Muhammad, The latter sent news 
of the matter to Faisal, excusing the crime on the ground of al 
Suhaimi’'s provocadve conduct. Faisal however insisted on the 
despatch of ‘Abdullah to Riyadh, where he remained pending 
investigation of the matter. 

Meanwhile Dhurair had had one of the followers of the Zamil 
family beaten to death; and Nasir himself, having recovered 
from his wound, arrested hb predecessor, Ibrahim ibn Sulaiman 
ibn Zamil, and put him to death. The latter’s brother ‘Ali fled 
to Mudhnib, and Faisal ordered al Suhaimi to present himself 
at Riyadh for the trial of the case before the Sbar’ court, which 
prescribed the customary compensation for the murdeis and the 
woundings. Faisal, fearing that the internecine strife might lead 
to more serious complications and perhaps an appeal to the 
Sharif of Mecca, deposed al Suhaimi and sent ‘Abdullah al 
Madawi, formerly governor ofQatif, to assume the governorship 
of ‘Anaiza. Mutlaq al Dhurair however refused to vacate the 
fort, and al Madawi proceeded to Buraida. When the news of 
this development reached Riyadh, al Suhaimi persuaded Faisal 
that the only way to stop the trouble at ‘Anaiza was to reinstate 
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him m his post, and to support him by a military demonstration 
towards the southern border of the Qasim. On his arrival at 
^Anaiza however a! Suhalmi threw in hb lot with the people of 
the town^ whom he found in a rebellious mood and ready to 
challenge the authority of FaisaL It was however generally 
agreed that their chances of success were slight unless they could 
persuade the whole pro\incej, and particularly ‘Abdul-*Azia Ai 
Muhammad of Buraida^ to join their cause. The latter was 
invited to take command of the provincial forces, and agreed 
to do so on the understanding that there should be no back¬ 
sliding once the die was cast for rebelllon- 

Meanwhile Faisal had left Riyadh at the head of his levies 
about the beginning of April 1849^ with hb sons ‘Abdullah and 
Muhammad^ while his third son Sa^ud^ who had been appointed 
Amir of al Kliaq m 1847^ joined him m route with the levies of 
his province. He was also accompanied by hb brother Jiluwi 
and Shaikh * AbdubLatif, a great-grandson of Muhammad ibn 
‘Abdnl-VVahhab, while his brother * Abdullah ibn Turki re¬ 
mained behind at Riyadh as his deputy- Marching by way of 
Banban and al Hassi^ where he remained some time to assemble 
his troops, and where he received confirmation of the revolt of 
the Qaslni, he made for Sudair and Majma‘a. Here he was 
visited by Ibn Bishr, who records being present at a great 
gathering in Faisal's tent after the afternoon prayers, when the 
chaplain read a passage from Muhammad ibn ‘Abdul-Wahhab's 
Tauhid^ or ‘Unitarianism*, on the subject of infidelity. From 
Majma'a the next day Faisal proceeded to Juraifa in the 
Hamada plain, whence he passed in turn to Ushaiqir and the 
Sirr district: spending some time at Sajir before continumg his 
march to Madhmb, whence he detached a strong force under 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad al Sudaid^ the governor of Sudair, to 
occupy the oasts of ‘Aushaziya, only a short distance from 
‘Anaiaa* He then sent a warning to the Qasim folk against per¬ 
sistence hi their course of rebellion: in reply to which the rebels 
sent one of the notables of Buralda, Muhanna ibn Salih^ to 
discuss matters with him. 

Faisal seemed optimisde that matters might be settled with¬ 
out bloodshed. But ^ter the departure of Muhanna to report 
on his talks, news came in of a concentration of Dahamsha 
(^Anaza) Eadawin at Tarafiya to the eastward of Buraida, 
Faisal despatched his son 'Abdullah with a strong force to raid 
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them;, warmog him at the same tune not to engage in hostilities 
with any elements of the Qasim popuJationj as he had promised 
them immunity' from molestation in the message sent by Mu- 
hanna. Accordingly a caravan bound for Buraida was allowed 
to pass in peace; but the news of * Abdullah*® expedition spread 
to Tarafiya^ whence the Dahamsha Arab® had Bed before his 
arrivaL They were however pursued and roughly handled, 
while some of their fugitives reached ‘Anaka to give the alarm* 
*Abdul-^Aaia Al Muhammad had no difficulty in persuading 
his associates that such an opportunity of striking a blow for 
freedom was not likely to recur; and off he started with a force 
of about 1,500 strong to take up a position in the dune® of al 
Yadma, between Shamasiya and Ta'miya in the channel of 
Wadi Rinna« Meanwhile * Abdullah had sent a message to hi® 
father from Tarafiyaj announcing hi® successful action against 
the Dahamsha; but the m^engcr, noiicing the spoor of a large 
army proceeding eastwards, had returned Viith the news to 
"Abdullah. His advisers recommended gis-Hng the rebels a wide 
berth on the way back to Faisal, but ‘Abdullah insisted on 
engaging them in spite of their great superiority in numbers* 
The sheep and camels captured from the Dahamsha were driven 
straight towards the enemy position^ a® a screen for the striking 
force of cavalry, whose dashing charge seems to have settled the 
issue there and then: the rebels retreating a® they fought, but 
soon in headlong flight. 'Abdul-*A2iz Al Muhammad escaj^d 
to the safety of the Ta"miya fort, whence he proceeded to ‘Anaiza 
when he knew that "Abdullah had called off the pursuit and 
returned to Mudhnib- Thither the news of his victory had pre¬ 
ceded him to the great relief of his father, who had given order® 
for reinforcement to be sent to him, and of the whole army, 
whose jubilations were however cut short by Faisal's order to 
stop the idle dancing and singing and give praise and thanks to 
God for his signal merdc®* 

Pracdcally every village of the Qasim had reason to mourn 
the loss of some local hero, but it was the Bumida contingent 
which appropriately enough had suffered most severely, in a 
total casualty list of about a hundred killed. "Abdul-‘A^k had 
entered ‘Anaiza prandng and singing with his followers to 
encourage his allies to maintain the fight; but he soon realised 
that the people of the town had had enough of it, and were ready 
to make subnussjon to Faisal. He therefore went off to Buraida, 
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while al Suhaimi fled for refuge to Talal ibn Rashid who was 
then at Qarara on the way to support Faisal against the rebels. 
Incidentally Talal had succeeded his father ‘Abdullah ibn 
Rashid as Amir of Hail on the latter’s death in May 1847, at the 
time of the Sharif’s invasion of the Qasim. The folk of 
‘Anaiza now held counsel to determine their future action; and 
Shaikh 'Abdullah abu-Butaiyin, the provincial Qadhi, was 
approached to intervene with Faisal for his forgiveness. He 
agreed to this very reluctantly only on the condition that 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abdul-Rahman ibn Bassam, the head of one 
of the leading patrician families of the town should stand surety 
against any possible backsliding on their parL 

Matters were now easily arranged, and Faisal entered ‘Artaiza 
to receive the submission of its citizens and to forgive them their 
part in the disloyalty of the province. He then sent a message 
to ‘Abdul-*Aziz Al Muhammad offering him the choice between 
peace and war. He had decided to flee, but his relatives and 
the notables of Buraida persuaded him to let them mtcicede for 
Faisal’s mercy; and after long discussions and the intervention 
of influential persons, Faisal agreed to let bygones be bygones, 
and confirmed him in the local governorship of the town. But, 
to guard against similar occurrences in the future in a notoriously 
unstable and unreliable community, he decided to appoint his 
brother Jiluwi as governor-general of the whole province with 
headquarters in the great fort of ‘Anaiza; the first ‘foreigner* 
and royal prince to hold an office hitherto reserved for local 
notables, and incidentally the great-grandfather of ‘Abdullah 
ibn Musald the present incumbent of the post, which had also 
previously been held in turn by his uncle, the famous ‘Abdullah 
ibn Jiluwi, and his father ‘Abdul-*Aziz ibn Musaid, the present 
governor of Faisal had thus introduced a new administra¬ 
tive principle, which was to be adopted intermittently for more 
than a century. 

After a sojourn of a month at ‘Anaiza, and a meeting with 
Talal ibn Rashid at Mudhnib on the way home, Faisal returned 
to^ Riyadh. But he was soon in action again in the following 
winta- (£849/50); marching north to attack a gathering of 
‘Ataiba at Jarab. They had got wind of his intentions, and re¬ 
treated to Qubba, where large elements of the Mutair were also 
assembled. As Faisal approached, the Duwish chiefs visited him 
with presents, and obtained his general forgiveness for their past 
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activities: whereupon Faisal turned towards the Qaainip and 
was joined at die watering of Abal-Dud on its northera frontier 
by Jiluwi with his Qasim levies* *Abdul-*Aziz of Buraida 
appears to have been alarmed by th^c movements, and fled 
incontinently to Mecca with his sons* while abandoning his 
women-foik and aE his possessions. Faisal now arrived at 
Buraida, where he left all the belongings of the fugitive governor 
untouched with the remaining members of his family^ and 
appointed his brother, *Abdul-Muhsin Al Muhammad, as 
governor in his place: after which he returned to Riyadh. 

The Sharif of Mecca had received ^Abduh'Aziz with a grea t 
show of sympathy and friendliness; but this mood soon 
changed when he realised that the small gifts which the 
fugitive had brought were all that he possessed in the wmJd* 
He now began to correspond with Faisal on the subject of his 
unwanted guest, to whose pleas for help he replied quite brutally 
that the soldiers he had at his dlspos^ were not the sort to go 
fighting unless paid, and paid in advance* At this juncture, 
towards the end of October 1850 * Abdullah ibn Faisal had set 
out from Riyadh with a large force, augmented at intervals on 
his way, on a general foray in the direction of the Hijaz. Hav¬ 
ing sojourned a while at Quai*iya, he M^ent off in search of the 
'Ataiba camps of Marzuq al Haidhal. Passing by way of the 
Shabaka weUs and the watering of Maslub in the Nir uplands, 
he drew blank at al Hanalj, but nearly came up with his quarry 
at the Tha^l wells in al Hazm, whence they had only just fled, 
on hearing of his advance, to the protection of Ibn Rubai^an, 
one of the paramount ^Ataiba ctuefs;, at Nifi. The approach 
of the Wahhabi host to the Hijaz border at Manran in the 
volcanic region of Harrat al Kishb had alarmed the Hijaz; 
and the Sharif, fearing that the presence at Mecca of *Abdul- 
^Amz Al Muhammad might lead to trouble^ began to make 
things uncomfortable for him. The latter now realised that 
his expectations of support from his host were negligible; 
but he sought his intervention with Faisal to secure his forgive¬ 
ness and permission for his return to Buraida* Faisal was at this 
time on the Persian Gulf coast dealing with the Bahrain folk; 
and it must be admitted that he was a man of extraordinary 
compassion and long-sufferingHi At any rate he accepted die 
Sharif's appeal on condition that 'Abdul-'Aziz should proceed 
to *Anaiza and join the expedition which Jiluwi was preparing 
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to lead down to Salwa in support of his operations. He duly 
arrived at Faisal’s camp in January 1851 and, having humbly 
admitted and expressed contrition for all his crimes against his 
sovereign, was forgiven and reinstated in the post of governor of 
Buraida. 

Early In the following year rumours were current of another 
invasion of Najd, projected by Muhammad 'Ali’s grandson, 
'Abbas ibn Tusun, now viceroy of EgypL In fact a considerable 
number of troops were sent to Madina, possibly owing to the 
recent appearance of ^Abdullah Ibn Faisal and his Wahhabi 
hordes in the neighbourhood of the Hija^ frontier. The military 
activities which followed their arrival were however of the usuad 
desultory nature, though one raid in May reached as far as 
Dahna. Faisal mobilised his troops as a precautionary measure, 
and marched to Majma'a; but in July the news came through 
that 'Abbas had despatched a large army to the 'Asir province, 
and ordered the troops in Madina to join it for the operations 
contemplated in that area. There was relief in Najd at this 
development; and Faisal, raiding a section of the Mutair at 
Umm al Jamajim on bis way home, disbanded his army. 

The Turks fared ill in their campaign against the tribes of 
^Asir, whose chief, 'Aidh ibn Mlr'i, hastened to identify his 
cause with that of Faisal by sending a deputation to him with 
the good news and with presents representing his share of the 
booty. But Faisal was too busy with affairs in the east to con- 
cem himself about the Hijaa, even if he had wished to do so. He 
himself spent part of the winter of 1852/3 in the desert, raiding 
another section of Mutair at Wafra from his spring camp at 
Rumah. But it was 'Abdullah, to whom he entrusted the task 
of dealing with Al Murra elements which had been disturbing 
the peace of al Ahsa, and had recently captured a valuable 
caravan proceeding from ‘Uqair to Hufhuf. He inflicted severe 
losses on them in their camp at Na'riya; and proceeded thence 
to Salw a, where he successfully raided the Na’itn of Qatar and 
sections of Bani Hsyir and Manasir associated with their 
activities. He now disbanded part of the forces with him, and 
marched with the rest on ‘Uman to show the flag there, and to 
assure himself that all was wdl in the district, where there had 
been signs of sporadic internal dissensions. It was not till Sep¬ 
tember 1853 that he returned home from this expedition; and 
it was at about this time, or early in the following year,' that 
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news was received at Riyadh of the assassinatioii of ‘Abbas 
Pasha in Egypt and the accession of his uncle Sa'id Pasha^ son 
of Muhammad ‘Ah, as s-iceroy. 

By May 1854 Faisal’s attention claimed by a recrud¬ 
escence of trouble in the Qasim* The people of ‘Anaiza had 
risen against and expelled Jiluwi from the town; and he had 
retired to Buraida, whither he was shordy followed by the dis¬ 
tinguished Shaikh, ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Abdul-Rahman abu- 
Butaiyin, who was by now completely disgusted by the chronic 
facdousness of his cure. Thereupon ‘Abdullah ibn Yahya ibn 
Sulaiman, whose branch of the family is known as A 1 Sulaimj 
had usurped the governorship of the town; while Faisal, on 
hearing the news, mobilised his army and sent a strong force 
under ‘Abdul-Rahman ibn Ibrahim of Manfuha to Buraida, 
with instructions to isolate ‘Anaiza by cutting off its communica¬ 
tions with the rest of the world. At the end of August Faisal 
sent his son ‘Abdullah to Shaqra, where the territorial units 
had been ordered to meet him; and about a fortnight later he 
made a heavy raid on the Wadi Rima hamlets and paim-gToves 
belonging to the folk of ‘Anaiza, capturing all their possessions 
and catde, and killing about ten of the inhabitants. He now 
ordered the wholesale cutting down of the palm-groves in the 
valley; but at this point a sorde of the ‘Anaiza folk intervened, 
and ^er a stiff fight ‘Abdullah withdrew to ‘Aushaziya, whence 
he marched to Ruba'iya, which he made his headquarters for 
the time being, and where he was joined by Talal ibn Rashid 
with the Hail forces. 'Abdullah now began to manoeuvre for a 
determined attack on 'Anaiza itself; but the skirmishing normal 
to such situations had not gone far when ‘Abdullah A 1 SulaJm 
decided to sue for peace, appealing direct to Faisal for forgive¬ 
ness. The latter insisted on Jus appearance at Riyadh in person; 
but readily forgave him his transgressions, and even appears to 
have acquiesced in his remaining as governor of ‘Anaiza. At 
any rate 'Abdullah, who was ordered to return with his troops, 
was accompanied to Riyadh by Jiluwi, while Shaikh abu- 
Butaiyin went with them as far as his native town of Shaqra. 
This was in January 1855, after which Najd seems to have en¬ 
joyed an uneventful existence for nearly two years, during 
which Ibn ‘Isa has nothing to record except the continuance of 
good seasonal rains, and the troubles of the Mun tafiq tribe in 
‘Iraq, which was brought under direct Turkish administration 


by Mustafa Pasha, owing to the factious conduct of rival mcm- 
bere of the Sa'dun family: striving to secure for themselves the 
chieftainship of the tribe. 

In the winter of 1856/7 we find ‘Abdullah ibn Faisal raiding 
against the *Anaza and 'Ataiba in various parts of the desert, 
while a year later the Buraih section of Mutair attacked a 
gathering of the ‘Anaiza townsfolk at the watering of Dath, and 
appropriated their Hocks and herds. In this same winter the 
Mutair suffered a great loss in the death of their chief, Humaidi 
ibn Faisal ibn Watban al Duwish; while at the end of March 
1857 the death occurred of Muhammad ibn ‘Ann, the Sharif of 
Mecca, at the age of seventy. He was succeeded by his eldest 
son ‘Abdullah. The 'Atalba and Harb were at each other at 
about this time in the neighbourhood of the Saq hill in northern 
Qasim: the former getting the worst of the fight, and suffering 
again later in the year in a sustained raid by ‘Abdullah ibn 
Faisal, which reached as far west as the Buqum and Subai' 
territory around Turaba and Khurma. But the principal event 
of this year was the outbreak of a severe epidemic of plague, 
which entered Najd by way of Bahrain and ai Ahsa, and carried 
off a large num ber of victims. 

It will be remembered that during the Qasim rebellion of 
1847, the two principal ringleaders of the movement, ‘Abdid- 
‘Aak Ai Muhammad and Nasir al Suhaimi, had Red to Buraida. 
The subsequent adventures of the former up to his reinstatement 
by Faisal in the governorship of Buraida have already been re* 
laied; but all we know about al Suhaimi since his flight is that 
he was murdered during the winter of 1858 in circumstances 
which serve well to illustrate the dynasdc feuds of these city- 
States of central Arabia in the old days. It was Nasir’s grand¬ 
father, with his son ‘Abdul-Rahman, who had migrated from 
Ushaiqir in Washm to settle down in ‘Anaiaa with a Subai' 
family known as Al Bakr, which had pretensions to the chief- 
ship of the town, then held by SuJaim for Sulaiman). The 
latter’s son Yahya w'as the Amir when Nasir al Suhaimi came 
to man’s estate, and was supported by the Al Bakr as a more 
suitable candidate for the chief office. Things reached a suffi¬ 
ciently serious stage for Yahya to discuss the position with the 
pretender, whom he generously enough offered the choke 
between the Amirate and voluntary exile, on the understanding 
that, if he chose the former, he h i ms elf would migrate from tlie 
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town« ‘That’j he declared, ‘was the practice in the days of chaos 
that followed Dar‘iya before the rise of Turki and his pacihea- 
don of Najd.’ Nasir, also apparently a man of generous in* 
sdnets, was overcome by such an offer of self-sacrifice in the in¬ 
terests of peace and the community, and roundly refused to 
consider the proposal: declaring that under God Y^hya was the 
rightful ruler, and pledging his loyalty. 

Thus the arrangements for the administradon of ‘Anaiza 
remained unchanged; and when Yahya was killed at Baqa'a in 
1841, his brother 'Abdullah ibn Sulaim had succeeded him in the 
natural course. He in turn was killed in battle with Ibn Kashid 
in 1845, and the reversion of the Amirate fell to the third 
brother Ibrahim ibn Sulaim, w'ho however was dismissed from 
office by Faisal three years later in favour of Nasir al Suhaimi, 
apparendy at the latter's suggestion. This development sdrrcd 
the embers of the old family feud; and 'Abdullah and Zatnil, 
the sons respeedvely of Yahya and ^Abdullah, attempted the 
assassination of Nasir in the streets of'Anaiza, though they failed 
to kill him and also to occupy the fort, which was occupied by 
Nasir’s brother Mudaq al Dhuiair. The latter had one of the 
foUoweis of the Sulaim family beaten to death, while Nasir 
himself, when recovered from his wound, slew Ibrahim ibn 
Sulaim. Whether Nasir returned to ‘Anaiza during the 
governorship of Jiluwi or not, we do not know; but he was cer¬ 
tainly living there, as a private citizen, with his brother Mudaq 
towards the end of 1858 under the Amirate of ‘Abdullah ibn 
Yahya, who had usurped the post after the rising against Jiluwi, 
and had been confirmed in it by Faisal. One day that winter 
N^ir had sallied forth to Hilaliya, higher up the valley ofWadi 
Rima, to Inspect the horses of his stud, when 'Abdullah, the 
Amir, and his cousins ZamiJ ibn ‘Abdullah and Hamad ibn 
Ibrahim tracked him down and killed him in the desert in 
revenge for his assassination of Ibrahim ibn Sulaim. Nasir’s 
brother Mutlaq fled to his home village of Ushaiqir where, wc 
are told, he remained dll he died in i8fii. He apparently made 
no attempt to exact vengeance for his brother; nor docs the 
matter seem to have occasioned any action on the part of Faisal. 
On the other hand he had become dissatisfied with the conduct 
of his old enemy, 'Abdul-‘Aziz Al Muhammad the Amir of 
Buraida, whom he bad certainly treated with great generosity 
on more than one occasion. He summoned him to Riyadh now, 
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in Fcbmarjf 185$, and after confronting him with a record of 
his misdeeds detained him and his two sons, who had accom¬ 
panied himj at the capital, while a distant kinsman of his, 
* Abdullah ibn ^Abdul-'Azia ibn 'Ad wan of the ‘Alaiyan family, 
was appointed governor of Buraida in his place. The new 
governor was however assassinated in the following September 
by members of his own clan; and his predecessor, suspected of 
being privy to the plot, was thrown into the dungeon by Faisal 
who, strangely enough, nominated one of the assassins, Muham¬ 
mad ibn Ghanim, as the new governor. Rumours of impending 
trouble at Buraida encouraged the imprisoned ‘Abdul-'Aais Al 
Muhammad to offer his services to Faisal to set things right; and 
somewhat trustingly he accepted the offer, and reappointed him 
as governor in December 1B59 in supersession of Ibn Ghanim. 

Meanwhile in March of the same year Faisal, then setded in 
his favourite spring camp at Rumah, had sent his son 'Abdullah 
raiding against the Buraih section of Mutair, which had been 
guilty of normal misdemeanours. They were found and roughly 
handled at Dukhna in southern Qasim; and after making the 
usual apologies for past misdeeds, and pledging their loyalty, 
they were allowed to depart. Near the wells of Shubaika they 
fell in with a raiding party of the Qahtan, which inflicted further 
losses on them, including several principal persons killed. The 
victors then committed the indiscretion of paying a visit to 
‘Abdullah, who showed his displeasure at their behaviour by 
imprisoning more than a score of their men, appropriating all 
their horses, some 140 mares, and demanding a heavy indemnity 
in cash and kind: part of which he paid over to the disgruntled 
Buraih as blood-money for those who had been killed. In March 
of the following year (ifi6o) it was the turn of the 'Ajman to 
incur the wrath of Faisal by a very ill-advised raid on the royal 
herds of camels in the pastures. The 'Ajman chief was at this 
time Rakan ibn Hithlain, who had succeeded his father Falah 
when the latter was executed at Hufhuf after his great raid on 
the pilgrim caravan: and had been confinned in the chief¬ 
taincy by Faisal after giving the most solemn assurances against 
any repetition of such offences by his tribe. With this raid on 
Faisal’s own camels on his conscience, he fled to Subaihiya in 
Kuwait territory, while Faisal proclaimed a Jihad and placed 
‘Abdullah, as usual now, in command of the forces of retri- 
bution. 
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The army assembled at the wdb of Dijardi whence ‘Abdtillah 
proceeded to Wafra, where he found *Ajman dement off their 
guard at night. Having inflicted a severe defeat on them and 
captured most of their possessionsj 'Abdullah followed up the 
fugitives to Subaihiyaj where again he attacked with telling 
effect: driving the fugitives before Eum as they raced to join 
Rakan at his camp at Jahra near the town of Kuwait itself 
^ 4 bduUah arrayed hb army at Malah near by, where the 'Aj- 
man chieb decided to attack him in forcCj and in the tradii- 
tional desert fashion: their advancing army being preceded by 
seven great cameb, each bearing a selected beauty of the tribe;^ 
unveiled and arrayed in all her finery, to encourage the men to 
protect the honour of their race. The battle was fought on 
April 3rd, 1B60* and was contested on both sides with the ut¬ 
most courage and dcterminatjon; but the ‘Ajmau were no real 
ntatch for ^AbduUah^s army; and when the day began to go 
against them they broke and fled in confusion, making for the 
safety of Kuwait^ while ^Abdullah marched to Jahra to occupy 
the enemy camp, and dbtributc the spoils in the usual manner. 
It is said that the 'AJman lost 700 men killed in the engagement, 
while the news of ‘AbduUah^s victory gave as much satis- 
faction in the marches of Tratj as it did at Riyadh, as the 'Ajman 
raids against Zubair and die environs of Basra had of late been 
frequent enough to cause serious abLrm to the Arab and Turkish 
authorities. The Wall of Basra and the Amir of Zubair sent 
deputations with valuable gifts to ^Abdullah with heartfelt 
congratulations on his exploit. 

^Abdullah returned now to Riyadh, where he received a 
triumphal welcome; while the 'AJman leaders, defeated but far 
from crushed, took counsel among themselves for the future. 
Alone they could not hope to stand against the massed forces of 
Najd; and their decision vm to seek an alliance with the 
Muntafiq for a large-scale campaign of constant raiding. Dur¬ 
ing the autumn montlts of the same year they proceeded to 
harry the marches of Basra, Zubair and Kuwait until Habib 
Pasha, the Wall of Basra commissioned the Amir of Zubair 
to assemble as large an army as possible to counter their 
operations: himself supplying the necessary funds, arms, am- 
munition and provisions to recruit and keep the force in the 
field. The first step of the 'Ajman and thdr dllies was to invade 
the datc-gardem of the Shatt al 'Arab and appropriate the date 
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harvest for themselves with a view to a long campaign against 
Najd. The Zubair army, supported by Turks and recruits 
from the Najd tribes, advanced against them and cleared them 
out of the date areas, whence they retired into the desert, 
whither they were pursued and brought to action, and again 
defeated and forced to withdraw to Jahra, Rabida and Kuwai- 
bida. Habib Pasha now sought to retaliate against the Munta- 
fiq, who ovmcd much valuable property in the Basra Wilayat, 
by threatening to seiie their lands and palm-groves. At this 
the Muntafiq chief, Nasir ibn Rashid ibn Thamir ibn Sa'dun, 
took flight, and wrote to the Wall putting the whole blame for 
recent activities on the ‘Ajman, and excusing his own tribesmen 
on the specious ground that they were linked with the ‘Ajman, 
only for the purpose of seeking pasture in the Najd deserts for 
their cattle. After an exchange of messages on the subject, 
theWah agreed not to carry out his threat of expropriation, 
while it would seem that the full support of the Muntafiq 
alliance had now dwindled down to sporadic elements of the 
tribe camping with the fugitive ‘Ajman in the neighbourhood 
of Jahra. 

Faisal however, on hearing of the intention of the rebels and 
their allies to attack Kuwait and Najd itself, proclaimed a 
second Jihadj and summoned the town and dvtrict levies to 
assemble at the watering of Hifiia in the 'Arma tract, where 
‘Abdullah arrived towards the end of March iBfii to assume 
command. Moving thence by way of Wafra, where he was 
joined by the Mutair and Ban! Hajir, he marched on Jahra, 
where he delivered a dawn attack in force on the confederates. 
Once again the ‘Ajman were decisively defeated, being driven 
into the sea by the pursuing victors at low water, and drowned 
in the turning tide. This battle was fought in Ramdhan 
that of Wafra, and almost exactly a year later. Great was the 
booty taken, and the satisfaction of the folk of Basra and Zubair, 
who again showed their appreciation of ‘Abdullah’s prowess 
with princely ^ts. 

Incidentally he had been accompanied on this expedition by 
his brother Muhammad, who distinguished himself on the jour¬ 
ney home by engaging and slaying a prominent Mutair chief, 
Himdi ibn Suqaiyan, in the course of a raid made by ‘Abdullah 
on elements of the tribe encamped at Mansaf near Zilfi. This 
excursion was but the overture to a march on the Qasim, where 
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^Abdullah camped at Raudhat al Ruba^iya, The approach of 
his large army struck terror into the uneasy conscience of "Abdtil 
^Aziz Ai Muhammad, the governor of Buraidaj who incon¬ 
tinently fled to 'Anaiza with his three sons and a small band of 
his servants and henchmen. Receiving no encouragement 
thercj they continued their flight towards Mecca. But *Abduh 
lah, on hearing of this development, immediately sent troops in 
pursuit under the command of his brother Muhammad. They 
caught up the fugitives at the weUs of aJ Shuqaiyiqa^ and slew 
‘Abdul-'Aziz and his three sons together with a cousin of his 
and his two personal slaves^ whDe the rest of the party was 
allowed to depart in peace. *Abdullah now proceeded to 
Buraida to instal a new governor, *AbdubRahman ibn Ibrahim 
of Manfuha, who had commanded the expedition to the Qasim 
after the expulsion of Jiluwi in t854, and to supervise the de- 
struedon of the mansions of "Abdui-'Azh and his sons. Now, 
when *AbdnI-^Aziz Al Muhammad had been allowed by Faisal 
to resume his governorship of Buraida, another of hb sons, 
‘Abdullah, had been detained at Riyadh as a hostage for his 
fathers good conduct; and he had accompanied 'Abdullah on 
his expedition against the "Ajman, being with him at RubaMya 
when his father and brothers were killed. He remained with the 
force on its return to Riyadh, but slipped away in flight before 
its arrival there. He was however hunted down in the desert, 
and sent a prisoner to Qatif, where he died in confinement: thus 
completing the extinction of a chronically disloyal branch of an 
ancient and distinguished family, which had long been treated 
with a consideration and long-suffering patience by the hege 
lord whom it had so often betrayed. 

'Abdullah, while at Buraida, had been visited by Talal ibn 
Rashid, who had not taken part in the 'Ajman campaign, but 
had now brought down levies in case they might be needed in 
the Qasim. The humiliadon of his old enemy of Buraida must 
have been a source of much sadsfacdon to him, whUe the loyalty 
of bis province to the central government was m striking con¬ 
trast with the perennial ebuilidon of treason in the Qasim. The 
year (iBfii) was indeed scarcely out when this cockpit of 
Arabia was again in travaiL The death of Ahmad aJ Sudairi, 
the Amir of al Ahsa, in the early part of this year was a grievous 
loss to the ageing Faisal. His place was provisionally filled by 
his son Muhammadj who had had previous experience of the 
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province; but events in the Qasim) to be desenbed now, nec^i- 
tAtcd hb appointment as Amir of Buraida; and it was not und] 
the latter part of 1863 that, at the urgent request of the people 
of al Ahsa, Faisal agreed to his return to that province as sub¬ 
stantive Amir. 

Meanwhile, in February 1862, for some unexplained reason 
though It was p(»sibly the result of the policy of the recently 
appointed governor of Buraida, ‘Abdul-Rahman ibn Ibrahim, 
the people of ‘Anaiza rose in rebellion, Faisal immediately 
countered by giving free permission to the Badawin to attack 
and plunder the town and its surroundings; while he organ¬ 
ised a force to send with one Salih Ibn Shilhub to Buraida 
to help 'Abdul-Rahman ibn Ibrahim in operations against the 
rebel townsfolk. In April this force appropriated a considerable 
number of thdr camels and sheep in the pastures; but the people 
of 'Anaiza gave as good as they got, and their sorties in force 
were so frequent that the attack was called off. About this time 
in May Muhammad ibn Ghanim, one of the a<sa«aems of ‘Abdul¬ 
lah ibn 'Adwan and his successor for a short dmc in the Amirate 
of Buraida, returned to the Qaslm from Madina, where he had 
apparently been in voluntary exile during Ibn Ibrahim’s tenure 
of the office. Being a member of the 'Alaiyan family, with pre¬ 
tensions to the governorship of Buraida, he threw in his lot with 
the ‘Anaiza rebels and encouraged them to attack the rival 
town. The expedidon did succeed in penetrating into the tovm 
under cover of night; but it failed to make any headway in its 
attacks against the casde, held by Ibu Ibrahim and the troops 
of Salih ibn Shilhub, or the fortified mansions of the rival ab^- 
Khail family, while the citizens of Buraida, as soon as they 
realised what was happening, surged out into the streets and 
expelled the invaders with appreciable losses, Faisal now sent 
strong reinforcements to Buraida to help in maintaining pres¬ 
sure on 'Anaiza, though it was the people of the latter who took 
the ini dative in attacking and routing the defenders on their 
own ground near the palm-groves of Rawaq: the score or so 
of fatal casualties inflicted on them including ‘Abdullah ibn 
‘Abdul-*Aziz al Dughai thir, the officer commanding the recently 
arrived reinforcements. The continued failure of I bn Ibrahim to 
bring the rebels to book infuriated Faisal, who recalled him in dis¬ 
grace and ordered the confiscation of ah his possessions in Buraida, 
where Salih ibn Shilhub remained in command of the garrison. 
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After the summer recess* during which the stalemate seems 
to have continued without any appreciable activity on either 
side, Faisal decided to adopt more vigorous me^ures. The 
army was mobilised again in the autumn, and despatched under 
the command of his son Muhammad to the Qasim* where it was 
joined not only fay the contingents from Sudair and Washra, but 
also by the full Hail muster under ‘Ubaid ibn Rashid, accom¬ 
panied by his nephew Muhammad ibn ^Abdullah, destined soon 
to be the outstanding personality of Arabia. Concentrating at 
Buraida* this formidable army set out for the enemy town* and 
encountered the advanced force of the rebds at the Wadi Rima 
crossing, which roughly marked the border between ^ 4 naiza 
and Buraida territory. The rebels were defeated with some loss, 
and Muhammad camped in the wadi, supeiintending the cut¬ 
ting down of the enemy's palm-groves* A strong sortie of the 
citizens resulted in a grim battle on December ^ oth* in which they 
drove Muhammad^s men back to their tents near al Jisr; but a 
heavy fall of rain prevented them from driving home their ad¬ 
vantage by damping their powder, and it was now Muham- 
mad^s force that delivered a counter-attack in force, in which 
they took heavy toll of the" Anafra folk^ of whom ^ome 400 were 
killed while the rest took to their heels. The felling of the 
palms was continued, with the rebels now cooped up in their 
town: and Muhammad received a welcome addition to his 
strength with the arrival of TalaJ ibn Rashid in person witii the 
rest of the Hail contingenL Faisal also sent up his son ^Abdullah 
in January 1863 with the contingents of al Ahsa ajid the nserves 
of other districts, with some guns and mortars. ^Anaiza was 
now completely invested and subjected to heavy and constant 
bombardment day after day until die dcfendeis were constrained 
to sue for peace. 

Faisal bad already instructed ‘Abdullah to accept any offer 
to surrender on the sole condition that the offending Amir, 
'Abduilah ibn Yahya, should accompany ium to Riyadh to 
make bis formal submission^ Peace was accordingly arranged 
on this basis; and the rebel Amir, on appearing before Faisal at 
Riyadh to beg for forgiveness, was duly pardoned and allowed 
to return home* while Muhammad al Sudairi was posted to 
Buraida as governor-general of the whole province. Not long 
afterwards, as already noted, he was recalled for re-appoint¬ 
ment to al Ahsa, and the Amirate of Buiaida was conferred on 
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a. member of the ^Alaiyan family^ Sulaiman al Rashid. But this 
meant more trouble in the town, and Sulaiman was soon dis¬ 
missed by Faisal in favour of a member of the rival family of 
abal-Khail, named Muhanna Al Salih. 

In Egypt the viceroy Sa*id Pasha died during the latter part 
of 1863, and was succeeded by Isma'll Pasha, yet another son 
of the great Muhammad ‘Ali, whose reign was to sec the con¬ 
struction of the Suez Canal and other less fortunate vidssitudes, 
which would open the door to foreign occupation of the country. 
At about the same time one of the leading Shaikhs of the ^Ataiba 
tribe, Turki ibn Humaid, also died. And in the autumn of 1864 
^Abdullah was on the w'ar-path again in the Hasa province, 
raiding the vadous tnbes as usual, and incidentally encounter¬ 
ing a gathering of the ‘Ajman and routing it with heavy losses. 
Otherwise the reheUion of'Anaiza seems to have been followed 
by a twelve-month of comparative peace and tranquillity 
throughout the realm, during which the celebrated Shaikh 
'Abdullah abu-fiutaiyin, bom at Raudhat al Sudair in Novem- 
ber 1779, was gathered to his fathers at his adopted home in 
Shaqra at the ripe old age of eighty-five. His first ecclesiastical 
post was that of Qadhi of Talf, to which he was appointed by 
the Imam Sa^ud in 1805 after his conquest of the Hijaz; while, 
as we have seen, he had retired into private life on the expulsion 
of Jiluwi ftom ‘Anaiza, where he had been Qadhi for many 
years, in January 1855. He had thus held high ecclcsiasdcal 
office for just half a century. 

It is curious that Ibn ‘Isa makes no mention of the visit to 
Riyadh in the spring of 1865 of Colonel Lewis PeDy, the famous 
British Resident in the Persian Gulf, for conversations with 
Faisalj though it is perhaps not so strange that he should be 
silent on the alleged visit ofWiUiam Gifford Palgrave to the 
Wahhabi capital two years earlier. It would certainly have been 
interesting to have some idea of contemporary Wahhabi re¬ 
actions to these romantic episodes: the first of which at any rate 
is believed to have resulted in the signing of an Anglo-Arab 
accord, whose text has however never been traced in the 
archives of Riyadh. Colonel Pelly has indeed left us an ex¬ 
tremely valuable account of the activities and atmosphere of 
the Wahhabi court in this last year of the Imam Faisal's reign. 
For many years now he had delegated the active conduct of 
affairs, and especially the direction of the constant military 
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operations of the periodj to his son ‘Abdullah, sometimes in 
associatiDii with his second brother Muhammad^ though he had 
always kept the supreme authority in his own hands and had 
apparently never oinsidered abdication. It seems fairly clear 
however that in these latter years his powers were failing- and 
at long last, on December 2ndj 1865, he died after a reign of 
thirty^one years, interrupted by an interregnum of five years 
spent in captivity. 


Chapter 8 


‘Abdullah II and Sa‘ud III abna Sa'ud 


HS death of the Imam Faisal in December 1865 ushered 
in an era of dissension and strife^ which culminated in 



^ the total eclipse of the Sa'udi dynasty during the last de¬ 
cade of the nineteenth century. It was already evident at the 
time of the visit to Riyadh of Colonel Lewis Pelly^ the British 
Resident in the Persian Gulf, in March 1865 that Faisal was 
failing. And in June of the same year he formally nominated 
his eldest son, ‘Abdullah, as heir to the throne; in which capa¬ 
city he virtually took over the active governance of the realm. 
He had already for some twenty years been his father’s right- 
hand man in council and in war, while his younger brother, 
Sa'ud, docs not seem to have made much impression on the 
annalists of the period until after his father’s death, when he 
lost little time in showing his jealousy of and his animosity to¬ 
wards his brother. The dull wit and solid virtues of the new 
ruler were to prove no match for the debonair irresponsibility 
of the pretender, and between them they brought thdr house 
crashing down in ruins, 

‘Abdullah’s first act, on ascending the throne, was to build 
himself a new fortified palace, known as al Mismak, somewhat 
to the north-cast of Turki’s original castle, which Faisal had 
been content to occupy and expand to his needs, and from 
which the restoration of Wahhabi fortunes was to be directed 
in due course by the late Iting, until it in turn was demolished 
in recent years to make way for a palace more suitable to modem 
requirements. In the spring he sallied forth to raid the Dhafir 
tribe on the ‘Iraq frontier, with little result but the capture of 
some camels and sheep. But his attention was soon diverted to 
more serious matters. Sa‘ud, evidently thinking it wiser to keep 
himself out of his brother’s reach, had decamped to the ‘Asir 
province in the mountain-chain of western Arabia, to seek the 
help of the local baron, Muhammad Ibn ‘Aldh, in his contem¬ 
plated bid for the throne. ‘Abdullah immediately sent a depu¬ 
tation to Abha to warn its ruler against any flirting with rebel- 
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lioDj and to invite Sa'ud back to Riyadh on a guarantee of hia 
immunity. But the latter^ declining the invitation and failing 
to receive the desired local support^ betook hiniself to the Ma- 
kraml chief of Najran. Here he met with better success: his 
maternal and conjugal associadom with the important *Ajman 
tribe of the Hasa giving him a local presdge, which soon placed 
him at the head of a formidable Badawin army, with which he 
advanced to Sulaiyii in Wadi Dawaair^ whose chief had also 
promised him his support. 

The stage was thus set for the first trial of strength between 
the brothers; and ‘Abdullah lost no time In sending his second 
brother, Muhammad, south with a strong contingent drawn 
from the towns and tribes of Najd. The main Dawasir settle¬ 
ments had remained loyal and, Sa'ud taking the offensive, 
the armies met in one of them, Ma'tala. Both sides suffered 
severe casualties, but victory rested with the loyalists, and 
Sa‘ud, grievously wounded in several places, fled from the 
field/ 

After recuperating Bx>m his wounds in the desert among the 
Muira tribe, he betook himself to Buraimi and the marches of 
*Uman to settle down for a while as the guest of Turki al 
Sudairi, the Wahhabi governor- This was at the end of 1866 
and it was not till some four years later that he was in a position 
to trouble the peace of ‘Abdullah^ Meanwhile Turki was mur^ 
dered at Sharqa in i86g while trying to enlist local support for 
the depiised Sultan of Masqat, Sahm ibn Thuwaini; and the 
inhabitants of Buralml, who had found his strong aditiinistta- 
don little to their liking, invited the new usurper of power at 
Masqat and in ‘Uman, ^Azzan ibn Qais, to occupy the oasis- 
Whether this change of regime affected Sa'ud's plans or not, we 
find him in the following year visiting Bahrain and receiving 
support from its rulers^ Al Khalifa, for an attack on Q^^far, 
which proved abortive owing to the stout resistance put up by 
the garrison posted there by ^Abdullah. 

Returning to Bahrain, Sa'ud girt up his loins for a more 
serious venture in the autumn, when, after much correspon¬ 
dence With the ^Ajman tribe, he landed at ‘Uqair and advanced 
on the Hasa oasis- The outlying villages and palm-groves were 
easily occupied and pillaged^ but the commander of the loyalist 
troops, acting on the advice of some ostensibly loyal 'Ajinan 
shaikhs, sallied out to meet the pretender at the Wajjaj canal. 
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where they were deserted and attacked by their supposed 
friends; and their defeat became a rout. The capital, HufhuC 
however put up a strong defence during a siege of forty days, 
while ‘AMullah at Riyadh gathered his forces to relieve it. His 
brother, Muhammad, was sent down in command of the re¬ 
lieving force; but Sa‘ud decided to meet it in the desert, and 
had occupied the vital watering of Juda before Mohammad 
could reach it. The batde of Juda was fought on December ist, 
1870, with fierce determination on both sides, and the casualties 
were heavy ; but the result was a resounding victory for the arms 
of Sa‘ud, and Muhammad was sent a prisoner to Qadf for in¬ 
carceration. The Hasa submitted without further ado, and 
Sa'ud was master of all eastern Arabia, controlling all the supply 
routes of Riyadh Itself. 

Now, during the years of Sa'ud's self-imposed exile at Buraimi, 
important developments had occurred in Najd. ‘Abdullah’s first 
acts after the battle oTMa’tala had been directed against those 
who had supported his brother in rebellion. His uncle, 'Abdul¬ 
lah ibn Turin, was sent down to the Hasa to chastise the ‘Ajman; 
and the provincial governor, Muhammad al Sudalri (the elder 
brother of Turki at Buraimi), was dismissed finm office and re¬ 
placed by Nasir ibn jabr al Khalidi. Soon afterwards a full- 
scale expedition was despatched to Wadi Dawaslr to punish the 
disloyal dements of the oasis and the tribe: 'Abdullah himself 
assuming command of it and remaining in the neighbou rhood 
about two months to restore his authority. On his return to his 
capital, his attention was claimed by events in Jabal Shammar, 
now virtually independent though still paying lip-service to the 
Sa'udi dynasty. In 1866 the Amir Talal ibn 'Abdullah, afflicted 
by some mental disorder, had committed suicide, and been suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother, Mit'ab. Two years later the latter was 
murdered at Hail by his predecessor’s sons, of whom Bandar ibn 
Talal assumed the Amirate. At this time another brother of 
Talal, Muhammad ibn’ Abdullah, happened to be absent at 
Riyadh on a visit to the Imam 'Abdullah, and deemed it wiser 
to remain there awhile, watching developments of the situation 
at Hail. And in the following year Bandar himself visited 
Riyadh to pay his respects to the Imam, and to persuade his 
unde to return home with him on his guarantee of respectful 
and generous treatment The House of i bn Rashid was on the 
threshold of an appalling tragedy, which was to usher in the 
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reign of its most distinguished son, undoubtedly one of the great 
men of Arabian history. 

The Najdi historian breaks off at this point (1869) record 
the beginning (sic) of the digging of the Suea Canal, completed 
according to him in 1874! . the promoters thereof’, he com¬ 

ments, ‘were the French and English Governments and the 
Khedive Isma'U Pasha. And after its completion they imposed 
fixed charges on the ships passing through according to their 
cargo. Now, as regards this digging until the two seas met, 
Harun al Rashid wanted to do it long ago to facilitate his opera¬ 
tions against the Byzantines. But Yahya al Barmaki warned 
him that, if he did that, the Franks would drive the Muslims 
from the holy mosque of Mecca. So he refrained from the pro¬ 
ject I’ Twentieth-century Great Power politics have been some¬ 
what more subtle than that. 

The Imam ‘Abdullah’s reaction to the defeat at Juda was 
disastrous to himself, and ultimately to his country. Expecting 
an immediate advance on the capital by Sa‘ud, he fled pre¬ 
cipitately, intending to seek refuge at Hail. While in camp on 
the way he despatched a deputation to the Pashas of Bagh- 
dad and Basra^ requesting their urgent a^istance in coun¬ 
tering the rebellion of his brother* And at the same camp he 
was visited by the Qahtan chief, Muhammad ibn Hadi ibn 
Qarmala, who had previously htm to sec Sa*ud amd had been 
offended by the cool reception accorded Win. "Abdullah 
snatched desperately at the offer of his serviceSj changed his 
mind, and returned to Riyadh just in time to discourage Sa"ud 
from his intended advance thereon. 

But the respite was short-lived; and famine^ destined to last 
for two yeai^, added its horrora to those of general anarchy: the 
corpses of dead asses being consumed by the famished popula¬ 
tion^ of whom large numl^rs died of starvation. In April 1871 
Sa'ud marched on Riyadh, whence "Abdullah had again fled 
to the Qahtan country of the south, having despatched a strong 
force with his provisions, guns and ammunition to meet him at 
the rendezvouSp The whole of this bcxity fell into the hands of 
Sa"ud after a sharp fight at Jiza* almost within sight of the capi¬ 
tal ; and Riyadh itself, which he entered without opposidon, was 
delivered over to pillage and plunder, as also were several vil¬ 
lages in the neighbourhood- Sa'ud was now the de f^ncio master 
of Najd in place of his fugitive brother; and tus summons to the 
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leading men of the toMms and tribes to come in and take the oath 
of loyalty to the new regime was prompdy obeyed. 

By June he was ready to take the field with a large army of 
Badawin and townsfolk in pursuit of‘Abdullah and his Qahtan 
allies, who lay at the watering of al Anjal, but liad moved to the 
oasis of Barra, after Sa*ud had passed it on his way to occupy 
the important province of Washm. The latter, leaving his unde, 
'Abdullah ibn Turld, in charge at Shaqra, turned back to meet 
the enemy at Barra, where 'Abdullah suffered a decisive defeat: 
fleeing with lus allies to Ruwaidha in the ‘Ardh region, whence 
he made his way to the Hasa to join the Turkish expe^tionary 
force under Fariq Pasha, which had started from Basra in June 
and had arrived at Hulhuf by w'ay of Qatif, where Muhammad 
ibn Faisal had been released fiom prison. The governor ap> 
pointed by Sa'ud was dismissed, and the Turks gave out that 
they had only come at ‘Abdullah's request to help him against 
his rebel brother. In fact they had come to stay; and 'Abdullah, 
though treated with all honour and respect, was their prisoner. 

It was doubdess the news of their arrival in the Hasa that had 
recalled Sa'ud to Riyadh affer the battle of Barra. But the 
people of the capital had not forgotten his rough treatment of 
them but a few months before; and the presence of the Turks 
not far off encouraged them to rise against him as soon as he 
had disbanded the forces which had accompanied him to 
Barra. For several days he was closely besieged in the castle 
until he accepted the people’s ultimatum to quit Riyadh with 
his followers under safe conduct. He then proceeded to Dilam, 
the capital of the Khaij province, while his uncle, 'Abdullah ibn 
Turki, assumed control at Riyadh. 

But Sa'ud had no intention of remaining idle. In September 
he arrived among his tribal friends in the Hasa, and proceeded 
to pillage the outlying villages and palm-grova, until the Turks 
were forced to take notice of his activides. He was severely de¬ 
feated in a battle at Khuwaira, at which 'Abdullah himself was 
present. Soon after this, however, it was 'Abdullah's turn to 
suspect the teal intentions of his protectois. Large reinforce¬ 
ments for the Hasa force arrived at 'Uqair a few days after the 
battle of Khuwaira, and an officer Informed him of the existence 
of a plot to seize and deport him and other members of the 
family to smooth the way for the incorporation of Hasa in the 
Ottoman Empire, This was folly in accord with Midhat Pasha’s 
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forward policy in the Arab world; but our annalist is certainly 
in error in stating that the great man had come down himseir 
with the reinforcements, to see his wishes carried out. Be that 
as it may* 'AbduDah now realised that he was in A trap* fiotn 
which escape would be difficult. But a very well conceived 
stratagem enabled him and his brother and son to give thdr 
escort the slip during an afternoon's outing. And, travelling 
night and day by unfrequented tracks, they were soon entering 
Riyadh itself amid the acclamations of its people. Less than a 
year had passed since his flight from the capital after the battle 
of Juda, and the tables had been completely turned on his 
brother by a concatenatiou of circumstances for which he could 
claim no credit^ and for which he had staked and lost the lairest 
province of his realm* 

Sa'ud was again a fugitive, but actively stirring up strife in 
the southern provinces, >vhere he could always count on some 
support. The Dawasir of the Aflaj province joined him in large 
numbers; and ^Abdullah, thinking to forestall any advance by 
him towards Riyadh, sent his brother, Muhammad, and his 
uncle, * Abdullah ibn Turki, with a large force to occupy Dilam. 
Sa‘ud, nothing loth, came up to bsiege the town, which was 
soon after betrayed to him by the inhabitants, weary of their 
tribulations and privations. Muhammad made good his escape, 
but ^Abdullah ibn Turki was taken prisoner and died in the 
Dilam dungeon a few days later. There had never been any 
love lost between him and Sa^ud j but he seems to have been the 
only steadying influence at work during the years of anarchy 
which ensued upon the death of Faisal. 

These events appear to have taken place about January 18 73; 
and about two months later Sa^ud, having launched out from 
Dilam on the war-path, and dealt faithfully with the towns of 
Dhurma and Huraimila, turned upon Riyadh itself. 'Abdullah 
came out to meet him, and the issue was settled for good in a 
second battle at Jiza*. ^Abdullah, with his bodyguard, fled in 
the direction of Kuwait to spend another period of exile among 
the Qahtan at the wells of Subaihiya, And Sa'ud reigned in his 
stead at Riyadh, whither the notables of the surrounding districts 
flocked to swear loyalty to him for the second time. But the 
whole of Najd was in a state of hopeless anarchy; and there was 
much for him to do to stabilise a situation, which could easily 
be rumed against him by any enemy. 
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He must also have realised the signidcance of the latest de* 
velopments at Hall, where towards the end of 1872, Muhammad 
ibn Rashid had duly avenged the murder of his brother. Bandar 
ibn Talal, true to his promise made at Riyadh, had appointed 
Muhammad to the important and lucradve post of conductor 
of the tmna-pcninsular pilgrimage between ‘Iraq and Mecca. 
And on this occasion Muhammad was returning &om the ‘Iraq 
frontier after safely delivering his charges to the Turkish authori¬ 
ties, when Bandar himself and other princes of the ruling house 
sallied out to meet him. The size of Muhammad’s escort of 
Dhafir tribesmen seems to have annoyed or alarmed Bandar, 
and the meedng of uncle and nephew was too cool to be re¬ 
assuring to either. It was Muhammad who took the initiative 
by closing on Bandar and cutting him down with his sword. So 
far at any rate the rules of Arabian chivalry had been duly ob¬ 
served: a murderer had been slain by the lawful avenger of his 
vie dm. But Bandar had five brothers, all of whom were now 
sought out and slain, except one, a child called Naif, who was 
spared together with the infant son of Bandar by the wife of 
Mit'ab, whom he had espoused after murdering her husband. 
It was ‘Abdul-*Aziz, her then infant son by Mit'ab, who was 
destined to succeed the childless Muhammad himself; sed hnga 
mtfrmillo. The curse that rested on the House of Rashid by reason 
ofTalal’s suicide had been exorcised by a holocaust of his chil¬ 
dren. And Charles Doughty was told during his wanderings a 
few years after this episode that though Muhammad had ‘com¬ 
mitted crimes which before were not known in the world', yet 
'never was the government in more sufficient handling’. The 
event certainly justified this early estimate of his qualities; and 
Haiti w’as to be the metropolis of an Arabian empire for a while. 

In June 1873 Sa‘ud was on the war-path again, seeking out 
the ‘.Ataiba in the uplands ofNajd and finding them encamped 
at the wells of Talal, At first the fight went in his favour, but the 
tribesmen were rallied and reinforced; and the tables were 
turned on Sa*ud, whosufiered heavy losses in men and material. 
Having recuperated Ws resources during the autumn, he was 
back in ‘Ataiba territory at the turn of the year, though the 
annals do not record the nature of his activities there. Mean¬ 
while trouble had been brewmg in the Hasa, where, in October 
1874, Faisal’s youngest son, ‘Abdul-Rahman, had arrived from 
Baghdad. He had probably, though this fact is not recorded. 
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gone to the Turks as the envoy of ^Abdullah after his second 
flight from Riyadh to Kuwait territory. Be that as it may^ his 
return to the Hasa seems to have been the occasion of a general 
rising against the Turkish garrison at Hufhuf The gate guards 
were killed, and the new Khizam fort was captured by storm; 
but the main body of the Turks shut itself up in the Kut castle 
to stand a siege^ A strong relief force of regulars and Badawn 
levies was immediately despatched from "Iraq under the com¬ 
mand of the Muntafiq chief, Nasir al Sa*dun, who was to take 
charge of the province as governor^ *AbduI-Rahmac salhed out 
against them to give battle, but was decirively defeated; and 
Hufhuf was given up to an orgy of pillage and slaughter^ The 
Shia* elements of the population were left unmolested, but 
everyone suspected of Wahhabi connections or sympathies was 
attacked in revenge for the Turkish soldiers who had lost their 
lives. Large numbers were slain, and the amount of booty taken 
was beyond compute. The leading citizens had saved them^ 
selves by flight to Bahrain after the batde, while ‘Abdul- 
Rahman and his companions made for Riyadh. They arrived 
there just in time to greet Sa'ud, who had returned seriously ill 
from a raid in the direcdon of Hurajinila, before he died on 
January aSth, 1875. 

Thus ended an unhappy and turbulent chapter in the history 
of the Sa^udi dynas ty, though Sa^ud*s sons and their sons in tuna 
were desdned to plague the country with sedition for many 
years to come* ‘Abdul-Rahman assumed control of affairs at 
the capital on behalf of 'Abdullah who was still absent, with his 
brother Muhammad, in the neighbourhood of Kuwait. Mu¬ 
hammad was, however, sent by 'Abdullah to secure the W ashm 
province; and after some days settling affairs at Shaqra he pro- 
cceded to Thajmiida- This move seems to have created some 
misunderstanding at Riyadh, whence 'Abdul-Rahman came 
posting up with the sons of Sa^ud and a large force of cidzens 
and Badawin. Muhammad and his allies were besieged in 
Tharnuda for some days, and there were casualties on both sides 
in the fighting that ensued* Before long however a truce was 
arranged, and friendly relations resumed on Muhammad plac¬ 
ing himself at the disposal of his youngest brother, and surren¬ 
dering his arms and transport* It just possible, of course, at 
this stage that ^AbduTRabmaji was contcmplatiDg playing for 
his own hand. His next step was to march to Dawadarm; but 
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he fell in on the way with the 'Ataiba chiefs, also intending to 
establish themselves there; and he had the worst of a sharp en¬ 
counter. And even back at Riyadh he was soon in trouble with 
the turbulent sons of Sa*ud. He was evidently not of the stuET 
that heroes and administrators are made of, though in due 
course his more famous son was to find in him a sound and loyal 
counsellor. At any rate the attitude of Sa'ud’s sons decided him 
to throw in his fortunes with ’Abdullah, whom he rejoined in 
the eastern desert, leaving Riyadh at the mercy of his nephews 
for the time being. But when ‘Abdullah, accompanied by 
‘Abdul-Rahman and a considerable force of Badawin, advanced 
on Riyadh, the pretenders discreetly withdrew to Dilam. And 
‘Abdullah held court for the third time to receive the con- 
gratuladons of bis subjects and their assurances of loyalty. It 
was the eighth change in the supreme authority that Riyadh had 
witnessed since the death of Faisal only eleven years before. 
The dates and duration of these vicissitudes arc not in all cases 
definitely recorded, but they would seem to be as follows: 


2/12/1865 9/4/*®?*- ‘Abdullah II ibn Faisal. 

10/4/1871 to 15/8/1871. Sa‘ud III Ibn Faisal. 

15/8/1871 to 15/10/1871. 'Abdullah ibn Turki. 

15/10/1871 to 15/1/1873. ‘Abdullah II ibn Faisal. 
15/1/1873 to 26/1/1875. Sa'ud III ibn Faisal. 

26/1/1875 28/1/1876. ‘Abdul-Rahman ibn Faisal. 

28/1/1876 to 31/3/1876. The sons of Sa'ud III ibn Faisal. 
31/3/1876. ‘Abdullah II ibn Faisal. 


Now among the visitors to ‘Abdullah on this occasion was 
one Ibrahim ibn ‘Abdul-Mushin ibn Mudlij of the ‘Aiaiyan clan 
of Buraida seeking redress for the usurpation of the chieftainship 
of the town by the rival dan of Abal-KhaiL In the previous year 
the head of the latter dan, Muhanna al Salih abal-Khail, who 
had been Amir of the town for some dme, had eitpelled certain 
mccnbeis of the ‘AJaiyan family suspected of plotting for his 
overthrow. Seeking refuge at ‘Anaiza for the time bdeg, they 
had returned to Buraida to lie in wait for Muhanna, whom they 
murdered as he left his house to attend the Friday prayen. They 
now seized the Government castle, where they were ptomptly at¬ 
tacked and closely besieged by the supporters of the dead Amir, 
led by his son Hasan, who immediately assumed the chie&hip 
of the town. Two other leading members of the abal-Khail dan 
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were killed by lire from the castle dudiag these proceedings j but 
the attaeken persisted and eventually succeeded in driving a 
mine under the principal tower and filling it with gunpowder. 
The explosion brought down the towerj many of its occupants 
being buried in the ruins or captured and killed by the attackers. 
Thus Hasan avenged his lather's murder. 

‘AbduUah’s visitor, Ibrahim, was not in Buralda at the time; 
but his father and two brothers were seiaed and imprisoned by 
Hasan on the ground that they were corresponding with ele¬ 
ments in ‘Anaiaa to the detriment of his regime. At night how¬ 
ever they escaped firom the prison, only to be pursued and slain, 
all except Mudhj, the younger brother who escaped to tell the 
story. ‘AbduUah rather lighdy agreed to take action against 
Hasan al Muhanna; and in due course he reached ‘Analza with 
a conridcrabic force to give effect to fus decision. Meanwhile 
Hasan had appealed to Muhammad ibn Rashid, whose prompt 
arrival at Buralda appears to have cooled the ardour of'Abdul¬ 
lah. At any rate he broke camp, and returned to Riyadh with 
nothing accomplished, though the incident is of interest as being 
the first show of hands, as it were, between Hail and Riyadh, 

It was Hasan al Muhanna who, no doubt with the approval 
of his declared protector, took the offensive against Sa‘ndi terri¬ 
tory, thougb he suffered defeat and considerable material loss 
in his attempt to capture the town of Shaqra during the spring 
months of 1877. But later in the year Hasan joined Muhammad 
ibn Rashid in a raid against the ‘Ataiba in the same neighbour¬ 
hood! ^d the crops of the village of Ushaiqir, already badly 
damaged by a serious invasion of locusts, were pillaged by the 
passing marauders, who also helped themselves liberally to the 
ripening dates of the extensive palm-groves. It was now the 
turn of the ‘Alaiyan family, disappointed by the result of their 
approaches to Riyadh, to try their luck with Ibn Rashid. But 
the three principal members of the deputation which visited 
him, including Ibrahim ibn ‘Abdul-Muhsin himself were way¬ 
laid and killed by Hasan al Muhanna at Abqariya on their way 
back to 'Analza from Hail, 

The only other significant event of 1877 was the death of the 
Sharif of Mecca, 'Abd ullah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Aun, who was 
succeeded by his brother Husain, to the exclusion of his sons, 
*Ali and Muhammad. The visit of Charles Doughty to Hail 
and the Qpsim during this year and the next passes unnoticed 
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by the record of Ibn 'Isa* who goes out of hk way to remark 
that nothing of note occurred m Najd du^ring the four years 1878 
to 1881 inclusive. That may indeed be partly true of *AbduI- 
lahk curtailed dominiom. With the Hasa irrevocably lost to 
the Turks* and the Qa^im dkereedy left to its mdependence 
under the more or less open protection of Muhammad ibn 
Rashid* to say nothing of the presence in al Khaij of the dis¬ 
gruntled sons of Sa'ud: there was little that 'Abdullah could do 
to restore the waning prestige of hk dynasty. 

Meanwhile Muhammad ibn Rashid was more interested io 
developing his influence northwards to the Jauf oasis and Wadi 
Sirhan, at which the Turks were nibbling in ostensible support 
of the Ruwala tribe and its chief* Sattam ibn Shavian. A small 
Turkkh force had* somewhat before this time* been sent to garri-^ 
son Jauf under a lace^saving agreement with Muhammad ibn 
Rashid; but the conduct of the troops had produced a local 
rising which forced them to retreat. In general the oasis re¬ 
mained loyal to the Hall connection* while Muhammad slowly 
but surely extended his influence up Wadi Sirhan almost to the 
Hauran border. 

Muhammad was unquestionably the big man of Arabia at 
thk time. Having staved off Turkkh expansionism in the north* 
he shunned every temptation to interfere with their actinides 
in the Hasa and in the Hijaz^ in both of which there was con¬ 
siderable dissatisfaction with the directness and completeness of 
Turkish control- Sharif Husain had fallen a victim to this dk- 
Gonlcnt* being murdered in 1B80 on account of hk acquiescence 
in thk state of affairs. And the Turks took advantage of the 
incident to make a dynastic change in the Amirate of Mecca. 
*Abdui-Muttalib ibn Ghalib of the Dhawi Zaid line* who had 
held the post from 1851 to 1856^ was recalled to become Amir. 
This experiment however proved unsatisfactory* and he was 
deposed in 1882 in favour of *Aun al Raflq* another brother of 
the mufdercd Husain and hk predecessor. He W'as destined to 
see the beginnings though not the completion* of the Hijaz rail¬ 
way in the early years of the twendeth century* as he reigned 
until his death in 1905: leaving behind him a peculiarly pleasant 
reputation for charm and efflcicncy. 

As for ^Abdullah* Muhammad was content to play him as a 
eat pla >'3 a mouse before devouring it; and indeed all he had to 
do was to let his inevitable victim pave his own way to perdition. 
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Not that he did not give full rein to his extraordinary capacity 
for political intrigue, for there is httle doubt that he had sized 
up every potential weapon in his armouryj and had come to an 
undemanding with the leading personalities of most of the pro- 
wnecs of ^Abdullah*s shrunken realm against any crisis that 
might develop m their affairs. 

This was certainly the case with Majma^a and the province 
of Sudair in general,, which came out in assertion of their inde¬ 
pendence in i88z* ^AbduUah gathered his clans of'Aridh and 
his *Ataiba levies to march on Majma^a, whose leaders appealed 
to Ibn Rashid for the help he had abeady promised them in 
principle. Muhammad promptiy responded by bringing a large 
force down to Buraida^ where he was joined by Hasan al 
Muhanna and his Qasim contingenL Thus reinforced, he ad¬ 
vanced as far as Zilfi ■ and the news of his approach was enough 
to send * Abdullah scutthng back to Riyadh after a fruitless siege 
of forty days« Muhammad then spent some da)^ at Majma'a, 
ordering its affairs^ and appointed one of his own men from 
Hallj Sulaiman ibn Sami, as governor on his behalf, before re¬ 
turning home. Without ostentation or serious exertion he had 
added another province to his realm; and this fact should have 
been a warning to * AbduUah, whichj as we shall see, he ignored 
for another throw with fate in due course. 

Meanwhile it was the Sa^ud branch of the family that took up 
the challenge of Ibn Rashid’s growing dominance in Kajd. The 
*Ataiba tribe provided the bulk of the force recruited by Mu- 
hammad} the eldest of Sa^’ud^s sons; and the army lay at the 
wells of‘Arwa in the 'Ardh district, where it was attacked by 
the combined forces of Ibn Rashid and Hasan al Muhanna. 
The home tribe was defeated, and Muhammad withdrew to al 
Khaij to prepare for another expedition during the same season 
(spring of 1&83}: this time against the Mutair in the eastern 
desert, from whom he captured a good booty of camels and 
other stock, though one of his brothers, 'Abdul-Rahman, was 
killed in the encounter. 

The winter of 1883/4 ^ season of bountiful rains and fre¬ 

quent floods in the v^cys. And 'Abdullah took the field early 
in January, vaguely planning to bring the people ofMajma^a 
to hed. From his advanced base at Shaqra he sent out his sum¬ 
monses to the clam for a general muster in the Hamada plain, 
at the rich pasture-tract of Umm al 'Asaftr. The now familiar 
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aUiaace of Hail and Buraida sprang into action in defence of the 
new protegd ; and almost inevitably the battle, which now took 
place, ended in the complete discomJiture and flight of 'Abdul¬ 
lah and hie allies, Muhammad ibn Rashid retnained in the 
Hamada to reorganise the administration of the districts on both 
sides. The principal citizens of the villages and towns ofWashm 
and Sudair obeyed his summons to appear before him; and it is 
recorded that he appointed a governor for each of the vUlages 
of the two provinces . This was the first actual clash in arms be¬ 
tween the suzerain and the vassal, but Muhammad's actions 
after the battle made it clear that he now considered the roles 
reversed. The Najdi (Wahhabi) annalist notes at this point that 
Ibn Rashid had now begun to covet the realm ofNajd, while 
he was bring encouraged in the process by interested folk. 

By the end of August TB84 'Abdullah was sufficiently roused 
to a sense of what was happening behind his back to send his 
brother, Muhammad, to Hall with a friendly letter for Ibn 
Rashid. The envoy was received with honour, and was back in 
Riyadh on October aist with a princely gift from Muhaimn i^d, 
who freely and without reserve restored to 'AbduUah’^s Juris¬ 
diction the two provinces which he had virtually annexed earlier 
in the year. But Muhammad knew that the gift would come 
back to him with compound interest in due course. Dissension 
and strife were already at work in all the territory still ruled by 
‘Abdullah; and the end was not far off. Incidentally the record 
of the historian, Ibrahim ibn 'Isa, ceases abruptly at this point, 
with a note by a later copyist that his story of the following 
thirty-eight years had been oSirially suppressed. From now on 
thcrriorc wc have to follow another guide through the intri¬ 
cacies of Wahhabi history, though there seems reason to suspect 
that ‘Abdul-Rahman ibn Nasir's record, entitled at Sa*d w‘al 
Majd, constitutes the missing part of his predecessor's narrative, 
subjected to nsuch superfid^ cancellation and marginal correc¬ 
tion, The style is recognisably the same, while the rapcd le d 
portions, easily legible in the manuscript, somehow seem to ring 
truer to type than the often laboured efforts of the new editor to 
change the tone of the picture. At any rate we have the advan¬ 
tage of both versions to choose from. 

Be that all as it may, the new author, having copied word for 
word his predecessor's record of events for several yeara pre¬ 
ceding the point DOW reached, begins the sequel with the Muslim 
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year 1303* which opened on October loth, 1885* and with the 
seizure and imprisonment of the nnfortkmate ^AbdiiUaJi at 
Riyadh by his nephews, the sons of Sa*udj who assumed control 
of the government. This was Muhammad ibn Rashid's chance 
to show his friendship towards ^AbduUah^ and at the s^e time 
to spread his mantle over what remained of the Wahhabi realm. 
He posted down to Riyadh with a large forcCj before which the 
sons of Sa'ud withdrew to a] Khaij; released * Abdullah from 
prison, and took him back mth him to Hall for his greater 
safety; and appointed one of his most trusted lieutenants, the 
very efheient but entirely ruthless Salim al Subhan^ as governor 
of Riyadh. Versions differ as to whether ^Abdul-Rahman was 
also carried away to Hail at this time, and it seems probable 
that it vras not till nearly two years later that he did go there to 
visit his brother. Nor does there appear to be any record of the 
whereabouts of Muhammad ibn Faisal at thk time; and we hear 
no more of him until the latter part of 1890, when we find him 
in Riyadh. He had probably been there all the time since 
'Abdullah's departure for Hait« 

During the autumn of 1886, following iuddentally on a spring 
season of good rains^ there was trouble in al Kharj between the 
always turbulent sons of Sa'ud and the local people, who ap¬ 
pealed to Salim al Subhan for redress. A posse of soldiers, under 
one Shunaif, was sent down to deal with the matter, and three 
of the sons of Sa^ud were killed, namely Muhammad and Sa^d 
and 'Abdullah, in cold blood. Another son, *Abdul-Rahman, 
had previously fallen in battle at Umm al 'Asafir, while the re¬ 
maining son, ^Abdul-^AzU, was at this time on a visit to Hall^ 
where he was imprisoned by Ibn Rashid for the time being. His 
son, Sa'ud, a child of two at this time, was to plague his cousin, 
the late king, with pretensions to the throne during the early 
part of the twentieth century^ though he later became one of his 
staunchest supporters, and is still alive. 

The seasonal rains were again abundant; and Ibn Rashid was 
out raiding in the 'Ataiba country* when he met the tribe as¬ 
sembled in strength at 'Arwa, the scene of an earlier encounter 
in 1883. At first the Badawm, under Muhammad ibn Hindi, 
seemed to be getting the better of the fight; but the timdy 
arrival of Hasan al Muhanna with a strong Qasim contingent 
enabled Ibn Rashid to rout the tribesmen, and appropriate 
their herds and camp equipmenL The following autumn (1887) 
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was again bountiful of rain and floods; and Ibn Rashid directed 
his seasonal raiding against the ‘Ajman, again accompanied by 
the Buraida chief. And the story of the next year was much the 
same sort of thing, with the ‘Ataiba once more the victims of his 
cxcuisions. 

Meanwhile, in response to bitter complaints from Riyadh, he 
had dismissed the truculent Salim al Subhan from his post, and 
appointed the milder Fahhad ibn Rakhis as governor in 1887. 
And during the winter of 1889/90 his raiding was of a more 
ambitious character, extendii^ to the BUU and Juhaina country 
of the Hijaa. On his return from this expedition he found his 
guest, ‘AbduOah ibn Faisal, seriously ill, and readily acceded to 
his request to be allowed to return to Riyadh with his brother, 
‘Abdul-Rahman. Not only did he grant permission for his re^ 
turn, but he reinstated ‘Abdullah in his full sovereign rights 
over his homeland. But the generosity of Muhammad was of 
little avail to the side prince, who died soon after bis arrival at 
Riyadh, on November a4th, 1889, It was twenty-four years 
since he had succeeded his distinguished father as the lawful 
monarch of a realm extending from Jabal Shammar to the 
‘Uman hinterland, and from the Fcisian Gulf to the Hijaz and 
Yaman borders. His incompetence had dissipated thij; vast 
heritage; and he had not hesitated to call in foreign aid to prop 
up his tottering throne, with the result that strangcis had an¬ 
nexed the districts they had come to save. little remained to 
him but his home district of al 'Atidh, and quite nominal 
sovereignty over Washm and Sudair, when he was carried off 
to Hail to eke out his last years in exile. He had spent no 
than one third of his reign as a homeless fugitive, while others 
ruled in his stead at the centre of a disintegrating realm. By all 
accounts a man of charm and urbanity, he stan^ convicted by 
his record of an utter lack of wisdom. He must have been nearly 
seventy at the time of his death. 

It fell to his younger brother, ‘Abdul-Rahman, then nearly 
forty, to preside over the obsequies of his father’s empire. On 
the death of his brother, he did not hesitate to take his place in 
spite of the presence of an elder brother, Muhammad, who had 
frequently played an active part in the military campaigns 
of his time, but had apparently no political ambitions. 
‘Abdul-Rahman immediately reported his brother’s death and 
his own assumption of power to Ibn Rashid, requesting at the 
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same time the removal of the Rashidi repreaentadvc at Riyadh* 
Fahhad ibn Rakhis- Muhammad^ agreeing to a proposal which 
had not suggested that the maja should be replaced by another* 
reappointed the ferocious Salim al Subhan to repr'eseni him at 
the Wahhabi capital and, it was suspected, to keep a dose watch 
on its new ruler. The date of Salim's arrival is not recorded; 
but on the traditional Td hohday following the pilgrimage 
ceremony at * Arafat (July 29 th, 1889) Saiim* in accordance with 
custom, asked kave to wait upon ‘^Abdul-Rahman and other 
members of the royal family present in Riyadh to convey the 
seasonal greetings of his master. This was a formality easily 
arranged; but *AbduI-Rahman may weU have had ground for 
Suspecting treachery. It was* in any case* he that took the 
initiative in the matter; and Salim and his officers were attacked 
and some of them slain immediately on theLr entry into the 
audience chamber* though Salim himself appears to have made 
good his escape^ The fat was now in the fijx; the young Datid 
had deliberately challenged GoHathl And there would be the 
devil to pay, ^AbdubRahman saw to his powder and his forti- 
heations; and fortune seemed to favour him with an unexpected 
development In the Qaaim. For some reason* of which the de¬ 
tails are not clear* though it was probably to be explained in 
terms of the perennial rivalry of fiuraida arid "Anaida* the 
people of Qasim had been ohended by Ibn Rashid p Seeking 
allies to meet the trouble that w'ould come to them* they wrote 
to *Abdul-Rahman* promising him their allegiance and request¬ 
ing his support. 

But Ibn Rashid was too quick for the new alliance. Marching 
rapidly on his main objeedvej Riyadh* he sent messengers to 
*Ajiaka with assurances of his friendly sentiments towards its 
leaders and people. On arrival at Riyadh he found the town 
too strongly fortified and defended to be taken by assault; and 
settled down to besiege it, while harrying Its supply routes and 
outlying settlements, and destroying its palm-grov^, in which 
no fewer than 8*000 palms are said to have been cut down. After 
forty fruitless days of such activities, he suggested negotiations 
for a peaceful settlement of all differences. To this 'Abdul- 
Rahman agreed: sending out a deputation headed by his 
brother Muhammad* and including among others the chief 
priest, Shaikh "Abdullah ibn *Abdul-Latif, and 'Abdul- 
Rahman^s ten-year-old son* ^Abdul-^Aziz* who thus made his 
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deiui on a stage which he was to dominate so completely when 
be came to man’s c 3 ta.tc* The matters at issue were easily and 
rapidly settled on the ba^is that Iba Rashid should raise the 
siege of Riyadh^ and go home m peace, while *Abdul-Rahman 
sbotild continue to occupy the throne of his ancestors. It is im- 
hkely that either party seriously intended this arrangement to 
be final or permanent. The one had much lost ground to 
recovers vhde the other had hut little more to win to make his 
dream of empire a reality. It was *Abdul-R-ahman who took 
the mitiadve in breaking the truce. 

Disappointed at Riyadh, Ibn Rashid decided to square 
accounts with the people of Qasim, where Hasan al Muhannas 
now apparendy f^en from graces had made common cause 
with Zamil al Sulaim, the chief of *Anms:a, to throw off the 
yoke of Hail. Ibn Rashid, having collected a large force from 
the tribes of Shammar, Dhafir, Harb and even the MuntaBq of 
^Iraq, marched down to the neighbourhood of Mulaida at the 
edge of the vast rolling sands of al Dhahi in mid'Qasim, while 
the confederates took up their position about the palm-groves 
of Qaua*a. For some days there was light skirmishing on both 
sides, in which Ibn Rashid’s troops suffered heavier losses than 
the enemy. He then moved westward towards the DhuUa^a 
ridge to lure the Qasim troops into more open ground, where 
his superior cavalry had them at their mercy. In the bitter 
struggle which ensued Zamil al Sulaim himself was killed, as 
well as ten principal per^ns of the Buraida conringent- The 
total casualties of the confederates are given as 600 men; and 
Ibn Rashidas victory was dedsive enough in all conscience. The 
Qasim was at his mercy, and he camped at the village of Rafi*a 
to receive the submission of its towns and villages. Hasan al 
Muhanna, wounded in the battle, surrendered, and was sent 
with other members ofhb family as prisoners to Hall, where he 
died some five years later. Salim al Subhan was appointed 
governor of Buraida in his place, while at ’Anaiza another mem¬ 
ber of the Sulaim family^ 'Abdullah ibn Yahya, was appointed 
in the place of the dead Zamil under the general control of 
Salim. The battle of Mulaida had been fought on January s ist, 
1891, leaving Muhamm&d ibn Rashid the undisputed arbiter 
of the fortunes of Najd, thongh he preferred to go home for a 
rest before dealing with the now simple problem of Riyadh. 

^AbduURahman had shown his hand by vigorous prepara- 
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tions to go to the aid of his Qasim allies- He was however too 
late for the vital battle^ the news of which reached him on his 
arrival at Juraifa in the Hamada plain. Realising that the 
game was up, and returning precipitately to Riyadh, he made 
hasty preparations for departure from his capital with his family 
and all other members of the House of Sa^ud, except his brother, 
Muhammad, who remained behind to await the coming of Ibn 
Rashid. Meanwhile 'Abdul-Rahman wandered in the eastern 


desert^ awaidng a reply from Shaiih *Isa of Bahrain to his re¬ 
quest that his women-folk and children should be allowed 
asylum there pending developments of the situation- The 
Shaikh’s answer was of course favourable j and, having thus 
placed his dependants out of reach of trouble, he seems to have 
collected a following of Badawin and to have actually returned 
to Riyadh* though with no intention of remaining there. His 
next step was to seek refuge at Hurahmla; but Ibn Rashid had 
no sexjner received news of this than he came down with a large 
force to Barra. Thence he launched a surprise attack on the 
fugitives at Huraimila* whence ^Abdul-Rahman and his fol¬ 
lowers escaped very narrowly to wander again in the desert: 
awaiting replies to their appeals to the Turks in the Hasa and 
the Shaikh of Kuwait for permission to settle down in their 
territories. On the refusal of both, he proceeded tov^ards the 
end of the year to Qatar, where he spent two months* during 
which further parleys with the Turks took place* until, through 
the good offices of Hafidh Pasha, the Alutasarxif of the Hasa, the 
Ottoman Government agreed to make him a monthly allow¬ 
ance of Go gold Urss and gave him permission to settle down 
with his family anywhere he liked within territory under their 
influence. His choice fell on Kuwait, as the most suitable place 
from which to watch the trend of events in Najd out of reach of 


the malice of its new master* 

Meanwhile Ibn Rashid had proceeded after the Huraimila 
incident to the occupation of Riyadh, whose circuit wall and 
other fortifications he demolished* though he left Muhammad 
ibn Faisal in charge as Amir on his behair. But this was only a 
temporary arrangement, for in the following year, in conse¬ 
quence of complaints from the people of Riyadh that their 
defenceless conation w^as exposing them to Badawin raids on 
their crops and cattle, one ^Ajlan of Hail was appointed to the 
Amirate of Riyadh* and charged with the proper defence of the 
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inhabiunts. The Najd of the Wahhabis had become aa ia- 
significant province of an alien dynasty. Its history becomes 
entirely parochial^ with the record of deaths of notables and of 
the minor administrative appomtments made from time to time 
by Ibn Rashidj who seems to have had little to occupy his 
attention but the customary winter raids against various 
Badawin bribes. 

At the end of 1B94 however an event occurred at Kuwait 
which must have given him food for thought. '‘Abdu!-Rahman*s 
host, Muhammad ibn Sabah, and his brother^ Jarrah, were 
assassinated by another brother^ Mubarak, who assumed the 
chiehainship of the town and its tribs^. He was destined to 
exercise great influence on the affairs of Arabia during the next 
twenty years; and he was never unmindful of the fact that the 
presence in bis town of the wdled remnants of the Sa*ud family 
was an asset of inestimable value in his political activiti^. It 
was at his feet, as it were, that the young ‘Abdul-*Aziz Icamed 
the statecraft, which was to stand him in good stead. 

So the talc of simple desert events goes on as the years slip 
away, with Muhammad ibn Rashid firmly In the saddle and 
none to challenge his supremacy. The total eclipse of the sun 
on July iith, iSgfij may have seemed to some to forebode 
disaster, though nothing more serious happened than the death 
from tetanus in the same month of Ibrahim al * Askar, the Amir 
of Majma^a. It was not till December, 1897^ that the great man 
himself, Muhammad ibn Rashid, passed away, full of years and 
honour: to be succeeded by hb nephew, *Abduh‘Aziz ibn 
Mit^ab ibn Rashid, a young man of about thirty at the time, 
who was destined to dissipate within a decade the great heritage 
committed to him by his uncle* 


Chapter p 
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W ITH the death of Muhai^mad ibn Rashid, the little 
principality of Kuwait became for a time the pivot of 
d csert politics as well as a focus of interna tioual rivalry 
and tension. The Turks had lost an ally of inestimable value in 
Central Arabia, and were probably well aware of the lact that 
they could not count very heavily on his successor at Hall. 
^Abdul-Aziz ibn Mit^ab ibn Rashid could not be reckoned in 
the same class as the Sa^dun chiefe of the ^Iraq Muntafiq or 
Shaikh Mubarak al Sabah, though, with suitable support in the 
shape of money and arms, he would have a certain nuisance 
value* It it unlikely that Sa*dun Pasha himself ever entertained 
any ambition to rule in Central Arabia: he was probably quite 
content with his dominant posidon in lower Uraq, and regarded 
the desert merely as an arena for the normal raids and joustings 
of the period. It was different with Mubarak, who certainly 
had dreams of stepping into the shoes of the dead Muhammad. 
With the principal members of the Sa'ud family as his guests in 
exile, he had strong cards to pl^Ys though he could not Ibresee 
the way the game would go, almost from the start. The over¬ 
bearing behaviour of the new Ibn Rashid towards his sulyects 
tended to encourage his optimism; and it was not long before 
the British Govermnent, alarmed at the Turco-German Drang 
nach Kuwait m the interests of the Bcrhn- Baghdad railway, set 
his feais at rest so far as Kuwait itself was concerned by under¬ 
taking to protect it against any foreign aggression. Mubarak^s 
bands were thus free for adventures in the desert, and he had its 
key in his pocket, as it were. He could also coimt on the co¬ 
operation of the Muntafiq in excursions into Ibn Rashid's terri¬ 
tories, whence emanated the normal Badawin raids against the 
marches of Traq. 

Actually it was Ibn Rashid who took the inidative m the 
maitcn In the autumn of 1S98 he paid a visit to the neighbour^ 
hood of Riyadh to sec that all was well in the Wahhabi home¬ 
land, of which his uncle had been the effective ruler for a dozen 
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years. The notables and rdigioiia leadei? of the capital came 
out to do homage to their new sovereign; and, having satisfied 
himsdf that the local goveraorj "Ajlan^ had the situation well 
in hand^ he indulged in a raid against the Dawasir tribe in the 
Maruta district before returning home, enriched by their booty* 
And in the following autumnas the result of correspondence 
with certain disgruntled citbens of Kuwait, then living in volun¬ 
tary exile at Basra, he turned his attention to the east* After an 
ordinary raid against the Badawin of the 'Iraq border, he march¬ 
ed io force in the direction of Kuwait Here he encountered and 
defeated the local forces and their Muntafiq allies, pursuing the 
latter as far as Samawa on the Euphrates, where he rctnaincd 
some lime before returning to Hail for the summer. 

The first autu mn of the new century saw further developments 
in the situation, with both sides ready for the fray, "Abdui- 
Rahman ibn Sa'ud conducted a raid on the Qahtan as far 
inland as the Sudair proidncc; and returned to report that con¬ 
ditions were favourable for more serious operadous* Meanwhile 
Ibn Rashid had again approached the marches of ‘Iraq; 
settling down for the winter in the Hajara desert to take advan* 
tage of any opening that might develop* While here he received 
news that Mubarak al Sabah, with a strong force Including 
Sa‘dun Pasha and his Muntafiq tribesmen and a contingent of 
the Dhafir tribe, as well as the Sa‘udi princes, to whose call the 
*Ajman and Mutair tribes had rallied in strength, had left 
Kuwait for the Shauki valley beyond the Dahna saudU, whence 
it had reached Buraida, the capital of the QasiziL Ibn Rashid 
took up the challenge without hesitadon; striking camp and 
marching west with all speed* Meanwhile the young ^Abdul- 
‘Aziz, having received the reluctant permission of his father 
and Mubarak, had gone off from Shauki with a strong force to 
try his luck at Riyadh, which he actually entered over the ruins 
of its dismantled walls, though he could make no impression on 
the two forts in which the Rashidi garrison had taken refuge to 
withstand a siege- Actually the issue was to be settled for the time 
being on the battlefield of Sarif near fiuraida, where in February 
1901 the full force of the allies was thrown a^inst Ibn Rashid* 
They were decisively defeated, and fied in confusion towards 
Kuwait, pursued by the enemy, who showed no mercy to the 
fugitives who fdJ iuto their hands* *Abdul-^Azh ibn Sa^ud, on 
receiving the news of this disaster, withdrew hastily from Riyadh. 
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And I bn Ka^hid was left to celebrate his victory by savage treat¬ 
ment of Buraida and other towns of the Qasim for their defec- 
tioDj while he sent the ferocious Salim ibn Subhan to teach the 
people of Riyadh a similar lesson. 

Ibn Rashid could now revert to the original plan^ which had 
tahen him to Hajara in the autumn. It was clear that he 
had come to an understanding with the Turks to attack Kuwait^ 
whose defences had obviously been shaken by the battle of Sari£ 
He now moved to Halar al Batin in force, and was soon before 
the walls of Jahra^ a village on the inner edge of the bay of 
Kuwait Mubarak appealed to the British, who sent a warship 
to bombard the enemy camp. In such circumstances Ibn 
Rashidj after two or three weeks of firtik siegCj withdrew to his 
base camp at Hafar, and thence to Hail for the usual summer 
rccessp His victory at Sarif had proved a pyrrhic affair and the 
initiative was now to pass to his foes. 

Mubarak and ^Abdul-Rahman ibn Sa*ud, discouraged by 
their recent defeat, seemed to have no stomach for further 
adventures in the desert for the time being. But the young 
*AbduI-*AaIz, now in his twenty-first year^ was itching to be 
active: and may even have been encouraged by hts personal 
experiences of the winter to harbour drean^s of another attempt 
on Riyadh^ Not without misgivings, Mubarak and his father 
gave their approval to his plans for an excursion into the desert 
during the autumn of ]9 gi- With forty retainers of the family, 
he left Kuwait, gathering Badawin reinibreements as he went 
and raiding hostile tribes as far apart as the Hasa border (then 
under Turkish occupation) and the approaches to Sudair. By 
December he bad reached the watering of Haradh (now an im¬ 
portant oil-bearing area), to settle down there for the Ramdhan 
fast. No sooner was it ended than he girt up his loins for the 
great adventure, which culmmated fi.ve days later, on January 
15th, 1902, in his recovery of Riyadh^ The details of that 
dramatic tale have been told too often to need repetition here* 
The Rashidi governor, ^Ajlan^ was slain with many members 
of his garrison; and the astonMed citizens of Riyadh hastened 
to pledge their loyalty to a Sa*ud once more, as in the days of 
yore. Within a month the walls, long since demolished by 
Muhammad ibn Rashid, had risen again to throw their pro¬ 
tective arms round the Wahhabi capital. 

Ibn Sa^udl's fitnl care now was to arrange for the transport of 
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his fathtr and the rest of the family from Kuwait to Riyadh, 
where a triumphal reception was prepared for them* Father 
and son then settled down to discuss the problems cotdrondTig 
the new ^^giInei and it was easily arranged between them that, 
while *Abdul-Rahman should retain the title of Tmam as the 
head of the dynasty, his son should be the eflfcctive head of the 
State and commander of the army- In practice thU somewhat 
anomalous position created no difficulty, as the sou always 
deferred to the father in matters of ceremonial, while the father 
never interfered with affairs of State, on which his mature 
coumel was always unreservedly at the disposal of the son* 
Thus was bom an association of great charm, based on the 
interplay of paternal pride and filial respect, which was destiued 
to endure, unclouded by the slight^t Action or disagreement, 
until the Imam ‘Abdul-Rahman's death in 1928 at the ripe age 
of seventy-eight. And, as much of this long period was inevit¬ 
ably spent by the son in the field, it fell to the father to act as 
his deputy in all matters concemiiig the central administration 
at the capital. 

I bn Sa"ud was now free to busy himself with the herculean 
task of restoring the position of his dynasty in the provinces, m 
perfect confidence that all would be wed in his absence. He 
proceeded in person to re-establish control in the southern pro¬ 
vinces and in the tribal areas, which had never taken very 
kindly to the rule of Ibn Rashid. Al Khaij and Aflaj, Hauta and 
Hariq were visited in turn to receive the allegiance of their 
chiefe and citizensj and Wadi Dawasir sent a deputation to 
pledge its loyalty, while the Qahtan tribe was attacked and 
despoiled at Haliban to demonstrate the new ruler*a detemiina- 
don to rule m fact as well as in name. 

The northern provinces had to be left for a future occasion, 
as the local loyalists were not in a position to challenge the dg 
jurisdiction of the Rashidi governors. Ibn Rashid himself 
was slow in reacting to the new situadon in the south ■ and it was 
not dll the autumn of 1902 that he was in a position to march 
south. Making his headquarters at Raghaba at the edge of the 
Tuw'aiq range, he sent out scouting parties to tamper with the 
allegiance of the Hasa tribes of *AJman and Murra; but Ibn 
Sa‘ud countered this move by sending his brother, Muhammad, 
and his cousin, 'Abdullah ibn JUuwi, to foil his intrigues. 
With the adhesion of the Murra tribe to the Sa^udi cause the 
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uncertain attitude of the ^Ajman could safely be discounted in 
the coming struggle. So, with Ibn Rashid encamped at Rag- 
haba, Ibn Sa‘ud was free to mate his plans for drawing him 
into battle. His first move was to leave Riyadh to the protection 
of its own walls and native garrison, while he marched to Hair 
in Wadi Hanifa, whence he proceeded to Hauta to mobilise its 
doughty ddaens. At the same time he despatched Muhammad 
ai Sudairi with a strong force to occupy Dilam* the capital of 
al Khaijj while his brother Sa*d went to Hariq to recruit 
reinforcements. 

Ibn Rashid, evidently puzzled by these tactics, moved forward 
to the Hassi weUs at the mouth of the Haisiya pass, where his 
sojourn was disturbed by an outbreak of fever among his troops. 
After some delay, which was perhaps from his point of view 
more serious than tlie casualties suiiered from the disease, he 
proceeded to Banban, whence a rapid movement down Wadi 
Sulaiy brought him to Khaij, Intending an assault on Dilam, 
he reached and occupied the neighbouring palm-groves of 
Na'jan just too late for effective action. He was unaware of the 
fact that Ibn Sa'^ud himself had arrived at Dilam the previous 
night with a strong forces and, when he launched his troops to 
the attack next morning, they came under a withering fire 
from the well-concealed defenders in the Dilam palm-groves 
and were forced to retreat in some disorder. The Sa^udi 
cavalry were launched against them in the open ground be¬ 
tween the two oases; but Ibn Rashid rallied his men, and a 
fierce battle raged from noon to sunset. The initial set-back had 
however been too decisive a factor to counteract in the face of 
a much latter force than be had reckoned tvidi ; and Ibn Rashid 
withdrew during the night to SuJaimiya at the eastern extremity 
of the province, whence, on sighting the puTSuing Sa^udi 
cavalryj he marched rapidly up Wadi Sulaiy to reach in due 
course the relative safety of the distant wells of Hafar al *Atk. 

In describing this decisive batde in later years, Ibn Sa^ud 
always admitted that things might have gone ill for his cause 
had Ibn Rashid been aware of one vital factor* It was true 
that he had plenty of men, but his stock of ammunition had 
been all but exhausted during the conflict- The cavalry pursuit 
had been litdc more than a gesture of defiance; but it had served 
its purpose* Ibu Rashid, nothing daunted by his defeat at 
Dilam, remained undisturbed at Hafar al *Atk, to spend the 
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remaining months of the campaigning season of 1902/3 raiding 
in various directions* Successes against the ^Ataiba near Arta- 
wiya and against the Subai^ and Suhul in the Dahna sands 
tempted him into Kuwait territory^ where a raid against the 
'Araibdar tribesmen not far from the town itself seriously 
alarmed Shaikh Mubarak. An urgent message was sent to Ibn 
Sa'ud for help; and it was not long before he^ no doubt in¬ 
fluenced by the urgent need of replenishing his ammunition^ 
appeared before the town with a large force (lOjOOO men it is 
said)* Here he was joined by the Shaikh's son Jabfr with a 
further 4,000 men for an impressive demonstration offeree in 
the eastern desert, during which the Mutair allies of Ibn Rashid 
under ^Ammash al Duwish wxre attacked and despoiled in the 
Sutnman district* 

Meanwhile Ibn Rashid, having rapidly returned to Ms camp 
at Hafar al *Atk and learning of Ibn Sa*ud's visit to Kuwait, 
decided to make a bid for Riyadh itself Arriving unnoticed 
under cover of night at the hillock of Abu Makhruq within sight 
of the town, he settled down to await the davra* But, unfortun¬ 
ately for hiim, the presence of his army was noticed by a Badawi 
proceeding to the capital; and, the alarm being given, the citi¬ 
zens proceeded to man tlic fortifications in strength. A surprise 
attack being now out of the question, Ibn Rashid could do h ttlc 
more than vent his rage on the surrounding palm-groves, in 
which a few unoffenditig peasants were killed and considerable 
damage done. There was also some desultory fighting before 
the walls between sortie parties of the citizens and groups of the 
attacking force^ But the initiative had been lost; and on the 
second day Ibn Rashid decided to abandon the attempt and to 
withdraw northwardSp He never came south again. 

His main concern now was to place the provinces farther 
north (Washm, Sudair and Majma^a) in a fit state of defence 
to resist any attempt by Ibn Sa^ud to recover thcm« A fort 
was buBt at Tharmida in Wasbm and a strong garrison left 
there to defend it, while garrisons were similarly placed at 
Majma^a and Raudhat al Sudair. Shaqra, the capital of Washm, 
being already sufficiently secured in his interests, he could afford 
to retire into the Qasim province and await developments, Ibn 
Sa’ud, on his return to Riyadh from Kuwait, found himself in 
undisputed control not only of Ms home province of al 'Aridh 
(including Riyadh) but also of all the southern provinces of 
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Najd. And the Ent news that came iksm the front after his 
arrival was to the effect that Musa^id ibn Suwailim^ who had 
been despatched hy the Imam "Abdul-Rahman to occupy the 
northern districts in the wake of the retiring enemy, had not 
only fulfilled his mission faithfully but had exceeded his instruc- 
tions by launching an attack on Shaqra, The Rashidi com¬ 
mander, Suwaigh, had however made no attempt to defend the 
place, and had fled to the new fort at Tharmida, whither he 
had been followed by Musahd after his unopposed occupation 
of the Washm capitaL Reinforcements were despatched immedi¬ 
ately under “Abdullah ibn Jiluwi to the Washm province; but 
it would seem that the now isolated garrison of Tharmida had 
evacuated the fort under cover of night before their arrival. 
Meanwhile other forces from Riyadh had reached the Sudair 
province^ where resistance was met with only at Raudha. This 
was soon overcome however, and the garrison fled to Majma'a, 
At this stage Ibn Sa“ud appears to have come up north to 
direct operations in per^n, while Ibn Rashid, arriving ma Zilfi 
at 'Ashaira on the eastern confines of Sudair to try to restore 
the situation^ could do little more than destroy some un¬ 
defended villages before retiring from the scene for good. At 
this the people of Majma^a lost no time in seeking the clemency 
of Ibn Sa“ud for their past lapses from grace; and the town of 
Zilfi also surrendered. Thus the whole defence system for these 
provinces, hastily organised by Ibn Rashid before his retreat to 
the Qasim, had collapsed incontinently on the appearance of 
the Sa“udi forcra. The coming fight for the vital province of 
Qasim confronted both commanders with serious problems* 
Ibn Rashid had obviously begun to realise that his positioo 
was precarious in the extreme owing to the desertion of his 
cause by the villages and tribes which had hitherto been at his 
disposal. He still had the resources of the Qasim available for 
the feeding of his army so long as he could remain there; but 
he could not trust the notoriously factious Qusman to stand by 
him if things went ill Indeed it seemed that his only solid hope 
of withstanding the advance of Ibn Sa“ud lay in the dangerous 
alternative of an appeal to the Turks, who would be nothing 
loth to establish a footing in Central Arabia in support of their 
Hasa province: itself the result of their intervention in favour 
of “Abdullah ibn Saud some thirty years before, Ibn Rashid 
decided to clutch at this last straw: sent messages to the Turkish 
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Wali at Baghdad: and proceeded to make temporary arrange¬ 
ments for the defence of the Qasim in anticipatioii of the coming 
of the ^soldiers of the Sultan*. S trong garrisons were placed at 
'Anaiza and Buraida: the latter under the local governor, and 
the former under his own cousin, Majid ibn Hamud, in view 
of the doubtful loyalty of its citizens- An outpost, reinforced by 
Badawin of the Harb tribe, was also thrown out to the province 
of al Sirr under one Husain ibn Jarrad to watch and, if neces¬ 
sary, countor any movement made by the Sa*udi troops. 

As for Ibn Sa%d, the relatively easy occupation of all the 
provinces up to the Qasim frontier had placed him in a some¬ 
what diihcult predicament. The winter drought and the rapa¬ 
city of the Rashidi commanders had denuded the whole area 
under occu pation of all supplies: while he could not count abso¬ 
lutely on local support in the event of his risking an immediate 
advance into the Qarim* Indeed the principal individuab 
known to be in favour of his cause had deemed it wise to remove 
themselves from the Qasim for fear of reprisals by Iba Rashid, 
and were at this, time at Kuwait awaidng developments in Najd. 
Ibn Sa'ud accordingly decided to relum to Riyadh for the time 
being after sending a message to Shaikh Mubarak, requesting 
him to send hh Qasim iHends to join him there. The latter were 
only too anxious for an opportunity of helping in the liberation 
of their homeland from the Rashidi yoke: and a party of about 
300 of them arrived shortly afrer^vards at Riyadh, including 
^Abdul-*Aziz al Sulaim and Salih al Muhanna, chiefs respec¬ 
tively of ^Anaiza and Buraida. 

Ibn Sa'ud now lost no dme m resuming operations. Early in 
March, 1904, he was in contact with Husain ibn Jarrad in the 
district of al Strr, and mOicted a resounding defeat on him and 
his Harb supporters at Faidhat al Sirr. By the end of the 
month, evading the outposts of Majid ibn Hamud, he had 
effected an entry into ^Anaiza by night. The Rashidi deputy 
governor, Fuhaid iibn Subhan, was kiUed; and Ibn Sa*ud him¬ 
self slew Majid^s brother, "Ubaid, But, not content with his sur* 
prisingly easy capture of one of the two principal towns of the 
Qasim, he went forth the same night in search of the cnemy^s 
main body under Majid himself amid the palm-groves of 
Wadi Rima. His attack caught the enemy unawares, and the 
confused fighting in the dark ended with the flight of Majid and 
the capture of his camp and all his stores and equipment. An 
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interesting feature of this episode was that, cither in the Wadi 
Rima camp or at ^Anaiza itself, Iba Sa^ud found his three 
cousins, the grandsons of his uncle, Sa^ud, who bad thrown in 
their lot with Ibn Rashid in the hope of regaining the throne 
of Riyadh for themselves with his help. With a magnanimity, 
which was to become traditional mih him, he forgave them 
unconditionally, and er\Tn offered them the choice of remaining 
with him or rejoining Ibn Rashid. They w'ere to plague him 
often enough thereafter with their pretemious, but for the 
moment they accepted his offer of ]>eace and hospitality. It was 
from this incident that this branch of the family acquired the 
sobriquet of al a term used by the Badawin for camels 

lost in a raid and subsequently recovered in a counter-raid. 

The road to Buraida was now clear, and Ibn Sa^ud had no 
difficulty in occupying the town, though the Rashidi garrison 
refused to surrender and shut itself up in the great castle to with¬ 
stand a siege in the hope of being relieved by Ibn Rashid in due 
course* That hope was not however realised, and after about a 
month of desultory sniping and fighting the garrison snr* 
rendered on terms, and were allowed to nrarch out with their 
arms to rejoin their chief at Halli Ibn Sa^ud was now master 
of the western part of the Qasim, while the eastern part of the 
province, with Its capital Rass, remained at least nominally 
loyal to Ibn Rashid and was soon to become his base of opera^ 
tions. Meanwhile his appeal to the Turks for help was begin¬ 
ning to bear fruit in the shape of eight battalions of regular 
troops, partly from Madina under Sidqi Pasha and partly fh>ra 
Baghdad under Fai^i Pasha, who was in supreme command of 
the whole expeditionary force* 

The surrender of Buraida had taken place in early June 1904: 
and it w^as not many weeks after this that Ibn Rashid began to 
bestir himself Fully supplied by the Turks with money, arms 
and supplies, he was able to recruit a considerable force of 
Badawin from Harb and ^Ataiba, as well as his o%vn Shammar 
tribe* With these and the usual citizen levies and the Turkish 
battalions he moved down to the Qasim, which he reached 
about the end of August in the neighbourhood of al Qara'a. 
Ibn Sa‘ud accepted the challenge, and led his army to al Busar, 
one of the small oases of the district known as al Khubu b. Wdl 
protected against the enemy’s cavalry by the suiroimdlrig sand- 
dunes, he could observe Ibn Rashid’s manoeuvres without 


committing himself to any positive action. Desultory skirmishing 
was the order of the day until Ibn Rashid moved westward to 
the undulating sand-tract of al Shihiyat, where his men could 
find shelter by day in its small scattered palm-grovcSj while his 
cavalry could operate easily in case of need. Ibn Sa'ud re¬ 
sponded with an advance to the extensive palm-groves of al 
Bukairiya, where his army lay in comparative security behind 
the long and fairly high sand-ridges separating it from the 
enemy. The eaqiected attack at dawn on the morrow did not 
materialise; and the Sa*udi troops repaired to the shelter of the 
palm-groves to eke out the beat of the day. At high noon how- 
c\'er the enemy was suddenly upon them. The battle raged 
until nearly sunset. The Sa'udi force, taken unawares by the 
enemy attack in full array, had the advantage of the cover of 
the p alTn -gToves and was able to inflict heavy casualties on the 
attackers; but it could not aSbrd to remain in the oasis afler 
nightfall, when it would run the risk of being over-run by the 
superior numbers of the enemy. Gradually therefore, and 
fighting a rear-guard action, it worked its way back through the 
palms to the sand-ridges behind them. Once there they beat in 
retreat as fast as possible in the growing darkness. 

The Rashidi force remained in possession of the battle-field. 
But at sunset it was their turn to be surprised. The Qaaim con¬ 
tingent, which had arrived too late to take part in the fight and 
was unaware of the retreat of its allies, fell upon the enemy while 
he was gathering up the spoils of the day’s battle. The tables 
had been completely turned, and the RashMi troops suffered 
further grievous casualties as they in turn withdrew from the 
fv fi si*; - It would seem from the somewhat confused accounts of 
this episode which have come down to us that some sort of con¬ 
tact was maintained during the next day or two. But the main 
conflict was over; and the Qusman, having now learned of the 
retreat of the Sa'udi main body and fearing the arrival of 
Rashidi reinforcements, broke off the fight and withdrew to 
th rir base. Ibn Rashid also drew back his forces to his camp at 
al Shihiyat after leaving a contingent at Bukairiya, which was 
subsequently reinforced. The Sa'udi army had meanwhile gone 
right back to ‘Anaixa to regroup, and was in due course joined 
there by the Qasim contingent. Some days later Ibn Sa'ud 
ordered an advance on Bukalriya, where the Rashidi camp was 
over-run by a surprise attack in the dark, and its occupants re- 
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treated to the shelter of the \illagej round which there was bitter 
fighting for the rest of the night undl the Rashidi troops broke 
off the engagement and fied in the direction of al Khabraj 
which they failed to take after several days of siege, during 
which they brought up some gum to bombard the village. 

Ibn Rashid now made for al Rass^ but found himself fore* 
stalled there by Ihn Sa^ud^s cavalry under his brother Muham¬ 
mad. Thus thwarted of his ofajeedve, he diverted his march to 
the neighbouring village of Shinana, which was to he his head¬ 
quarter for the best part of a month, during which there was 
little activity beyond desultory cavalry skirmishing on both 
sides. Ihn Rashid’s Badawin auxiliaries now began to be restive 
owing to the difficulty of pasturing their camels in the face of 
frequent enemy raids; and he was virtually forced into pre¬ 
mature action. Moving back, as if in retreat, to the neighbour¬ 
hood of a small oasis called Qmr ibn "Uqaiyil, some distance 
west of Shlnana, he was pursued and strongly attacked by Ibn 
Sa*ud. After some days of vigorous fighting he decided, under 
pressure from his own Badawin, on retreat* His impedimenta 
was loaded on the camels, which set off on their long journey 
to Hall under cover of night. In the morning Ibn Sa^ud 
launched his cavalry in pursuit of the straggling caravan^ while 
his main body maintained heavy pressure on the Shammar in¬ 
fantry and the Turkish troops in the wide sandy bed of the 
Wadi. Meanwhile the caravan with the bulk of Ibn Rashidas 
stores, treasure and equipment was being roughly handled by 
the pursuing cavalry. On learning this Ibn Rashid decided on 
retreat; but die constant pressure of the Sa^udi pursuit soon 
converted the retreat into a rout, and the rout developed into 
a jdUDtf qtii poiL The historian, IbnNasir, records iaconically: 
*Sotne of them followed the Badawin and escaped: others made 
for the desert and perished; and the rest surrendered to the 
Imam, who gave them sheker and treated them honourably/ 
The battle of Bukairiya had occupied the greater part of the 
two months of September and October, and after various turns 
of fortune had resulted in a complete victory for Ibn Sa'ud* It 
is difficult to believe that the full force of eight Turkish regular 
battalions w^a$ deployed in the batde; but it should be remem¬ 
bered that the Turks were fighting under unfamiliar and «- 
ceedingly unfavourable conditions in a drought-stricken desert 
area in the heat of summer. In any case their performance 
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does not seem to have been very distingnished, and they had 
suffered defeat at the hands of a brave and skilful fotf lighting 
with technical resources much inferior to their own. Be that 
as it may, Ibn Rashid himself retired to Kahfa, a village just 
within the borders of Jabal Shammar, whence he sent news of 
the disaster to Baghdad with an appeal for more help. It so 
happened however that at this juncture news had arrived of a 
serious revolt against Turkish rule in the Yaman under the 
leadership of the Imam Yahya Hanud-al-Din, And the Otto¬ 
man Government was constrained to limit its liabilities in 
Central Arabia in favour of action to restore the situation in 
the south. Ahmad Faizi Pasha was accordingly ordered to pro¬ 
ceed post-haste to the Yaman to take command of the forces 
there and of the reinforcements now being sent: the command 
in Arabia being taken over by Sidqi Pasha, who appears to have 
been instructed to negotiate a settlement with Ibn Sa*ud and 
to extricate the Turkish expeditionary force from its unpleasant 
predicament in the desert. 

Meanwhile the Turkish authorities in Mesopotamia had sent 
a message through the Shaikh of Kuwait to the Imam ‘Abdul- 
Rahman at Riyadh, proposing immediate negotiations on a 
political level. This was agreed to, and the Imam proceeded 
to Kuwait to discuss matters with the Wah of Basra in the pre¬ 
sence of Shaikh Mubarak. The Turks proposed that the Qasim 
should be constituted a buffer State, with a Turkish military 
force to protect and control it pending a lasting settlement of 
all matters at issue between Ibn Sa'ud and ibn Rashid. To 
this the Imam appears to have agreed readily enough subject 
to the proviso that the matter be referred to the people of Najd 
for confirmation; ‘knowing’^ as the historian somewhat naively 
comments, ‘that they would never agree to any such arrange¬ 
ment’. Back at Riyadh he received news that his son was re¬ 
turning from the Qasim, and went forth to meet him at al 
Hassi. Father and son, having discussed the Kuwait nego¬ 
tiations, decided to return at once to the Qasim. Actually how¬ 
ever ‘Abdul-Rahman did not go farther than Shaqra, where 
he remained to reorganise the administration and recruit levies 
in case of need, while his son proceeded to ‘An aka to meet Sidqi 
Pasha and Faizi Pasha, who had not yet departed. The origin^ 
Turkish proposal of a buffer zone with Turkish troops to be 
stationed at Buralda and ‘Anaiza was repeated and rejected in 
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spite of its acceptance by Salih ibn Mnhaima, who saw himself 
in the r 61 c of a mediatised chief of the Qasim under Ottoman 
protection and independent of both Hail and Riyadh. And all 
that seems to have come of the renewed negotiations was an 
agreement that the Turkish troops should depart to Baghdad 
and Madina respectively under Ibn Sa*ud^s safe conduct and 
guarantee of immunity from Tnolcstation by the tribes on the 
way. As a precaution against possible Turl^h treachery how¬ 
ever it was stipulated by Ibn Sa^ud that the Baghdad contingent 
should cross the Mesopotamian frontier before the Madina 
party be permitted to leave the Qasim for its destination. 
This agreement was duly implemented, and appears to have 
been executed Mthout any hitch. 

Thus the Turkish troops left Central Arabia for good; and 
Ibn Sa^ud was clearly in a position to impose his will on the 
Qasim, But he had aimed at a settlement by consent in his 
favour' arid he was so disgusted with the intrigues of the rival 
factions in the province that, satisfied of the extreme unlikeU- 
ncss of an attempt by die Turks to return, and warning the 
Buraida chief, his own nominee SaHh ibn Muhanna, that Ibn 
Rashid would soon be back to square accounts with hinij he 
abruptly left the Qasim to its own devices and returned to 
Riyadh. His real reason for tins was perhaps the arrival of 
serious news from al Qatar^ where Ahmad had risen against his 
brother Qasim ibn Thani, the ruling Shaikh, with the assistance 
of the Murra tribe, and was haring the better of the conflict. 
Ibn Sa^ud therefore proceeded in all haste for the scene of 
trouble, and had little difficulty in disposing of the revolt: 
Ahmad himself fleeing to Bahrain. 

No sooner had Ibn Sa^ud turned his back on the Qasim than 
Ibn Rashid, as he had forescenj renewed his activities against 
the province. A strong raiding party was sent against al Rass, 
which was easily taken, while its citizens fled towards Shiqqa, 
whither they were pursued, though the villagers had no 
culty in beating off the anackers. Another raid near Tarafiya 
resulted in the slaughter of forty defenceless grass-cutters, while 
the small tribe of Hammadin was also attacked and robbed of 
its sheep and camels. These ineidents, little more than pin¬ 
pricks in themselves, created a sense of insecurity in the pro¬ 
vince, whose people blamed Salih al Muhanna for his un-^ 
cooperative attitude towards Ibn Sa'nd. To divert attention 
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from his intrigues with I bn Rashid, he sent his brother Muhajina 
to ‘Atiaiza and a messenger to Shaikh Mubarak, who had also 
been covertly In correspondence with Hall, suggesting an 
appiToach to Ibn Sa'ud with a view to a general settlement. The 
latter could not ignore the olive branch, but his response was 
cautious. His brother Muhammad was sent to raid the Harb 
in the west, while he himself marched at leisure to Buraida, and 
thence to lie Asyah sand-plain on the borders of Ibn Rashid’s 
territory in company with Salih al Muhanna himself and the 
Buraida contingent. But, unconvinced of Salih’s new show of 
loyalty, he deemed it wiser to withdraw to Zilfi, and thence to 
Majma'a, leaving the Buraida force to return home on the way. 
Meanwhile Ibn Rashid was still raiding sporadically in the 
eastern desert from his camp at Raudhat al Muhanna; and Ibn 
Sa'ud decided to strike. 

Coining down into the plain with a strong force, now 
joined by the Mutair under its chief, Faisal al Du wish, whose 
attitude had hitherto been somewhat equivocal, he traversed 
the sandy tract separating him from the enemy by night on foot. 
The attack was delivered in the pre-dawn darkness of April 
13th, igo6; and the battle was fiercely contested: Ibn Rashid 
hims^ being conspicuous as he rode round, rallying his men 
and direc ting their attacks with his standard-bearer at his side. 
While thus engaged however he w'as recognised and shot dead; 
and that was the end of the battle. The Rashidi troops broke 
and fled, while their leaders raced for Harl with no thought but 
to contest the succession to the vacant throne. Much booty feU 
into the hands of Ibn Sa'ud in the enemy’s camp: but he wasted 
no time in counting it. Instead he marched on and attacked 
two sections of the Harb tribe at Raha and Abu Mughair re¬ 
spectively; and then he appeared before Buraida, where Salih 
al Muhanna was arrested and sent in custody to Riyadh, while 
bis cousin, Muhammad al ‘Abdullah abal-Khail, was appointed 
Amir in his stead. 

The death of'Abdul-'Aaiz ibn Rashid relieved Ibn Sa'ud of 
aB further anriety regarding the stability of his rigime up to 
the northern boundary of the Qasim, beyond which he seems 
to have had no ambition to trespass. The removal of Salih al 
Muhanna had strengthened his hand in the Qasim itself. And 
when Mit'ab ibn 'Abdul-'Azia, who had established himself on 
his father’s vacant throne, opened overtures for a settlement. 
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Ibn Sa'ud readily agreed to the independence of Jabal Shammar 
within its natural frontiers, while hlit^ab undertook to return to 
Riyadh all remaining dissident members of the Sa'udi family 
who had taken refuge at Hail in the hope of being able to ex¬ 
ploit the situation in their own interests^ It would seem how¬ 
ever that the evacuation of the Turkish troops^ now under the 
command of Sami Pasha al Faruqh who had superseded Sidqi 
Pasha^ had at this time still not been completed^ And so long as 
any part of them remainedj their presence created openings for 
intrigue^ Mit^ab himself, in spite of his settlement with Ibn 
Sa*ndj was not altogether innocent of treasonable correspond¬ 
ence with Baghdad, though his overtures do not seem to have 
impressed the Turks* Sami Pasha did however try to bribe Ibn 
Sa'nd to allow his troops to remain in the Qasim:, but his offer 
was indignandy rejected: and the troops finally departed* Ibn 
Sa^ud then proceeded on his way home, breaking his journey 
at Shaqraj where a deputation front Majma^a visited him to con¬ 
firm their oath of allegiance^ On the other hand^ while here^ 
he received news of treasonable correspondence between Faisal 
al Duwish of the Mutair and the Turks, This was dealt with 
prompdy by the despatch of a punitive expedition* after which 
he returned to Riyadh in time to greet a deputation bringing 
the personal thanl^ of Sultan *Abdul-Hamid for the considera* 
tion shown to his commanders and troops during their sojoum 
in Arabia I 

Ibn Sa^ud however was not to rest long on his laurels^ Dis¬ 
turbing news came from Hail of the murder of Mit*ab and two 
of his three brothers, the youngest of whom* Sa^ud* was smuggled 
to safety by a faithful slave- Sultan ibn Hamud, the perpetrator 
of this shocking crime* became the ruler of Hail for only a year 
until January 1908* when he in turn was muidered by his own 
brothers, Sa^ud and Faisal. The former became the new ruler* 
while the latter went as governor to Jauf and the narthem dis^ 
stricts, whose attachment to H^ was being challenged by the 
Ruwala chief* Nuii al Shavian: doubtless with encouragement 
from the Turks* who were also probing northwards in the Hijaz* 
Here indeed the oasis of Khaibar had already thrown off its 
allegiance to Sultan ibn Hamud* ’Whose incompetence also 
resulted in the diversion of the ‘Iraq and Persian pilgrim cara^ 
vans from the Hail route to that going pw the Qasim, Sultan 
was not however inclined to accept the loss of the Qasim as 
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final; and he could still count on the Mutair tribe and the 
Buraida hierarchy to keep the situation fluid. 

It was Faisal i Duwish of the former who first raised the 
standard of revolt in May 1907, when he was crushingly de¬ 
feated and himself seriously wounded at Majma'a. The i^sual 
farce of surrender and pardon produced no permanent change 
in his attitude; and in the same autunm we find him camped at 
Tarafiya in support of Sultan and Muhammad abal-Khail of 
Buraida in another bid for the Qasim, I bn Sa'ud immediately 
came up to the Sirr district, whither he had summoned the 
tribes of 'Ataiba and Qahtan, Subai* and Suhnl to join him in 
full strength. Thence he proceeded to ‘Anaka, raiding Sultan’s 
outposts here and there, and sending a force to contain the 
Mutair at Tarafiya, whither he marched in person to inflict 
another resounding defeat on Faisal, whose camp he occupied. 
Sultan and the Buraida folk now sought to surprise him in this 
position on September soth; but the ensuing battle ended in 
their complete defeat and flight to Buraida, whence Sultan 
returned to Hall, leaving his brother, Faisal, to help Muham¬ 
mad abal-Khail in the event of trouble. Meanwhile Ibn $a‘ud, 
having despatched a cavalry contingent to watch Buraida, 
launched out on a scries of excursions as far afield as Bukairiya 
and al Rass and the Harb country around Nabhaniya; after 
which he returned for a space to Riyadh. 

He was soon back in Ac Qasim on receipt of news, which 
proved to be untrue, Aat Sultan was moving down to Buraida. 
To anticipate this movement he advanced as far as KahTa, 
whence, on finding no sign of Ac enemy, he launched a raid on 
a camp of Ac Tawala Shamraar at Faid: after which he wiA- 
drew to Bukairiya, where he received Ae news of Sultan’s mur¬ 
der in January 1908, Sa‘ud, Ae new ruler, lost no time in seek¬ 
ing an accommodation wiA Ibn Sa'ud, who was now free to 
turn his attention to Buraida wiA a view to a final settlcmeat. 
The people of Buraida were for Ae most part sick of Ae constant 
state of alarm in which Aey lived as the result of Muhammad 
abal-KhaU’s self-seeking poUcy, They accordingly arranged in 
secret corr^pondence wiA Ibn Sa'ud to open one of Ae town 
gates on a certain night during Ae evening prayer. The towers 
and turrets of Ae circuit wall were easily occupied by the men 
detailed for Ae purpose; and Ae wide space in front of Ae great 
fort was screened off from Ac rest of Ac town by a force of 300 
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men, while I bn proclamation of inamuni ty to all loyal 

cidzens and his dcpmnd for the surrender of all arms were read 
in aU mosques and public places. 

The effect was imincdiate; and all that remained for him to 
overcome was Muhammad himself and his men, who had shut 
themselves up in the castle to stand a siege. Their position was 
however hopeless; and after some days of futile skirmishing 
Muhammad sought terms of surrender. Matters were easily 
arranged on the bads of the surrender of all arms and the per¬ 
sonal immunity of Muhammad and his family and personal re¬ 
tainers^ who were left free to depart from Buraida withersoever 
they desired. They chose to seek asylum in ^Iraq, and in due 
course setUed down at Suq al Shuyukh- Muhammad abal-KJiail 
was the last native governor of Buraida- I bn Sa'ud could no 
longer risk the consequences of leaving its principal famihes to 
disturb the peace of his realm by their contendous rivalry for 
the provincial leadership. A stronger hand was required to keep 
the independent spirit of the Qasim under control: and the 
new Governor-General vras none other than Ibn Sa^ud^s own 
doughty cousin, ^Abdullah ibn Jiluwi> who was to remain in 
charge for the next five years until his services were required to 
cope with even graver responsibilities in another sphere* The 
Qjasim ceased to be the pivot of Arabian politics and the source 
of anxiety it had been throughout the critical years of Ibn 
Sa*ud*s struggle for dominance in Najd. 

Buraida had surrendered on May 29th, 1908^ Sa*ud, the new 
ruler of Hail, hastened to seek an accommodation with Ibu 
Sa^ud, who readily agreed to recognise the independence of 
Jabal Shammaron condition of its ceasing to trouble his peace- 
The people of Majma^a also sent a deputation under their chief, 
^Abdullah al *Askar, to apologise for their hitherto equivocal 
attitude, and to proclaim their allegiance to the new order. And 
a great flood in Mecca seemed to set the seal of divine blessing 
on a year of remarkable achievement. The swirling waters 
entered the Great Mosque* and formed a lake round the Ka^ba 
itself to a depth of tea feet. 

Ibn Sa^ud^s hopes of a period of peace were, however, soon 
shattered by a recrudescence of trouble at Hall- The rightful 
heir to the throne* the ten-year-old Sa'ud ibn '‘Abdul-*Aziz ibn 
Rashid, had, as has already been noted* been saved from the 
holocaust of Sultan ibn Hamud^s usurpation, and had been 
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smuggled away to the safety of Madina. The condnuing troubles 
at Hail had however turned the thoughia of responsible citizens 
to the desirability of a restoradon of the legitimate line in the 
interests of stability and peace. The leaders of this movement 
were two members of a remarkable family, destined to play a 
Ifading part in the politics of Jabal Shammar during the dozen 
years or so that remained of its existence as an independent unit. 
It was Hamud ibn Subhan who conceived and executed the 
coup d’etai of February 1909, in collaboration with his cousin, 
Zamil ibn Subhan. Having concerted support in Hail in ad¬ 
vance, they collected a sudicient force to justify hopes of success. 
The young Sa*ud was brought from Madina; the gates 
opened to jiiin by loyalists in the toMm; and in the fighting which 
ensued Sa'ud ibn Hamud was killed, while other members of 
his family were disposed of by murder, though two of them, 
Bhari and Faisal, managed to escape to the hospitality of 
Riyadh, Sa'ud ibn 'Abdul-*Aziz was proclaimed Amir under 
the regency of Hamud ibn Subhan, who was incidentally the 
husband of bis sister, the only daughter of'Abdul-*Azht. Zamil 
was his right-hand man in the governance of the State, and 
actually succeeded him as Regent a few months later on bis 
death from poison. To strengthen his hold on affairs he married 
Sa'ud’s mo^er as her fourth husband: she had previously been 
in turn the wife of the great Muhammad ibn Rashid, ‘Abdul- 
‘Aziz ibn P aaliiri and Sultan ibn Hamud, the murderer and 
successor of her stepson Mit'ab. The seclusion of women in 
Arabia has never prevented them playing the part of important 
pawns on the political chess-board. 

Hamud's first step was to try to secure the good will of Ibn 
Sa'ud, but for some reason unexplained by the available his¬ 
tories, the latter rejected his advances; and it was not long before 
now in charge, organised a raid on the Mutair, to which 
Ibn Sa'ud riposted with an attack on the Shammar in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Shu'aiba, where he made his headquarters while 
searching the Nufud for Zamil, who was known to be man¬ 
oeuvring for an encounter. He then moved to a place called al 
Ash*ali, set up his tents as usual with all the incidental impedi¬ 
menta, and withdrew for some distance to watch developments. 
ynmil now, moving under cover of darkness, found the camp 
^nd m a de dispositions for an attack when bis patrols reported 
that it was empty. This was too much lor discipline; and the 
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whole force made for the C9imp:i lootmg and destroying the 
paraphernalia of the enemyj who quietly observed the proceed¬ 
ings until the time came for a surprise attacL The inevitable 
defeat and rout ensued: and Ibn Sa^ud passed by way of al 
Qubba to the Qasim en rouii for Riyadh. 

The whole of Central Arabia was now in the throes of a great 
drought, which lasted for several years and became famous in 
the country’s Annala by the name (extreme steriJity?)^ 

In spite of it, or perhaps because of it^ an era of general dissen¬ 
sion and instability set during which Ibn Sa'ud^s slender re¬ 
sources were taxed to the utmost It was during his absence in 
the north that his father, 'Abdul-Rahmao, had received disturb¬ 
ing news of local friction in the Hariq district, where the Haa- 
^ani Amir had been murdered by two of his younger cousins. A 
force sent down to stop the trouble arrested the murderers, and 
handed them over to their victim’s brothers^ who slew thcm« 
The force had however no sooner departed than two further 
murders occurred; and ‘Abdul-' in person now proceeded 
to the town to deal with the situation^ His demand that the 
whole matter should be referred to trial in accordance with the 
Shar' law was rejected: and the refractory leaders took refuge in 
their fort, to stand a siege of fifty days, at the end of which Ibn 
Sa'ud drove a mine under the fort and threatened to blow it up 
with all its occupants, including their women and children. The 
leaders now surrendered, and were sent to Riyadh, where they 
were imprisoned in the Mismak dungeon for two years, after 
which they were released on the personal intervention of Qasim 
al Thani of al Qatar, 

Mcanw^faile difficulties had arisen between Shaikh Mubarak 
of Kuwait and Sa'dun Pasha of the *Iraq Muntafiq; and Ibn 
Sa'^ud, responding to an urgent appeal from the former, 
marched towards the Hajara district near the 'Iraq frontier 
with a force of some 7,000 men, tlie greater part of which 
was contributed by Kuwait and under the command of 
Jabir. They were soon in contact with Sa'dun Pasha, who had 
a force of about the same strength with a considerable superior¬ 
ity in cavalry, Jabir, ignoring Ibn Sa^ud’s advice to launch his 
Badawin levies on the cnemy^'s camp, opened (Jie batde of 
Hadiya, fought on June 16th, igco, with a cavalry charge* 
Sa*dun had held his own cavalry in reserve, and only brought 
it into action when the enemy’s charge had been held and 
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thrown back in confusion. The allied force melted away into 
the desert, fleeing towards Kuwait, while the Muntaflq occupied 
and plundered its camp. 

This battle was but part of a comprehensive movement in¬ 
tended to restrict the efforts of Zamil ibn Subhan to restore 
something of the former glory of Hail. While SaMun Pasha was 
in alliance with Zamil, Nuri al Sba'Ian of the Ruwala, who had 
by now wrested Jauf and the Wadi Sirhan district from their 
former allegiance to Hail, had joined with the ‘Amarat ‘Anaza 
to bring pressure on Zamil in the north and north-cast, while 
Ibn Sa'ud and Kuwait did the same from the south. We have 
seen how one item of this programme had gone awry at Hadiya, 
while at about the same time Zamil attacked the northern alhes 
at Jumaima to their complete discomfiture. Meanwhile a re¬ 
volt of the Taima oasis in the west and its occupation, at the 
invitation of its inhabitants, by a Turkish force from Madina, 
had forced Zamil to take action. Success again attended ^ 
arms: the Turkish garrison was forced to retreat; and the in¬ 
habitants were subjected to severe reprisals for their lapse ^m 
loyalty. At the same time, greatly helped hy the prcvmling 
flrought, Sa'dun and Zamil were able to intri^e effectively 
with the 'Ajman in the eastern desert to maintain pressure on 
Ibn Sa'ud’s flank; and the position here had been further com¬ 
plicated by the fact that the grandsons of Sa'ud ibn Faisal, who 
had returned to the fold, as already noted, after the capture of 
'Anaiza by Ibn Sa'ud in 1904, had left Riyadh duimg Ibn 
Sa'ud's absence on the Hadiya expedition, and had joined the 
now hostile ‘Ajman. This was an unfortunate development, 
which was to have serious results almost immediately. The 
dissident cousins, never forgetful of their seniority in the legi¬ 
timate Unc of succession, could not be employed in important 
piovindal posts without risk: they had been treated with all 
honour and consideration by Ibn Sa'ud; but it was not surpris¬ 
ing that a group of men in Ac prime of life should have chafed 
at Acir enforced idleness at a time when Acir world was so full 
of openings for excitement and adventure. 

As if all Aesc factois were not enough tribulation for Ibn 
Sa'ud, bis cup of bitterness was not yet full. It is true that at 
the b eginning of 1011 Zaiuil made overtures for peace, which 
were accepted on the limited basis of the recognition of his inde* 
pendence in Jabal Shanuuar only. But such an arrangement 
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would only last as long as it suited the convenience of the 
parties; and now another enemy was to appear out of w«t. 
The Turks had never given up hope of establishmg thar in¬ 
fluence in Central Arabia, though their experiences with 1 bn 
Rashid had been disappointing. They now tumrf to Sha^ 
Husain, who had been appointed Amir of Mecca m igo8, the 
year in which the Hijaz Railway had been completed as far as 
Madina. As a child he had been brought up among the Bada- 
win before embarking on his long exile in Constantinople. And 
now at the age of sixty he had his first opportunity of showing 
what he could do to establish himself as a serious factor m desert 

^In general, and without any positive action, he followed the 
poHcy of his predecessors in obstructing the conUnuatlon of the 
railway to Mecca. On the other hand he showed sigm 
and leadership in an expedition which he was comi^ioncd by 
the Sublime Porte to lead against the rebel Idrisi chief, Muham¬ 
mad, who had occupied the ‘Asir highlanr^ and Abha at a 
when the Turks were engaged in suppressing a serious re\'oIt of 
the Imam Yahya in the Yaman. Husain recovered the ‘Asir pro¬ 
vince for his masters, and made a triumphant return journey to 
Mecca oia the oases of Bisha, Ranya and Turaba to show the 
flag. His success encouraged the Turks to use his services a|^m 
m an attempt to establish theii^ influence in die desert. An at 
the end of igii, or the beginning of the following year, he 
marched with a strong force through the 'Ataiba ^country: 
reaching Quai'iya just at die moment when Ibn Sa ud s favour¬ 
ite brother, Sa^d, had arrived there to enlist recruits for a cam¬ 
paign against the *Araif pretenders, who had come out in open 
rebellion and es tablished thcmselvo in the districts of Hauta and 
Hariq^ Sa*d was seized and carried off by Husain as a hostage; 
and Ibn Sa*ud was in vited to ransom him at the price of accept¬ 
ing Ottoman suzerainty and paying a nominal tribute in respect 
oftheQasim. 

The pretenders were left to their own devices for a time, while 
Ibn Sa‘ud pursued Husain as he retreated westward with his 
precious booty i always keeping well out of reach of any mischief 
that might be brewing. In effect ibn Sa'ud had little choice m 
the matter, and he was prepared to go to any length to rescue 
his brother firom the dutches of the enemy. After futile at¬ 
tempts to negotiate on other lines he was constrained to sign 
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th* document presented by Husain, who went on his way re¬ 
joicing, while SaM was released to rejoin his brother. The Amir 
of Mecca had guined a tactical victory for the Turkish cause; 
but his adversary had obviously no intention of implementing the 
terms of the agreement* No tribute was ever paid, and the lip- 
service paid to the Sultan's suzerainty was soon to be revoked 
by an act which left no room for misunderstanding. 

I bn Sa'nd and his brother returned to Hariq: occupying 
the town whence the pretenders had fled on his approach 
to seek support among the citizens of Hauta* Their refusal 
to have anything to do with the rebellion forced Sa*ud ibn 
* Abdul-'Aziz and his cousins to continue their flight to the 
Aflaj province, where his brother, Faisal, had established him¬ 
self with some of the Hazzani leaders at al Saih* The rest of the 
province was however held securely for Ibn Sa^ud by the 
governor, Ahmad ai Sudaiii, who reported that on the arrival 
of news of hb approach most of the pretenders had fled for 
refuge to the Sharif, while Sa^ud ibn ^Abdullah ibn Sa^ud and 
the Hazzani folk were prisoners in his hands at Laila^ On 
Ibn Sa'ud^s arrival, the prisoners were paraded before him. The 
Hazzani leaders were sentenced to death and executed on the 
spotj while, somewhat surprisingly, Sa'ud ibn ‘Abdullah, the 
leader of the rebellion, was given a free pardon with the choice 
of joining hk courins in the Hijaz or remaining with him* He 
chose the latter alternative, and ever thereafter remained a loyal 
supporter of his sovereign^ 

Having disposed of his rebellious cousins, Ibn Sa^ud set out 
on a raid against the ‘Ajman, who had harboured them and 
were a constant source of trouble. While he was there in the 
eastern desert^ he received a message from Shaikh Mubarak, 
asking for his assistance against the Muntafiq and Dhaiir on the 
marches of Traq. After his recent eicpericnce with Jabir at 
Hadiya, however, he was in no mood to cooperate; but a second 
and more urgent message induced him to change his mind. He 
marched accordingly with a considerable force to Hafar al 
Batin, where the Dhafir chief, Hamud ibn Suwait, came in to 
make his peace with him: informing him at the same time that 
he had been warned in advance of his expedition by Mubarak 
himself, who was evidently still trying to secure a balance of 
power in the desert* Ibn Sa'ud then raided the Muntafiq at 
Rabida, and suddenly appeared at Safwan in the neighbour- 
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hood of Baara and Zubair. Whatever may have been the motive 
of this demonstratiorL at a dme when the Turks were on tenter¬ 
hooks at the spread of the Arab Nationalist movement ia Syria, 
Traq and ebewhere after die revolution of igoB, he readily 
agreed to withdraw on the arrival of a friendly deputa¬ 
tion representing the Wall of Basra and the people of Zubair» 
He now proceeded to Jahra, near Kuwait, whence, after re¬ 
ceiving the explanations and apologies of Mubarak for his recent 
equivocal attitude, he made another raid on the *Ajman in 
Hasa territory. 

It was at this time that the Turks, doubdess impressed by Ibn 
Sa^ud^s growing stature in desert affairs, sought to bring him 
into their counsels as a make-weight against the nationalist 
movement in the settled lands on his borders. Sulaiman Shafiq 
Pasha, the W^ali of Basra, was therefore commissioned to ascer¬ 
tain the attitude of the Wahhabi leader, and to seek his advice 
as to the best way of dealing with the situation. 

His answer is on record, and is certainly interesting as being 
probably his first essay in long-term statesmanshipi After a 
characteristic preamble, in which he laid the blame squarely on 
the Turks themselves for the troubles and dtssensions by which 
they were beset in every part of their Arab empire: ^They had 
been content’, he said, *to be rulers without rcaliring the re-^ 
sponsibility of rulers to take thought for the welfare of their su 
jeets.* If now they wanted peace in Arabia to be free to deal 
with their domestic troubles, they should try come to an under¬ 
standing with the Arabs on a really voluntary basis. They 
should convene a meeting of all the chie&j great and small with¬ 
out distinction, at some place not actually under Ottoman ad¬ 
ministration, so that there might be absolute freedom of speech* 
The general object of the meeting would be the establishment of 
harmony in the Arab lands, ajtd friendship between them and 
the Ottoman Government; and their spedfic task would be a 
choice between tw'O alternatives. Either the Arab countries 
should form a single group presided over by a ruler of their own 
choice; or the existing arrangement of separate political entities 
should continue on the basis of complete local adininistrative 
independence, each under its own ruler functioning as a Wali in 
a Turkish province, and with definite boundaries fixed, if neces¬ 
sary, through the good offices of the Turks. In cither case the 
Arab lands w^ould remain under the over-riding suxerainty of 
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the SuJtan, who would be re$ponsible for the organisation of the 
defence and development thereof, while every ruhng unit would 
be expected to cooperate with its neighbours in safeguarding 
and promoting the common weal and in common action to deter 
or defeat aggression from any quarter. '‘In this way alone', he 
ended, *can your interests and ours be reconciled and served, 
and assured of protection against any external enemy/ 

We are told that the Wab of Basra was sufficiently Impressed 
by this statement to forward it to the Porte for consideration. 
Ajid, perhaps inevitably, it seems to have been regarded there 
as an effort on the pari of I bn Sa*ud to estabUsh his hegemony 
over the whole of Arabia with the support and at the expense 
of the Turkish Empire. Yet it might have been better for the 
Sublime Porte if St had chosen this moment of relative calm to 
trim its saib to the coming storm. I bn Sa*ud, realising very soon 
that his proposab had fallen on deaf cai^, had no alternative but 
to fend for WmsclT with other arrangements. From time to time 
during the preceding dozen years he had tried in vain to interest 
the British Government, a$ the only Power with vital interests 
and effective strength in the Persian Gulf, in the idea of guaran^ 
teeing his position in Arabia against aggression from any quar¬ 
ter, But Britain had no stomach for involvement in desert ad¬ 
ventures, and was far more interested in the diplomatic appease¬ 
ment of Turkey to the utmost extent compatible with the pro¬ 
tection of her interests in the Gulf. Thus, with the Turks in 
control of the Hasa province since 1871^ and Britain in virtual 
possession of all the other outlets on the Arabian coast from 
Kuwait to Masqat, Ibn Sa*ud w^as shut into the desert and, even 
there, exposed to attacks from north and west by enemies enjoy¬ 
ing the support and encouragement of the Turks^ while his de¬ 
pendence on the far from certain loyalty of the tribes and towns 
of his own realm was always a source of grave weakness. 

He must have spent many wakeful hours during these years 
of struggle in pondering ways and means of countering the 
vagaries of fate which had brought down hb ancestors at inter- 
vak during the chequered history of the Wahhabi movement, on 
which the House of Sa"ud had bmlt up a position of dominance 
in Arabia. And he himself had seen and played a prominent 
part in the collapse of the secular State of Muhammad ibn 
Rashid as soon as the strong hand of a great personality had 
been removed from the helm by death. Even the great Arab 
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Empire of the early days of Islam had been dissipated by in¬ 
competent leadership and the wilting of conviction in contact 
with the wealth and luxuries of the conquered provinces* Evi¬ 
dently there w^as some basic weakness in the constitution of 
desert society: capable as it was of heroic effort under the im¬ 
pulse of a great cause or a great peTsonality, but temperament¬ 
ally unable to maintain indefinitely the discipline necessary to 
develop the fruits of \ictory for the common goodi The desert 
tribes and the city States were alike obsessed by a sense of local 
or parochial loyalty which overrode the greater patriotism and 
public spirit necessary to the maintenance of an ordered realm. 

It was to this weakness that Ibn Sa*ud now addressed himseifi 
determined to find a cure if possible. The history of his house 
readily suggested religion as the principal ingredienti and there 
can be no doubt that both he and his father were devout Wah¬ 
habis^ though in the rough and tumble of these fighdng years 
there is little record of any special emphasis on the religious 
aspect of their activities* Nevertheless it can be assumed that 
the idea of another Wahhabi revival had for some dme been 
germinating in Ibn Sa*ud^5 mind as an important instrument of 
policy^ He had however grafted a new conception on the nor¬ 
mal type of such revivals, and had made a special point of con¬ 
centrating the efforts of his missionaries on the Badawin tribes^ 
With results which began to be apparent in In that year 

a mixed group of Harb and Mutair tribesmen, duly impressed 
by the warnings of everlasting retribution conveyed to them by 
the missionaries^ gathered at Hanna, near Majma^a;p to seek 
further information on the matter from more authoritative 
sources. In this they received ready help from the local zealots, 
though their tendency to fanaticism and exclusive self-righteousr- 
ness soon embroiled them with the other inhabitants. 

The new fraternity^ soon to become known as the Ikhwan* or 
Brethren^ and now numbering some fifty men and their famih^;^ 
decided to migrate to less compromising surroundings. The 
wells of Artawiya, on the caravan route between Kuwait and 
the Qasim, were chosen as a suitable site for a hermit colony^ 
which soon became the prototype of the militant religious 
cantonments, which sprang up in rapid succession all over the 
country, wherever suitable conditions for communal fife existed. 
Ibn Sa'ud, who had started the process of regeneration among 
the tribes through his missionarieSj placed all necessary facilities 
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at their disposal: money, seed and agricultural implements^ 
rcUgioos teachers, and the wherewithal for building mosques, 
schools and dwellings: and, last but not leasts arms and ammuni- 
don for the defence of the faith, the basic article of which was 
the renimciadon of all the heathen customs and practice of the 
old tribal code* The brotherhood of all men who accepted the 
new order, regardless of their tribal alHUadons and social status, 
canalised the warlike propenrid^ of the Arabs in the service of 
God and his representadve on earth. Inter-tribal raids, high* 
way robbery^i tobacco and other amenities of the old life became 
tat^; and ail attention was concentrated in the colonies on 
preparation for the life hereafter. 

The activities of the first fifty Ikhwan w'ere widely canvassed 
in the tribes which they had abandoned^ and recruits came in 
from near and far to swell their numbers, Artawiya rapidly 
became a town with a population of io,ckk) sonls at the peak of 
its development. Ghatghat soon followed suit in the Dhurma 
district with a nucleus of‘Ataiba converts, and in due course be¬ 
came second in zeal and importance to Artawiya alone. Villages 
sprang up in every suitable centre with surprising rapidity: each 
having a present state in the land as well as a contingent one in 
eternity. And almost before the year was out Ibn Sa*ud found 
himself in command of a voluntary territorial army composed 
entirely of Badawtn turned yeoraen* on whose loyalty he could 
count to the death, though their undisciplined courage always 
needed a backing of steadier troops from the towns and villages 
to make them an effective force, while their fanatical zeal for the 
destruction of the infidel (a term liberally interpreted by them to 
include not only non-Muslims but abo all Muslims who did not 
share their fundamentalist conception of the true faith) had 
often to be kept in check in the hour of victory, and in times of 
peace. Henceforth the armies of Ibn Sa*ud always included a 
contingent of Ikhwan levies, marching under their own banners 
In company with the still unregenerate Badawin and the steadier 
yeomen of the old citizeo army. Each category had its special 
function to perform in the ensuing operations; but it was the 
Ikhwan who leavened the whole lump with that cachet of 
ferocity, which often stood Ibn Sa^ud in good stead in dealing 
with his enemies. These Ikhwan colonies were to run into hun¬ 
dreds in the coming years, as the movement spread out into the 
uttermost recesses of the Badawin world. 
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But pride of place in the roil of honour must be yielded to the 
earlier setdements, which set the pattern for the rest* and whose 
names are perhaps worthy of record« The Mutair converts 
settled at Artawiyai the capital of the new creed, and threw out 
offshoots to Mubaidh and Budha, Furaithan and Mulaih, 
^AmmaTj Ithila and Artawi* Mbka and Dhariyaj and the two 
Qariyas- The fiarqa see don of 'Ataiba was responsible for 
Ghatghat of ferocious memory, and aJ Randha, *Arwa and 
Sanam; while the Ruqa section planted colonies at Dahina and 
al Suh, *Ajja and Sajir, *UsaiIa and Kabshan and Nifi. The 
Harb setdements were Duthna and Shubaika, Dulaimiya and 
Qurain, Saqiya and Hulaifa, Hunaidhii and Barud, Khusaiba 
and Qibah and Faww^ara. Shammar converts colonised Ban- 
w^an and Futaim, Qusair and Hafira, Bahaziya and Khabba^ al 
Taim and Ajfar, Kahfa and Ghaidha and Baidha Nathil. 
*Ana2a elements setded at Shu^aiba and al Qulban and 
Shuqaiq; while the humble Hutaim went to Khuraifat and al 
Masa' and Murair. Qahtan were responsible for Hayathim and 
Jafar and al Hasat (Hufaiyira), and the two Rains r while 
Dawasir colonised Mushairifa and Wusaita among other places^ 
The ^Ajman were at Sarar and Hanina, Sahaf and al *Uqairj 
TJraira and Nata: the ^Awazim at al Hassi and Thaj, al Hinnat 
and *Utaiq ■ and there were mixed coionies at Shibakj Ubairiq 
and 'Ain Dar* The Subai* and Suhul Ikhwan seeded in Dhu-^ 
bai^a and Bida'* Munaisif and Akhdhar and Tasm and al 
Ruwaidha- 

Such were the clans and their colonies, which formed the 
nucleus of a new dispensation which Ibn Sa'ud was soon to put 
to the test of action in the campaigns of the second stage of his 
advance to the hegemony of Arabia: campaigns which seem to 
have passed almost imperceptibly beyond the stage of the old 
parochial warfare on to the loftier plane of international con¬ 
flict, with higher stakes at issue than any he had played for 
hitherto. That he ow^ed much of his success to these Ikhwan 
contingents cannot be gainsaid, though they were in the end 
to put his statesmanship to a troublesome test, when the inter¬ 
national obligations of the ruler began to conflict with the 
rehgious convictions of his subjects. The Najdi historian, writ¬ 
ing of course after the event, explains how generous Ibn Sa'ud 
had been in fostering the colonies and enabling them to stand 
on thdr own feet* An Amir was appointed in each community 
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to see that civi! justice was done as between the weak and the 
strong, while its spiritual needs were catered for by a prelate 
whose duty was to teach the principles of the faith and to inter* 
pret the sacred law. In addition the brethren were provided 
with food on a generous scale, with agricultural and other neceSr 
sary cquipmenti and with arms and ammuiution. So these 
colonies remained steadfast in the faith for fifteen years, he 
comments, ‘until their wealth and prosperity caused them to be 
puffed up with pride in themselves, and to boast that ^ the 
victories that bad been won had been the outcome of their own 
prowess and virtue. That is what they thought,’ he adds, ‘but 
I shall have to discuss hereafter the consequences of dicir 
conduct,’ 


Chapin lo 
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B y th€ end of 1912* when the Ikhwan movcoicnt had de¬ 
finitely taken root^ and thus ensured the easy and rapid 
mobilisation of a powerfiil force inspired by a fanatical 
ideal, I bn Sa‘ud was the acknowledged master of Central 
Arabia^ or Najd, from the Wadi Dawasir province m the south 
to the southern border of Jabal Shammar in the norths and from 
the western frontier of al Ahsa^ under Turkish rule, to the east¬ 
ern frontier of the Hijaz, also p^t of the Turkish Empire. These 
two Turkish provinces were linked by an arc of Turkish terri¬ 
tory comprising 'Iraq and Syria, while Jabal Shammar, also 
acknowledging Ottoman suzerainty, formed a buffer State 
occupying the hinterland of Traq, Syria and the northern part 
of the Hijaz, roughly above the 27th Parallel* At no point did 
the Wahhabi realm reach the sea, while on every side except 
the south, where the vast desert of the Rub* al Khali provided 
a natural defence line against the territories of the Indian Ocean 
coast, it was hemmed in by the colonial outposts of a tradidon- 
ally hostile Power, whose position along the Red Sea was further 
strengthened by its occupadon of the Yaman and ^Asir* At the 
southern end of the former lay the British Colony, and Protec¬ 
torate of Aden, while the territory of Kuwait, the only inter- 
rupdon of the immense loop of Turkish possessions fl ankin g the 
Wahhabi realm on three sides, was at this time under British 
protecdon or guarantee. Bahrain and the Tmcial Coast, as well 
as the coastal rim of *Uman and the ports of Hadhramaui were 
all more or less subject to Bridsh control or supervision or 
influence. 

To add to Ibn Sa*ud's troubles, the whole of the territory under 
his rule was entirely devoid of natural resource of any kind- 
The date harvest within his frontiers was barely sufficient for 
the needs of the setded and nomad population; the wheat crop 
needed reinforcement from outside by cereal imports, including 
rice, which Ibn Sa*ud Iiimself was the first to popularise as the 
staple diet of the well-to*do classes; the settled population dc- 
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pended ctttlrdy on overseas sources for its clothing, while the 
Bad^win had to make the best of their eoaxsc home-spun gar¬ 
ments. Meat, milk and clarified butter were plentiful in good 
seasons; but the cadng of meat was a luxury among the Bada- 
win who bred it, while the sale of milt was still regarded as 
shameful: only the butter was available both for consumption 
and sale. The breeding of camels was the main industry of the 
Bad a win, who sold or hired their products for riding or burden- 
bearing or butcher's meat: while in the settled areas agriculture 
monopolised the attention of the people. 'Cottage' indostrics 
were negligible, and entirely directed to the supply of the simple 
needs of a poor and backward population. The economic situa¬ 
tion was gloomy in the extreme, while the political outlook was 
scarcely encouraging. But 'Abdul-*A2i2, now in his prime with 
great achievements already standing to his credit, was not the 
man to adopt a fatalistic attitude in face of the problems now 
confifonting him. And doubdess he drew comfort and encour¬ 
agement from what w^as to be in later years one of his favourite 
quotations Irom the Quran: ‘Verily God changeth not that 
which is in a people until they change that whi^ is in them¬ 
selves/ 

It was at any rate not long before he was ready to put into 
operation the first iastahneot of his plans for the future^ One 
might have thought in the circumstances of the time that the 
obvious first step to ensure the stability of his regime in the 
Arabian desert was the elimination of his i mmediate enemy, the 
Rashid dynasty of Had. But ‘Abdul-'Aziz was not of that 
opinion: possibly he reflected that the addition of Jabal Sham- 
mar to his realm at that time would merely have extended the 
area of his economic difficulties. Be that as it may, in February 
1913, having already issued a summons for a general muster of 
his forces, he left Riyadh for the water-pools of al Khafe at the 
western edge of the 'Arma plateau, where plentiful pasture 
would be avaiiablc for the animab of the various territorial de¬ 
tachments, as they arrived to form his army. While waiting for 
the completion of their mobilisation, and doubtless to distract 
attention from hb real plans, he sent out a raiding party to 
attack the Murra tribe, and despoiled them to some effect. 

A few forced marches then brought him within striking dis¬ 
tance of Hufhuf, the capital of a! Ahsa, which during the pre¬ 
ceding winter months had been visited by a British traveller. 
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Captain G. E* Lcachman, at thie end of a great desert joumcy, 
beginning at Baghdad and passing after various adventures 
through Buraida to Riyadh, and ending on the Hasa coast- 
He had found the Turkish troops of the province re^onably 
cheerful in thdr distant exile, and nonchalantly resigned to 
spending the rest of their days in this wilderness . The last thi ng 
they could have contemplated, even in their dreams, was an 
early release fjrom service in Arabia^ Yet within less than five 
months of the Englishman's visit they had left the country for 
ever. The Turkish garrison of Hufhuf was some 1,200 strongs 
and there was a small detachment at Qatif, and some insigni¬ 
ficant outposts scattered about the province. 

Ibn Sa*ud spent the evening of May Bth preparing for his 
attack on the walled town and great fort, and giving his sub¬ 
ordinate commanders precise instructions as to how the assault 
was to be carried out- Some date-palms of a small oasis near 
by Were cut down, and roughly fashioned to serve as scaling’* 
ladders, while the well-ropes, normally carried by all travellers 
in Arabia, were distributed to the members of the scaling party, 
to be let down from the walls when they had gamed their first 
objective3+ At midnight a start was made on foot, and by dawn 
the ladders were laid against the walls- A few sleepy sentries 
were silenced for ever; and before the garrison could recover 
from its bewilderment in the dark the great castle of al 
virtually in the hands of the Wahhabis* The Turks withdrew 
hastily to the Ibrahim Pasha mosque, and barricaded them¬ 
selves there to await developments. Meanwhile one of the town 
gates had been seized, and Ibn Sa^ud’s troops poured in, shoot¬ 
ing off their muskets and shouting their war-cnes to add to die 
confusion and excitement of the populace and, no doubt, to im¬ 
press the enemy with a sense of the hopeless odds now pitted 
against them. A captured Turk was sent to his commander to 
demand surrender on Ibn Sa^ud’s guarantee of the lives and 
property of the garrison, which would be conducted in safety to 
the coast for embarkation to Bahrain, Preparations were made 
to drive a mine under the buildings in which the main body of 
the enemy had taken refuge; and a warning was issued that it 
would be fired if their surrender were delayed. 

The Turkish commander had little choice in the matter^ and 
agreed to lay down his arms on the terms offered by Ibn Sa ud. 
And in due course the whole garrison marched out of Hufhuf 
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under a Wahhabi escort commanded by Ahmad ibn Thunaian, 
a distant cousin of the Wahhabi leader- From there they sailed 
in what vessels were available to Bahrain^ where however the 
Turkish commander decided to make an effort to restore the 
situation: sending fresh troops to ^Uqair* of whom some were 
captured on landing, while the rest re-embarked and returned 
to Bahrain. Ibn Sa*ud, coming down to ^Uqair in person, re¬ 
leased and re-embarked the prisoners: after which he proceeded 
to Qaiif^ which gave him no trouble, and where the population 
swarmed out to greet their new ruler. Both here and in the 
towns and villages of al Ahsa he was able to replenish his sadly 
depleted stores and money-bags. A Turkish attempt to recover 
Qatif was easily foiled; and Ibn Sa*ud, weU content with the 
month^g work, returned rejoicing to his capital, after making 
suitable provision for the administration of his new province* 
Special attention was of course paid to the education of the 
largely Shia" population in the new ways, which would hence¬ 
forth prevail- Mosques and schools were planned; trustworthy 
officials were appointed to posts involving the receipt and dis¬ 
bursement of money ; the courts were reformed to operate m 
accordance with the Shar^ law. And, last but by no means 
least, a new governor was appointed, who was to remain at his 
post until Hs death a quarter of a century later, and to become 
a legend in his Ufedme- This was ^Abdullah ibn Jiluwi, who 
had accompanied his cousin in the bold coup which had won 
back Riyadh in igo:;^ and had been Governor-General of the 
Qasim since its re-occupation by the Wahhabis- He had no 
doubt been consulted regarding Ibn Sa'ud's plans for his attack 
on al Ahsa, and had left Buraida with his sovereign just before 
the arrival of Leachmao in the town in December 1912, when 
it was being administered by Fuhaid ibn Mu^ammar, in order 
to take part in the Ahsa expedition. Under the general control 
of ‘Abdullah, -Abdul-Rahman ibn Suwailim, who had led the 
detachment sent to occupy Qatif, was made Amir of the port: 
while ‘Uqair was placed under the control of‘Abdul-Rahman 
ibn Khairallah, who was to remain there almost as long as his 
chief at Hulhuf. 

With surprisingly little effort Ibn Sa^ud had won access to the 
Persian Gulf coast on a broad front, extending from Kuwait 
territory in the north to the Qatar principality and peninsula 
on the south* In the latter his old friend and ally, Qptim ibn 
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Thani, to whose rescue he had gone in 1905^ died in this same 
year of his triumph in al Ahsa, at the ripe old age of f 11 years: 
a man of legendary reputation, who had retained his mental 
and physical strength to the end, and was often seen riding forth 
of an afternoon with a posse of cavaliers, entirely composed of 
hb sons and grandsons. He was succeeded by his son 'Abdullah, 
who always maintained cordial relations with his great neigh¬ 
bour, who in turn never interfered with the independence of 
the peninsula. The reactioii of the Ottoman Empire to the loss of 
a] Ahsa was surprisingly lethargic. Negotiations were opened 
with Ibn Sa*ud through Saiyid Talib al Naqib of Basra* while 
at the same time the WaJi of Basra, Sulaiman Shafiq Kamah 
Pasha, w^as commissioned to discuss with Zamil al Subhan, act¬ 
ing on behalf of the young ruler of Hail, Sa^ud ibn Rashid* an 
arrangement for supplying him with money and arms for use 
against Ibn Sa*ud. The latter protested to Zamil against his 
breach of the terms of the tmec existing at the time between the 
two States by the acceptance of a Turkish gift of 12,000 rifles^ 
with corresponding quantities of ammunition and money^ to be 
used against himself. And Zamil ftankly enough replied that he 
was on the side of the Turb* as the suzerain Power, and would 
act in their interests where they impinged on his relations with 
Riyadh- Ibn Sa^ud accepted the implied challenge* and the 
truce was at an end. He was however not unaware of the ex¬ 
treme delicacy of hts position; and he played safe in his talks 
with Saiyid Talib at Subaihiya near Kuwait, which ended in 
his giving a verbal undertaking to recognise the Sultanb 
suzerainty over his territory in return for Turkish arms and 
money, sufficient to enable him to ensure the security of his 
coastal province* which* with its rich agricultural assets and its 
Customs revenue, was already by far the richest jewel in his 
crown. Neither part of this tentative understanding was ever 
implemented; and the outbreak of war between Britain aud 
Turkey in October 1914 put an end for ever to Turkish hopes 
of recovering al Ahsa. 

In view of this development it is clear that Ibn Sa*ud bad 
acted just in time to establish himself in al Ahsa, which would 
have fallen automatically to the British Expeditionary Force, 
then assembled at Bahrain. Meanwhile Ibn Sa'ud had 
done his best to secure British sympathy and support for his 
position in al Ahsa in view of the virtual commitment of 
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Turkey in advance to the Gennan cause. But British diplomacy 
was sdll busy, trying to stave off such a development; and when 
the British representative at Bahrain paid a courtesy visit to Ibn 
Sa*ud at ‘Uqair after the fall of al Ahsa, he had no tangible com¬ 
fort to offer the Wahhabi prince. And at the end of the year, 
when Captain W. H. I. Shakespear, the Political Agent at 
Kuwait, who had once before met I bn Sa‘u d at one of his desert 
camps, passed through Riyadh in the course of his great journey 
across Arabia, from Kuwait to Suez, he could only discuss the 
general implications of the new situation with him, and was un¬ 
able to communicate to him certain inTormatiDD in his posses¬ 
sion: which was in fact deliberately withheld from him by the 
British Government for seventeen yeare until 1930, when it had 
to produce its title deeds as residuary legatee of the Ottoman 
Empire in respect of territories which it had never possessed, and 
into which no Turk would ever have dared to venture. The 
complete absurdity of the claim is now universally recognised; 
but it was pursued quite seriously for some years after its dis¬ 
closure, and its echoes still resound ominously in parts of the 
southern desert. 

The information which Shakespear was not free to divulge to 
hk host was that, within less than two months of Ibn Sa'ud's 
capture of the Ahsa province, a treaty had been signed on June 
29th fay a Turkish representative, Ibrahim Haqqi Pasha, and 
Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign Secretary, for the clari¬ 
fication of the interests of their respective countries in respect of 
certain territories of the Feisian Gulf area: Kuwait, Bahrain and 
the Trucial Coast States. All these places impinged in one way 
or another on al Ahsa, which was not even mentioned in the 
treaty, and was tacitly assumed to be still part of the Ottoman 
Empire! Provision was made for the ratification of this instrument 
within three months; but for some reason the date for ratifica¬ 
tion was extended to October 31st, 1914, the very day of 
Britain’s declaration of war on the Ottoman Empire. But worse 
was to follow, and the negotiations to that end must have been 
well advanced at the time that Shakespear was exchanging 
friendly sentiments with Ibn Sa'ud at Riyadh. At any rate 
Shak«pear had scarcely arrived at Suez when the same two 
negotiators in London put their signatures to another treaty on 
March 9th, 1914, which was duly ratified by both parties on 
June 3nL Whether the Turks then had hopes of the recovery of 
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al Ahsa with British help or approval^ or whether they were 
activated by motives of spite against Ibn Sa*iidj or whether the 
Turkish envoy acted from some more sordid motive, wt shaU 
prcsutnably never now know* But the terms of the treaty pro¬ 
vided for the partition of the whole of Arabia beU% ecn the two 
Governments by the drawing of a straight line from the base of 
the Qatar peninsula across the desert to meet the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of the demarcated 1902 boundary between the Aden 
Protectorate and the Yaman. The effect of it was to make every¬ 
thing north of the line Turkish territory^ including not only al 
Ahsa but also Najd itself : and everything south thereof British 
territory* No wonder that the British Government was chary of 
letting Ibn Sa^ud Into the secret of its machinations with his 
most powerful enemy: and less wonder that the belated revela¬ 
tion of this intrigue created the impression, prevalent ever 
since^ that the British Government had assumed the traditional 
role of Turkey as the principal enemy of the Wahhabi rdgime* 
It may be said in passing that other factors^ arising during and 
after the first world war, tended to confirm and strengthen this 
impression: and that quite recent events at BuraJmi have done 
nothing to exorcise it. 

On the outbreak of war in October 1914 Shakespear was re¬ 
called fix>m leave and sent by Sir Percy Cox^ then Chief Poll deal 
Officer of the Elxpeditionary Force in Mesopotamia, to repre¬ 
sent his countryinterests at Riyadh. He was an ideal envoy, 
with a military background and a political fiair for dealing witii 
the Arabs: and he w^as already persona grata with Ibn Sa^ud« 
Perhaps his only fault, and a fatal one as it proved, was that he 
would not condescend to wear Arab dress in Arab lands, which 
had at that time developed a xenophobe tendency, exacerbated 
by religious fanaticbm. By the time of his arrival the long ex¬ 
pected bostilities between Hall and Riyadh had begun on the 
initiative of Ibn Rashid, who had no doubt been urged to take 
active steps for the elimination of the Wahhabi regime by his 
Turkish friends. In late December, or eariy January, he had 
come down well within the Sa^udi fix>ntiers] and Ibn Sa^ud had 
already made his plans for countering his activities. Shakespear 
accompanied his host on this expedition, and actually took part 
in the battle of Jarab which ensued, not far from 2 mfi, The 
Wahhabi infantry had the better of things on one wing, while 
the cavalry of Jabal Shammar carried the day on the other. 
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Shakespear, who was directing the fire of the Wahhabi gun$j 
was killed in their charge; and the contending forces drew apart, 
each claiming victory in what was so obviously a drawn game. 
The death of Shakespear in January f g 15 was a disaster not only 
for his own country, but also for Ibn Sa'ud, who was left to sulk 
in his tents, while developments in other parts of Arabia re¬ 
duced him to a posidon of relative insignificance as a factor in 
Arabian politics. They also increased the number and strength 
of his enemies, of whom Ibn Rashid, with his Turkish back¬ 
ground, was now regarded as a minor danger in comparison 
with Sharif Husain of the Hijaa and other chie& in alliance with 
the British. 

So far as Sir Percy Cox was concerned, he was not prepared 
to risk the lives of his officials amid the perils of the Arabian 
desert, which was in fact one of the safest places in the world at 
that dme. But he himself had not lost interest in Ibn Sa'ud, 
with whom he maintained a long-range contact through the 
latter’s agent at Basra, ‘Abdul-Ladf ibn Mandil. Meanwhile 
he had received the authority of His Majesty’s Government to 
proceed on the lines suggested by Shakespear as the result of 
his discussions wi th Ibn Sa*ud. A draft treaty of friendship was 
accordingly sent to the latter for consideration and signature: 
and it had been returned by him duly signed, with some altera¬ 
tions. These necessitated further consideration, and it was not 
till the end of 1915 that Sir Percy Cox was aMc to meet Ibn 
Sa'ud himself at Qadf. Here a treaty was duly signed, in which 
Ibn Sa'ud's independence was recognised and guaranteed 
against foreign aggression within boundaries to be determined 
after the war, while he undertook not to attack the British pro¬ 
tected principalities of the Persian Gulf. The then usual clauses 
regarding the alienation of territory to any foreign Power and 
the conduct of diplomatic relations with any such Power found 
places in the instrument. And the general attitude of good will 
towards his Interests, demonstrated in the terms of the treaty, 
had incidentally been illustrated in advance during the pre¬ 
ceding summer, when the British authorities had made him a 
present of 1,000 rifles and a sum of £ 30 ,cm 30 , while they had 
also given him facilities for importing amnnini tion on hb own 
account from Bahrain, This was to meet the needs of a cam¬ 
paign he was conducting at the time against the rebel tribe of al 
‘Ajman, who w'ere duly routed in September, and fled for refuge 
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to Kuwait. It Is interesting to note that Sir Percy Cox, during 
th™ negotiations was reticent on an Important matter which 
would have aroused the Wahhabi micros deepest interest^ not 
to say concern. He was unable for obvious reasons to refer to 
the negotiations between Sir Henry Macmahon and Sharif 
Husain of Mecca^ which were to result in the Arab Revolt of 
June igi6: but no mention was made in the treaty of the 
western frontier of Ibn Sa"ud"s domain, a matter which was to 
be the source of much trouble thereafter. 

On being told of the outbreak of the Arab Revolt* I bn Sa*ud 
had adopted a correct atti tude, but made no secret of his appre¬ 
hension lest the known ambitions of Sharif (later King) Husain 
might some day impinge on his own interests* But, the British 
Government having now decided to support the Arab Revolt 
at all costs, it devolved on Sir Percy Cox to play the part of 
Job's comforter with assurances which did little to appease the 
wrath or allay the ansdety of Ibn Sa*ud. Meanwhile Shaikh 
Mubarak of Kuwait, who had become jealous and critical in his 
old age of one who might fairly be regarded as Ws pupil in 
politics, had died at the end of 1915. His eider son and succes- 
sor, Jabir, was friendiy enough towards Ibn Sa*ud; but his reign 
was too short to produce any tangible results: particularly in 
respect of the danger to Ibn Sa'ud's security inherent m the 
presence of the *Ajman refugee in his territory. His brother, 
Salim, who succeeded him in 1916, was definitely hostile to Ibn 
Sa^ud, and made little attempt to conceal the fact. With the 
Kijaz, Jabal Shamruar and Kuwait all in actual or potential 
conflict with him, and the British increasingly lukewarm, Ibn 
Sa'ud's position was scarcely enviable. He now pressed for an¬ 
other personal meeting with Sir Percy Cox, wUeh duly took 
place at ^Uqair, ostensibly to discuss ways and means of enabling 
Ibn SaVd to press his long-quiescent campaign against Ibn 
Rashid: but actually, from Ibn Sa'ud's point of view, to enable 
him to elicit further enlightenment regarding arrangements 
made with the Sharif, who was already giving out that he had 
received formal recognition as "‘‘King of the Arabs”. 

Sir Percy Cox could only assure him that his independence 
was in no way prejudiced, and invited him to take part in a 
Durbar of Arab chiefs, arranged for November 2oih, 1916, for 
the purpose of presenting decorations to himself and to Jabir* 
Here polite seatimenta were duly exchanged, and Sir Percy Cox 
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was able to congratulaie all pr^ent on the manifest signs of 
Arab unity at such a time of world crisis! Jabir did not long 
survive the receipt of his decoration, while I bn Sa'ud accepted 
Sir Percy’s invitation to visit Basra, as the guest of himself and 
the Commander-m-Chief This was his first experience of 
foreign travel; and he was duly impressed by the sight of so 
much of the paraphernalia of modem war, while he was per¬ 
haps more intrigued by the fact that the most knowledgeable of 
his hosts was a mere woman, no less a person than Gertmde 
Bell. The practical outcome of this month of contacts at high 
level was an agreement, under which I bn Sa'ud was to receive 
a monthly subsidy of £5iOOO together with four machine-guns 
and 3,000 rides with an ample supply of ammunidon on the 
understanding that he would maintain a force of 4,000 men con^ 
tinuously in the field against Ibn Rashid, and attack his capital. 
But British official optimism regarding the extent of Arab unity 
in support of the .Allied cause achieved during these proceedings 
was sadly misplaced. And within twelve months friction and 
mistrust and jealousy had resumed their sway in Arab politics; 
and the first shots had been fired of a war which would end in 
the fall of Husain and the addition of the Hijaz and its holy 
cities to the Wahhabi realm. 

From the beginning of 1917 onwards, apart fixim the need of 
diverting Ibn Sa'ud’s attention firom AUied activities in the 
Hijaz by encouraging him to take action against Ibn Rashid, 
the main concern of Sir Percy Cox was the blockade of the 
Turkish positions beyond the limits of occupied Mesopotamia. 
The scarcity of supplies in Syria, and the high level of prices for 
aU foodstuffs and piccegoods, had created an ideal market for 
the smuggler. From ‘Iraq itself and the Persian Gulf ports Arab 
carriers brought their contraband goods across the Arabian 
desert to Damascus. Sh aikh Salim of Kuwait winked at their 
operations in his territory, and took toll of the profits in advance, 
while the merchants of the Qasim and other parts of Ibn Sa'ud’s 
territory carried their merchandise to Hall, whence it was for¬ 
warded to the Turks. Ibn Sa'ud was expected to stop this traffic 
as an integral part of his campaign against Ibn Rashid; but 
there is no doubt that some caravans slipped through. The un- 
fiiendly relations now subsisting between Kuwait and Riyadh 
were another matter of concern to the Civil Commissioaer at 
Baghdad; partly because it created unrest in the hinterland of 
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the Mesopotamian operations, and mainly because it increased 
the fadlidea for smuggling. Abo the position of the *Ajman in 
Kuwait territory, which they could with impunity use as jump- 
ing-oflF places for raids against the tribes of Najd was a matter on 
which he had promised to take action to Ibn Sa'ud^s satis¬ 
faction. 

There were also other minor matters, such as the rate of Gos- 
toms duty charged at Kuwait and Bahrain on goofis destined 
for NaJdj and the possibility of arranging a small-coin currency 
for the every-day needs of the country. AB these matters had 
come to a head by the autumn of 1917, when the High Commis¬ 
sioner in Egypt, Sir Reginald Wingate, began to press for more 
positive action with Ibn Sa^ud, to induce him to bring pressure 
on Hail at a moment when the Arab Revolt had spent some of its 
ini dal impetus, and threatened to degenerate into a pointless 
stalemate. In this connection it was that ^Colonef Lawrence 
had been sent down to Jidda to put new life into tlic movement 
while another representative of Sir Reginald Wingate, Mr (afler- 
wards Sir) Ronald Stoirs was sent to Baghdad to discuss the 
general situation with Sir Percy Cox. The latter suggested that 
Storrs, with his wide knowledge of the other side of the case, 
should go to Ibn Sa*ud as his own representative, with a view to 
putting up considered proposals m due course for removing the 
causes of friction between the two principal Arab friends of 
Great Britain. 

Unfortunately this ingenious scheme came to noughtp as 
Storrs fell a victim to sunstroke on the way, and had to leave 
Arabia in a hurry^ Sir Percy Cox, somewhat discouraged by the 
experiences of his second envoy to Ibn Sa*ud, did not give up 
hope of tackling the knotty problem. And after long consulta-^ 
tions by telegram between Baghdad and CairD it was arranged 
that he should send a small mission to Riyadh, while Storrs 
should join it there by way of the Hijaz. The latter part 
of this arrangement was blocked from the start by King Husain, 
who declined to accept any responsibility for the safety of Storrs 
owing to the disturbed state of the d«ert In November igiy 
Sir Percy Cox*s representatives landed at ^Uqair; and, proceed¬ 
ing via the Ahsa oasis where a few days were spent in the hospi¬ 
tality of the famous 'Abdullah ibn Jiluwi, arrived at Riyadh by 
the end of the month to discuss the whole situation with Ibn 
Sa^ud* Having done this and reported back to Baghdad, the 
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mlsston proceeded with Ibn Sa'ud'^ blessing to the Hijaz, arriv¬ 
ing at Talf on Christmas Day without adventure, though to the 
surprise and indignation of King Husain, whose hand was 
forced to arrange for the continuation of its journey to Jidda, It 
had been hoped that Storrs would be able to join the mission for 
discussions here; but Jerusalem had fallen to the British Army 
of General AJlenby, and Storrs had become its first Governor, 
Instead of him Commander D, G. Hogarth arrived at Jidda, and 
in due course King Husain arrived from Mecca to receive his 
visitors from east and west. The ensuing discussions proved 
entirely abortive owing to the King’s absolute refusal to take 
Ibn Sa'ud seriously: particularly on the issue of the ownership 
of Khurina, which had been attacked in December by an ex¬ 
pedition from Mecca, and which had appealed to Ibn 5a‘ud to 
do his duty in defending his subjects. 

The mission returned to Ibn Sa'ud by sea sia Basra. Six Percy 
Cox had now left ‘Iraq to be British Minister in Teheran, while 
Arnold Wilson had taken his place as Civil Commissioner. Ibn 
Sa'ud was obviously in no mood to tolerate further provocation 
from King Husain in the matter of Khurma, which now became 
the touchstone of British sincerity, although in fact two further 
attacks on the oasis were made from Mecca during the summer 
of 1918 without active reaction on his part, except that he for¬ 
mally announced that he would march against the Sharif in the 
event of any further act of aggression. Meanwhile ail the energies 
of the mission were directed towards impressing on him the 
urgent need of action on his part against Hail, if he desired the 
continuance of British aid. He promised to open his campaign 
in August, and was as good as hb word: penetrating into the 
heart of Jabal Shammar, and despoiling the Badawin outposts 
of Ibn Rashid to some efiect, and appearing before Hail itself, 
which was however too strong to justify an assault without 
artillery preparation. Ibn Sa'ud returned to Buraida, where the 
mission had to inform him that the British Government was no 
longer interested in the fate of Ibu Rashid, as the Turks were by 
now virtually out of the war. This was scarcely welcome news 
to the Wahhabi prince, who was now left once more to his own 
devices, while tlic victorious allies were too busy scrambling for 
mandates and other advantages at the Peace Conference and 
elsewhere to give a thought to the souring temper of the Arab 
world- 
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But I bn Sa^ud was to bring them, or Great Britain at leasts to 
a seme of Arabian realities before many months were out: 
months incidentally of domestic tragedy for himself, as a severe 
epidemic of Spanish inhuenza during the winter of 1918/9 car¬ 
ried off his eldest son, Turki, with two other sons and his prin¬ 
cipal wife, Jauhara. It was King Husain who trailed his coat 
before the angry Wahhabi when, in May 1919, he sent his second 
son * Abdullah in command of a strong expeditionary force with 
instructions to capture Khurma at all costs. "Abdullah reached 
Turaba, where he tarried awhile in a strongly fortified camp, 
dealing with certain citizens of the oasis suspected of disloyalty^ 
before proceeding to the main objective of his expedition. 
Meanwhile a strong Wahhabi force had reached Khurma in fiiK 
hlmcnt of I bn Sa'ud's promise to defend the oasis in the event 
of a fourth attempt on it by the Sharif. Disaffected persons in 
Turaba hastened to inform KhaLid ibn Luwai, the Amir of 
Khurma, of the dispositions of "Abdullah's camp; and in the 
dead of night that camp was attacked from all sides at once by 
the fanatical Ikhwan, who proceeded to slaughter the hdplcss 
defenders, while "Abdullah and his staff made good their escape 
on horseback at the first alarm, as also did some of the Badawin 
levies which bad accompanied his force and camped outside the 
fortified perimeter. The tUbdek was complete: the guns, rifles 
and ammunition of the expeditionary force and all its camp 
furniture and stores fell into the hands of the Wahhabis; and 
Ibn Sa'ud himself arriving on the scene a day or two later, com¬ 
pleted the victory by annexing the oasis to liis owo realm* 

In fairness to King Husain it should be noted that earlier in 
the year he had informed the British Government of his inten¬ 
tion of occupying Khurma, and had asked for its blessing on his 
enterprise* In the middle of March, accordinglyi Lord Curzon 
had convened a departmental conference to consider the matter; 
and the conference had decided almost unanimously that, in 
view of the virtual certainty that the well-trained, wcU-etjuipped 
armies of the Sharif would easily defeat the VVahhabi levies, 
however fanatical, and of settled British policy to support the 
Sharifian cause if that could be done without risk of involving 
the British Government in ntihtary adventures in the desert, the 
oasis of Khurma should be adjudged as part of the Hijaz king¬ 
dom, and the Sharif allowed to take such steps as he thought 
necessary to assert his rights therein. At the same time it was 
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decided to commumcatc this decision to Ibn Sa'ud, with a suit¬ 
able warning to refrain Ihim interfering in the matter on pain of 
forfeiting the good will of the British Government and its 
monthly subsidy of £5,000. As we have seen Ibn Sa*ud ignored 
the warning and the threat, mobilised his Ikhwan army, and 
set out for Khurma by forced marches. He himself had only 
reached the SaJdia wells when the advance column of his force 
had attacked and annihilated ‘Abdullah's army. 

The fat was now in the fire; and Lord Curzon once more 
summoned his departmental committee to discuss the result of 
its earlier decision. Meanwhile the orders of the Government 
regarding the discontinuance of Ibn Sa'ud's subsidy had been 
automatically telegraphed by a zealous official to Sir Arnold 
VVibon, to whom by a lucky chance it was delivered personally 
by a tdegrapfa boy as he was going for a drive. On gianemg at 
the contents, he had the wit to consign the missive to his pocket 
and ‘forget’ all about it. As for Lord Curzon’s committee, it 
now met with the comfortable feeling that something at least 
had been done to vindicate British authority, and to show Ibn 
Sa'ud that he could not with impunity disregard the wishes and 
warning of His Majesty’s Government. But it was called upon 
to consider more serious matters, for the British authorities at 
Jidda had reported that I^fecca and Jidda were in panic at the 
thought of the arrival of the Wahhabis in their midst, and that 
thousands of pilgrims, 11,000 of them being British subjects who 
could not be left to their fate without affecting British honour, 
had taken refuge at the port. Eleven ships would be required 
uigendy to convey them to safety; but in the state of shipping 
stringency of those days the Admiralty representative was in¬ 
structed to inform the committee that not a tingle ship could 
be diverted for the purpose. The War Office representative 
reported that no troops were available to defend the refugees. 
The suggestion that Ibn Sa‘ud would not advance on Jidda or 
Mecca was scouted as ridiculous, and was in any case not supn 
ported by the reports of the man on the spot. There seemed to 
be no remedy for the situation; but an envoy was sent out by 
aeroplane to appease Ibn Sa'ud, and if possible divert him from 
his intention of occupying the Hijaz; and six aeroplanes were 
despatched in their packing cases to Jidda to bomb the Wah¬ 
habis in case of need. These were never taken out of their 
cases; and the envoy, on reaching General Alienby’s head- 
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quartern — he was then High Comimssioner in Egypt — was in¬ 
formed that Ibn 5 a*ud had withdrawn his victorious army from 
Turaba to Riyadh* He had merely added Turaba to his 
dominionsj and the British Government let it go at that. 

It also invited Ibn Sa'ud to send a representative to London 
to discuss the whole position; and the visit took place during the 
winter months of 19191 with the Amir Faisal^ then aged four¬ 
teen, in charge of the Wahhabi mission, which created a sensa¬ 
tion in London and elsewhere, and a vety good impression in 
Government circles. It was tacitly assumed that the Khurnia 
issue had been settled, with the addidon of Turaba, by the fae^ 
of the situation* It was also assumed by the British Government 
that Ibn Sa^ud’s subsidy had been in abeyance since the previous 
May, and there was no question of restoring it without some 
quid pro quo; but here a surprise, and an impleasant one, was in 
store for the departmental committee. The statement that the 
subsidy had been discontinued was challenged, but ofKcialiy 
and categorically re-affirmed by the appropriate authorities, 
But, as the recipients of Britain’s bounty were actually in Lon¬ 
don, it was not difficult to ascertain beyond a peradventure that 
they had been in receipt of their allowances right up to date* 
This caused a mild sensation, but there was now no quesdon of 
stopping the subsidy. Other matters of mutual interest were 
discussed, and the mission in due course returned to Arabia. 

Meanwhile the posidon in ‘Iraq was becoming ever more 
dehcatc, with Sharif Faisal, now King of Syria, working assidii- 
onsly underground to undermine the British imperial arrange¬ 
ments, which Sir Arnold Wilson was developing on an impres- 
dve scale in Mesopotamia. Early in 19:^0 the rebellion broke 
out; and the whole question of British policy in that area came 
under cridcal review. The Government eventually decided 
that Sir Percy Cox should be recalled from Teheran to discuss 
a more liberal policy in Traq, which he, in the capacity of High 
Commissioner, was commissicned to in trod uce. The journey by 
sea to Basra gave Cox the opportunity of renewing contact with 
Ibn Sa^ud, who came down to meet him at ^Uqair* The main 
pKiint of Ibn Sa^ud^s present concern was the rumoured inten-* 
don of the British Government to offer the crown of *Iraq to 
Sharif Faisal, who had by now lost his throne in Syria owing to 
difficulties with the French, which had come to a head at the 
batdc of Maisalun in July 19120. Cox was able to discount 
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Wahhabi anxiety on this score, as it had been definitely settled 
that DO final step should be talicn in ‘Iraq until he had been 
able to study the situation and report his views and recommenda¬ 
tions. Incidentally at this time he was by no means sympathetic 
towards the idea of putdng Lawrence’s candidate, who had to 
some extent been responsible for the rebellion, in chai^ of the 
country. The question of I bn Rashid was also discussed in 
general terms, but it was obvious that Cox regarded him now 
as a useful factor in the maintenance of a balance of power in 
the desert; and I bn Sa‘ud doubdess registered the conclusion 
that his own position might again be challenged, with British 
encouragement^—Ibn Rashid’s envoy was actually at Baghdad 
at this time negodating with Gertrude Bell—by his old rival of 
Jabal Sbammar. 

He evidendy decided that he would have to fend for himself 
against the actual and potendal enemies, who formed a ring 
round the northern fionders of bis territory. His first step, how* 
ever, was to send the young Amir Faisal with a strong force to 
occupy the Asir hi gh l ands and the oases fringing them towards 
the desert, the olycct of this move was to consolidate the advan¬ 
tage already won at Khurma and Turaba, whose line of defence 
against possible aggression from the west was thus extended 
through Ranya and Bisha to Khanais Mushait and Abha, where 
he was in a position to dominate ail the highland tribes up to 
the borders of the Taif province. 

His next move provided Ibn Sa'ud with an indispensable 
stepping-stone to the greater ambitions, which he had now 
definitely begun to harbour. Sa*ud ibn Rashid had been shot 
dead by a cousin, Abdullah ibn Talal, during a picnic in 
1920. The asassin was immediately cut down by his victim’s 
slaves, and his brother, blubammad ibn Talai, was imprisoned 
by ‘Abdull^ ibn Mit'ab, a grandson of Ibn Sa‘ud’s old enemy, 
Abdul* Az i z ibn hfit ab ibn Rashid, who now ascended the 
throne. His wcaJtncss as a ruler was reflected in the general 
feebleness of his State, now being vigorously courted by Shari- 
fian elements, which grew ever stronger as Fate began to point 
to Sharif Faisal as the destined King of'Iraq. Ibn Sa’ud could 
no longer afford to dally in regard to Hall. Its control would 
make him master of all the desert, while its domination by any 
Shiran element would make his own position in Arabia pre¬ 
carious in the extreme. In the spring of 19a 1 he despatched his 
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brother Muhammad northwards in command of a Wahhabi 
force, while Faisal al Duwish with his Ikhwan levies supported 
him on the east, and Nuri al Sha'ian of the Ruwala of Syria 
helped by bringing pressure to bear on the Jauf oases. These 
operations were of a probing character, while simultaneously 
Mr Winston ChurchiU was holding his famous conference in 
Cairo to detenmne the future shape of the Middle East, The 
principal decision was that Faisal should become King ofTraq, 
while Sharif‘Abdullah, the hero of the batde of Turaba, had 
disconcerted the assembled consultants by arriving from Mecca 
at ‘Amman witli a large force and the declared intention of 
attacking the French in Syria. He was bought off this rather 
inconvenient venture by the offer of the Amirate of Trans¬ 
jordan: which fact, coupled now with the certainty that his 
brother would reign at Baghdad, left I bn Sa‘ud no time for re^ 
flexion. He now took the Hail campaign in deadly earnest: 
assuming the command of his expeditionary force himself, and 
appearing before Hail in the autumn, soon affer the coronation 
of Faisal at Baghdad. His demand that the Rashid dynasty 
should abdicate and its principal members place themselves at 
his disposal was rejected by a deputation of citizens, which 
attended on him in his camp, and also by ‘Abdullah ibu Mit'ab, 
w'hcn the matter was reported to him. But the latter was already 
near the end of his tether. To meet the desperate situation in 
the north, where Jauf was in grave danger of capture by Nuri 
Sha‘]an, he bad released Muhammad ibn Talal from prison to 
take command of a relief force. The latter, on retunuDg to Hall, 
staged a rising against his weak and vacillating cousin, who in- 
continendy fled for refiige to Ibn Sa'ud, whose honoured guest 
at Riyadh he remained till his death in 1947. 

Ibn Sa‘ud himself appears to have returned to his capital just 
before this development; but the more vigorous conduct of the 
war by the new Amir, Muhammad ibn Talal, who was even 
taking the offensive against the Wahhabi de tachments encircling 
Hail at a respectful distance, forced him to reassume the initia- 
rive. He arrived at al Baqa‘a, cast of Hail, on September 8th, 
just after Faisal al Duwish and his Ikhwan had beaten off an 
attack in force by Muhammad, who had his main field army 
here, while he trusted to the walls and fortifications of Hail to 
keep any enemy at a distance. Ibn Sa‘ud now developed the 
attack on Muhammad’s positions at Baqa'a with considerable 
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vigour; and one by one the forts fell, while Muhammad escaped 
to Haiil by way ofjabal ‘AJa, He must have seen that the odds 
against him were hopeless, and he did now make an offer to sur¬ 
render on condition that he should remain Amir ofjabal Sham- 
mar under Ibn Sa'ud’s over lordship. This condidon was un¬ 
acceptable to the latter, who made his dispositions for pressing 
the siege, and arrayed his guns for the ^mbardment of the 
town. At the request of certain well-disposed persons among the 
citiaens, he agreed to withhold his 6rc for a reasonable period to 
give them time to arrange the peaceful surrender of the town, 
whence Muhammad ibn Talal had sent a piteous appeal for help 
to the British authorities in ‘Iraq and to King Faisal. After 
some weeks of patience, Ibn Sa‘ud sent an ultimatum to his 
friends in the town, announcing his intention of beginning his 
bombardment if it had not surrendered within, three days. That 
was enough for all except Muhammad, who shut himself up 
in bis castle to fight to the end, while the gates of the town 
were opened to Ibn Sa‘ud on November 2nd, igai. Mu¬ 
hammad was soon induced to surrender on a guarantee of per¬ 
sonal immunity; and he too took the way to Riyadh, to live 
there in all honour and comfort, and to become in due course 
a father-in-law of the great king, who had extinguished his 
dynasty after a tenure of nearly ninety years since its elevation 
to the Amirate of Hail by the king's own grandfather in the 
first year (1834) of his reign. Muhammad ibn Talal was 
murdered by one of his own slaves at Riyadh in February 
* 954 ' 

Just before this Hail campaign Ibn Sa'ud had convened a 
conference of tribal chiefs and principal representatives of the 
ecclesiasdcai hierarchy at Riyadh to discuss the situation con- 
fionting the country; and the conference had concurred in his 
solution that, in order to give Najd an intemational status 
comparable with that of its neighbours, he should assume the 
tide of Sultan of Najd and its Dependencies. This decision was 
duly communicated to the High Commissioner at Baghdad, and 
in due course cndoised by the British Government, The 
elimination of Haft now confirmed his new status, and relieved 
him of all anxiety as regards any possible intervention in the 
affairs of Najd by the Sharifian elements round its borders, with 
or without British encouragement. And he was now in a posi- 
don to take the next step in his programme, which envisaged 
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the extension of his effective dominion to the logical limits of 
the desert. 

In 1922 accordingly lie pushed forw ard his Ikhwan levies into 
the Jauf and Wadi Sirhan districts, which had formed an in¬ 
tegral part of the Jabid Shammar Amirate up to as recently as 
1920, although the murder of Sa'ud ibn Rashid, and the result¬ 
ing collapse of Rashldi authority had tempted Nuri Shavian, 
the Ruwala chief, with the encouragement of Sharif *AbduUah 
of Trans-Jordan and the acquiescence of the British authorides, 
who were at that time interested in the idea of a strategic rail¬ 
way linking * Aqaba with Baghdad, to occupy these tracts. The 
Ikhwan had little dllliculty in establishing themselves in part of 
the Sakaka district, with the encouragement and active support 
of Hamad ibn Muwaishir and other local notables, who bad 
adopted the Wahhabi tenets. And a probing expedition was 
sent into Trans-Jordan itself, reaching as far as the railway and 
killing the inhabitants of a small village near Ziza, before they 
were attacked and driven out of the country in confusion and 
with severe losses by the Royal Air Force armoured cars and 
planes from ^Amman, This was in August, and in the autumn 
the Ikhwan attacked the Ruwala at Minwa in the district of 
the 'Salt Villages’, centring round Kaf. The Ruwala, without 
help, could not hope to withstand the might oflbn Sa’ud; and, 
when his main body arrived at Jauf, its inhabitants made their 
submission without further ado, and renounced their allegiance 
to Nuri Sha'lan: while the Wadi Sirhan settlements accepted 
the new dispensation as a matter of course. Meanwhile the 
oases of Khaibar and Taima near the Hijaz border, which had 
been under the jurisdiction of Hail since the time of Muham¬ 
mad ibn Rashid, had also been occupied by Wahhabi detach¬ 
ments. And Ibn Sa‘ud was, by the end of 1922, in effective 
occupation of all the desert oases of the Arabian peninsula from 
the marches of the Fertile Crescent to the Empty Quarter, with 
a ring of Sharifian States round the northern periphery of his 
realm. The open hosdlity of King Husain, and the discreetly 
veiled enmity of his sons in 'Iraq and Trans-Jordan, both under 
British mandates, to say nothing of the obvious ambitions of Ibn 
Sa‘ud, combined to create an explosive situation, which the 
British Government could no longer aObrd to ignore. 

Towards the end of 1921 Sir Percy Cox, who cannot be 
accused of hosdie feelings towards Ibn Sa'ud, though he was 
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primarily interested in the security and prosperity of‘Iraq, had 
induced the Wahhabi Sultan to send a mission to ^Baghdad for 
the purpose of discussing frontiers. The question of Kuwait was 
earily enough setded;, and its frontier with Najd laid down, to¬ 
gether with the line of a neutral Eone to ensure against acci¬ 
dental conflicts. And after some stiff argument the Wahhabi 
mission was induced to sign a “Treaty of Muhammara^ in 
which the boundary betw^een Najd and “Iraq was defined. Ibn 
Sa"ud however repudiated the sign ature of his representative on 
the ground that he had exceeded hb instructiDnS;p and that the 
proposed frontier was unacceptable to him, in that it made no 
provision for the cxercbe of their immemorial grazing rights by 
the neighbouring Najdi trib^ in the area reserved for *Iraq. He 
therefore proposed the reconsideration of the whole matter in 
pcr^nal discussions between himself and Sir Percy Cox^ whom 
be invited to meet hi m at ‘Uqair during the winter of 1922/3. 
The invitation was accepted; and by the time that the meeting 
took place Ibn Sa'ud was at the height of hb power and prestige 
as the ruler of all desert Arabia^ He was by no means enamoured 
of Sir Percy Coxb ideal of a fixed frontier owing to the tradi¬ 
tional Badawin situation in the area concerned; but Sir Percy 
Cox had hb way in the end by mating a substantial concession 
on this bsue^ and it was agreed in the 'Protocol of ^LJqair*, to be 
read with the Treaty of Muhammara, that^ in order to make 
access to the welb and pastures of the area concerned a reality 
for both parties, no forts or permanent buildings should be con¬ 
structed by either within a certain dbtance of the frontier or in 
an agreed neutral zone. 

The defimtivc line now protecting ‘Iraq and Kuwait from any 
aggression by the Wahhabb^ and the securing of the other Per¬ 
sian Gulf States against Ibn Sa^ud*g interference by specific 
treaty provbionsj were certainly triumphs of Sir Percy Cox*s 
diplomatic skill. But Ibn Sa“ud wa^ left with a sense of griev¬ 
ance, in that hb interests in the west and north, where he had 
important territorial situations and claims for confirmation or 
settlement, had not been considered. In consequence the effec¬ 
tive limitation of hb ambitions in the east inevitably diverted 
his attention to other directions; and the British Government in 
j 923 was forced to take cognisance of the dangerous possibilities 
of such a situation: particularly in relation to Transrjordan 
where incidents were of frequent occurrence in the absence of 
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a frontier. The Hijaa was also a moral liability of His Majesty’s 
Government, though its interest in King Husain and his limit¬ 
less ambitions had begun to wane when, in [9^21, he turned a 
deaf ear to the persuasive efforts of Lawrence to secure his en¬ 
dorsement of Britbh policy in Palestine. The Britbh Govern¬ 
ment could scarcely entertain any territorial ambitions in re¬ 
spect of the Muslim holy land of the Hijaz; and It was doubtful 
if it could establish therein a position of effective political in¬ 
fluence in the face of King Husain’s now intransigent attitude. 
But it had already secured from the king’s own prodigal sons 
what it wanted in the ‘Fertile Crescent'; and the annual sub¬ 
sidies it was still paying to the various Arab States might be re¬ 
garded as deterrents to any very egregious act of aggression by 
any of them. Nevertheless these subsidies could not be expected 
to continue for ever; and it was important to secure a general 
political setdement of all Arabian problems with the least 
possible delay. 

In these circumstances the British Government proposed that 
a conference should be held at Kuwait in November 19:23) over 
which a senior Bridsh officer with wide Judicial experience 
should preside (the officer selected being Colonel S. G. Knox 
who had previously served at Kuwait and Masqat and in ‘Iraq), 
while all interested elements should be represented by accredited 
delegates, ‘Iraq and Ibn Sa‘ud concurred in the idea vdthout 
demur or condition precedent: and it may be noted in passing 
that at the beginning of this year Ibn Sa‘ud had acted on a sug¬ 
gestion by Sir Percy Cox in granting an oil concession, covering 
the whole of eastern Arabia, to a British company, the Eastern 
General Syndicate, for a nominal rental of £!},ooo a year. King 
Husain objected to the proposed conference as being entirely 
unnecessary when the merite of the matters to be discussed were 
so obvious to any sensible person; and the Amir ‘Abdullah re¬ 
fused to send delegates unless his father did. After long argument 
the conference did assume more or less representative shape; and 
the British Government had announced in advance that all sub¬ 
sidies hitherto paid by it to the Arab States would be terminated 
as from March 31st, 1924, while the amounts calculated as due 
up to that date would be paid in advance. This was done, and 
the Arab delegates assembled with the comfortable feeling that 
they had nothing to lose by intransigence. 

Yet it was the Britbh Government which queered the pitch of 
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the conference before the tnatch began: the British president 
being briefed in detail as to the results expected by his superiors 
from the deliberations of the delegates. One of these expecta¬ 
tions was indeed sufficient of itself to ensure that there would be 
no results at all- The British Government actually demanded of 
Ibn Sa^ud that he should cede Khurma and Turaba to King 
Husain in re turn for the concession of Wadi Sirhan and the 'Salt 
Villages'j which he already rirtually controlled since his occupa¬ 
tion of Jaufp and which he could physically occupy whenever he 
cared to do so. The conference managed to spend about six 
months in the process of petering out. King Husain, deter¬ 
mined to demonstrate his authority over his children, came 
up to Trans-Jordan in state in January 1924, and ostenta¬ 
tiously assumed the direcdon of affairs^ with all his three 
sons in dutiful attendance t to the amazement, consternation and 
annoyance of Sir Herbert Samuel, the High Comimsaioner for 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan. Sharif "AM, the eldest son of the 
king, was appointed to the control of the Hija^ Railway with 
instruedons to re-establish full communication with Madina; 
and he was seriously considering the replacement of his son 
"Abdullah by *Ali as Amir of Trans-Jordan, when an event 
occurred, which changed the course of Arabian history* Mustafa 
Kamal Pasha, the Turkish Dictator, had decided that the time 
was ripe for the abolition of the historic office of the CaHfatet 
and had duly deposed the last of the Cali&, 'Abdul Majid Khan, 
who had been allowed to retain his religious dignities when the 
Ottoman Sultanate was abolished. King Husain snatched 
eagerly at the Prophet's mantle, and had himself proclaimed 
Calif with suitable ceremony. And thereafter, waiting only to 
receive the homage of Trans-Jordan and 'Iraq, and of other 
elements in the Fertile Crescent, whose outlook had been 
primarily Sharifian since the war, he made urgent preparations 
to return to Mecca, "Abdullah and Transjordan were re¬ 
prieved; and the British Government put an end to the mori¬ 
bund proceedings of the Kuwait Conference. 

The scene was set for the coming tragedy: on which, within 
less than six months after the breakdown of the Kuwait talks, 
the curtain went up on September 3rd with the massacre of 
Taif Ihn Sa'ud had spent the summer in preparations for 
a final settlement with the King of the Hijaz, whose usurpa¬ 
tion of the Caiifate had definitely provided justification for 
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A holy war, to which he now summoned all the forces at his 
disposal. A probing force, probably not intended to be any¬ 
thing more than a demonstration of strength to deter any action 
on the part of King Faisal, ranged along the marches of‘Iraq; 
but no incident occurred, and the Wahhabis did not cross the 
frontier. Another force of about a thousand Ikhwan was sent 
north, penetrating far into Trans-Jordan, and masacring the 
inhabitants of a small village near the railway, before it was 
driven off with heavy losses by the Royal Air Force. And no 
sooner had the world begun to consider the implications of these 
activities, than it was horrified by reports of the faU of Taif, 
accompanied by a general massacre, llie reports, coming from 
Sharidan sources, were exaggerated for obvious reasons^ but 
there was some ground for them. 

Sultan ibn fiijad, the ferocious chief of Ghatghat, had led his 
purely Ikhwao army across the desert, and suddenly fallen upon 
the summer capital of the Hijaa, where Sharif‘Ali was in resi¬ 
dence and in command of the Hijaai troops. There was virtu¬ 
ally no resistance to the enemy; 'All and his army fled along the 
route to Hada, on the escarpment overlooking the Meccan foot¬ 
hills and the plain; and their flight was accompanied and im¬ 
peded by thousands of civilians, inhabitants of Taif or summer 
visitors, who had no desire to make the closer acquaintance of 
the Wahhabis. Some of these pursued the retreati ng troops and 
refugees, killing all stragglers and bringing ‘Alt’s troops to battle 
at Hada, whence they fled in confusion down the steep flank 
of the mountain: ‘Ali himself, considering disciedon the better 
part of valour, by-passed Mecca on his way to Jidda, to avoid a 
meeting with his outraged parent. Sultan ibn Bijad, with the 
remainder of his force, now subjected the inhabitants of Taif 
to a reign of terror: killing the ungodly and plundering every¬ 
body. Actually the number of persons killed did not exceed 
some 300 in ah, including those who fell in the course of their 
flight and at Hada; but that was enough to create panic in 
dbtant Mecca and Jidda. But for the time being these were 
spared by the urgent orders of Ibn Sa‘ud to his aealous lieuten¬ 
ant, who was instructed to avoid military activities in the sacred 
area at ah costs, and to await his arrival before taking steps to 
occupy Mecca, where King Husain had declared his intention 
of remaining at whatever risk to himselT, But he had now lost 
control of the situation: and it was the cidzens of Jidda who, 
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now faced by a graver danger than the wrath of the old king, 
took their courage in both hands, and demanded his abdication 
in favour of his son ^Ali, who would at least have a better chance 
of coming to terms with the Wahhabis, or I bn Sa*ud. 

So King Husain left Mecca for ever after a rdgn of sixteen 
years, of which the latter half had been spent in cfTcctlve inde¬ 
pendence as king- Accompanied by his women-folk and his 
treasure, he embarked at Jidda for * Aqaba: whence before long 
he was forced by the British authorities to depart for Cyprus, 
lest his presence might tempt the Wahhabis to push their ad¬ 
vance northwards before the British were ready to occupy 
* Aqaba, as they did later in the summer of 1925. Sharif *Ali 
now succeeded his father as king of the Hijaz: making no claim 
to the wider sphere envisaged by the latter or to the Calilbtej 
which now passed into abeyance once more, and for good* Ibn 
Sa'ud was in no haste to develop the situadon, and it was not 
till early in December that he arrived at Mecca: entering it In 
pilgrim robes, as the last and only representative of his dynasty 
to visit Mecca, Sa'^ud II, had done for the ninth and last time 
in 1812. Sultan ibn Bijad had already occupied the holy 
city without opposition after the flight of Husain, and had 
calmed the fears of its frightened citizens in respect of their Jives 
and property, though the palaces of the Sharif were delivered 
over to piUage, and ail domed tombs of the original Islamic 
saints in the Ma 4 a cemetery and other localises destroyed, as 
they had been once before on the capture of Mecca by Sa"ud II. 

Ibn Sa'ud was now preoccupied with arrangements for oc¬ 
cupying the rest of the Hijaz^ whose unruly tribes had to be 
taught a few hard lessons to convince their sceptical minds that 
the peace of the Wahhabis was to have nothing in common with 
the chaos of Sharihan days. And there were of course the two 
outstanding problems of Jidda and Madina to be dealt with: 
problems requiring a mbe ture of tact and detemunation with 
force, lest unbridled violence, with attendant atrocities, might 
stir up trouble with foreign Powers, or wound the suscepti¬ 
bilities of certain Islamic communities* Meanwhile 'Ali and his 
military advisers had surrounded Jidda with a weak barbed- 
wire fence* covered at intervals by mineflelds of questionable 
utility; and it was against these positions that Ibn Sa'ud 
assembled his forces and guns within the low folds of the coastal 
hills about ten miles from the town. The Wahhabi bombard- 
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mcnt began on January 3rd, 1925, and continued in desultory 
fashion till the end of March, when I bn Sa*ud withdrew his 
army to Mecca for the summer recess, which In this year in¬ 
cluded the Ramdhan fast, in April, and the pilgrimage at the 
beginning of July; the latter being the first pilgrimage to be 
celebrated under Wahhabi auspices for more than a century 
and attended by a vast concouise of the people of Najd, with 
such foreign elements as were able to make the journey by way 
of the ports of Lith and Rabigh, which had both been occupied 
and made available for the purpose by I bn Sa‘ud, It was inci¬ 
dentally attended by Eldon Rutter, an English Muslim, who 
later published an admirable account of his experiences in the 
Hijaz during its first year under Wahhabi occupation. 

During the summer preparations were of course made for the 
resumption of hostilities in the autumn, when the Amir Faisal 
came down from Najd with a large and well-equipped force, 
part of which was diverted to Madina under another young son 
of the Wahhabi Sultan, named Muhammad, The situation 
in both towns w'as becoming desperate, and virtually hope¬ 
less: the food and water available proving quite inadequate 
for communities swollen by countless refugees from the sur¬ 
rounding districts, where the Wahhabis were operating freely. 
In both cases Ibn Sa*ud had rigorously forbidden anything in 
the nature of an assault on the slender defences: while be him¬ 
self spent part of the autumn in conference with Sir Gilbert 
Clayton in Wadi Fatima in negotiating the treaties of Hadda 
and Bahra, to settle all ou^tanding issues between the Wahhabi 
Sultanate and the mandated territories of ‘Iraq and Trans¬ 
jordan, including the frontier of the latter down to a point, be¬ 
yond which no agreement was passible owing to Ibn Sa‘ud's 
resolute refusal to recognise the British occupation by force dur¬ 
ing the summer of the port and district of‘Aqaba. 

The deadlock on this issue remains unresolved to this day, 
although a de facto line has been respected by both parties, Pftfi 
passu with these negotiations the sieges of Jidda and Madina pro¬ 
ceeded in desultory fashion: the latter under the command of 
Ibrahim al Nashmi, supported by the redoubtable Faisal al 
Du wish, w'jth his ferocious Ikhwan, to whose tender mercies the 
citizens of the Prophet’s city refused to surrender tiiemselves on 
any terms whatsoever, though they did invite Ihn Sa‘ud to send 
a representative of his own to receive their submission and 
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guarantee them against Ikhwan atrociiica- Muhammad had 
therefore no sooner appeared before Madina than it surrendered 
on December 5thj while Faisal al Duwish and his &nadc3 were 
redeployed for mopping-up operaLtions in northern Hijaz. With 
nothing now left to him but the periphery of Jidda, King “All 
yielded to the mcritable on the advice of hl^ pmdpal officials; 
and the Bridsh Agency was asked to use its go^ offices to secure 
his own departure in peace and the orderly occupadon of the 
town* Such arrangements were easily made; and, after the de¬ 
parture of *A1j by aea for 'Iraq, Ibo Sa'ud entered Jidda on 
December itgrd: to find himself for the first time in diplomatic 
contact with a number of Powers, great and small, and to face 
a whole battery of awkward problems inherited by him, as con¬ 
queror of the holy iand, from the regime of the Capitulatiom. 
TTiesc had been designed in former dmes for the protccdon of 
the Infidel in Muslim lands, but had gradually come to be re¬ 
garded as excuses for infidel interference in the affairs of Muslim 
governments- Ibn Sa^ud made it clear from the beginning that 
he would tolerate no criticism of or interference with God's law 
on earth. He had also however to deal with the public opinion 
of many Muslim countries as to how the holy land should there¬ 
after be administered; but he had litde difficulty in disposing of 
the self-appointed missions emanating therefrom by promising 
that the coming pilgrimage would provide a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity for the discussion of all matters of concern to the peoples 
of if their accredited representadves would meet him then 

in conference. 

Having thus made dear his intention to put the safety and 
welfare of the holy land in the fordront of his policy, and his 
readiness to receive and consider any advice which might be 
tendered to ium from any quarter to that end, he proceeded to 
an act of State, which Buttered the dovecots of the west and pre^ 
duced a somewhat disagreeable impression in certain Mukim 
countries, long accustomed to the rule of foreign Powers and 
wholly wedded to alien culture, while retaining their quite 
genuine allegiance to Islam as interpreted by themselves. On 
Friday, January 8th, 1926, in the Great Mosque of Mecca after 
the coTtgregadonal prayers, Ibn Sa'ud was proclaimed King of 
the Hijaz with ail the tradidonal ceremony prescribed by Mamie 
precedent. It wns at once an act of ^th and a challenge to the 
world: to be made good in due course, without devladon from 
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the principle on which it was based, to the glory of God, of 
whose sustaining hand he was ever conscious amid ^ the vicissio 
tudes of good and evil fortune, which in the long years to come 
were to lead his people, under his guidance, out of the wilder¬ 
ness into a promised land flowing with milk and honey. The 
great fight, of four and twenty years almost to the day, was over; 
and a greater span, by nearly four years, yet lay before him to 
develop the fruits of victory for the benefit of generations yet un¬ 
born r generations which ‘knew not Joseph', nor ever heard the 
war-cry of the Ikhwan. 


CfuipUr II 


Arabia Felix 


T he fight over* I bn Sa'^ud had reached the peak of hia 
careen The Arabia over which he was to rule for nearly 
three more decades was united as never before: within 
the utmost limits practicable in the intemationaJ circumstances 
of the timCj and exceeding anything which any of his ancestors 
had effectively controlled* Within these limits he would not be 
challenged again; and the realm w'hich he had carved out for 
himself with his sword and his faith would descend intact to his 
successor. The vital factor at the moment was hb reputation for 
justice and resolution, which was seldom put to the test, and 
always vindicated when the rare need arose. For the fir^t time 
in human memory Arabia had a single ruler whom aU could, 
and did, respect. 

At the age of forty-five he was in the prime of life, with a life¬ 
time of achievement already behind him; but victory had re¬ 
freshed him like a giant to run again. And again, as before, he 
would have to mn alone: in the presence of more numerous and 
more critical spectators, and under very different conditions. 
By birth and breeding an aristocrat to the core with a firm belief 
in the divine right of kings and in their duty to rule, he was by 
temperament a democrat familiar enough with the processes of 
common consultation, which were an integral element of Arab 
life* And it was perhaps his personality which reconciled the 
two strains in his character in an easy assumption of leadership: 
the proper function of which he himself was often wont to inter¬ 
pret with a quotation from the Quran: *Take counsel among 
yourselves, and if they agree with you, well and good; but tf 
otherwise, then put your trust in God, and do that which you 
deem best*’ 

This method had served him well enough hitherto in situa¬ 
tions demanding the exercise of that instinctive skill which is the 
prerogative of the expert. But his new status as an intemational 
figure was to confront hirn with problems of an unfamiliar type, 
for the tackling of which his past experience provided no guidc^ 
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while the burden he had taken up was obviously too heavy for 
any man to bear without help: particularly in regard to such 
technical matters as finance and economics. He hiitvsclf was 
always conscious of his shortcomings^ though he never shrank 
from his responsibilides: whQe his outstanding greatness and 
self-reliance were in themselves an obstacle lo the recruitment 
of a competent team for the handling of the political and ad- 
mimstraiivc affairs of the State. With half a dozen men of com¬ 
parable virtue and ability to help him, Sa'udi Arabia^ as the 
dual kingdom of the Hijaz and Najd was renamed some years 
later, might well have become a shining and unique example of 
human statecraft, combining the spiritual and temporal govern¬ 
ance of men on the firm foundation of faith and justice* which 
it was certainly the king's intention to establish at all costs. 

To achieve this the will of the people was as essential as the 
will of the monarch; and unfortunately the two qualities re¬ 
quisite in those who were to help him in his almost superhuman 
task were rarely found in combination. Of virtue at that time 
there was plenty and to spare in the hosts of Najd, who had 
risked their lives to achieve a spiritual ideal, and earnestly de¬ 
sired its application to the graceless lands they had conquered: 
but few among them had the administrative knowledge and ex¬ 
perience needed for the development of the new situation in 
which conquest had landed them. Of ability also there was no 
lack, particularly among the king^s new subjects of conquered 
but virtue had departed from them in the contaminating 
atmosphere of long years of Turkish rule, in the service of which 
many of the best of them had become adept in the corrupt prac¬ 
tices which led to wealth and professional advancement. In any 
case Ibn Sa*ud was jusdy cautious in the employment of this 
category of available civil servants, whose loyalty to the new 
regime was by no means established beyond a peradventure. 
And in these circumstances he was forced to fall back on the only 
other source of recruitment available to him: at first on a 
strictly limited scale, though later in a surging flood which 
brooked no control. 

He had quite rightly set his face from the beginning against 
the employment of non-Muslims in any official capacity, lest the 
experience of other Muslim lands might be repeated in his own: 
on the other hand he had made it clear that the Hijaz at least 
would always be regarded as a territory held in trust for all 
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Islam^ and that all Mushim \%^oxiid be welcome to its hospitality, 
whether they came thither as pilgrima or to seek thdr livelihood: 
on the sole condidon of their accepting the Islamic law as the 
dominating factor in their comings and goings on their lawful 
occasions. It was in this category therefore, of ^foreign' Arabs 
and other Muslim nationals, that he was compelled to seek the 
officials required for the proper administration of the country, 
which was at first divided into two more or less separate com¬ 
munities: Najd and the Hijaa, linked together only by his own 
sovereignty. And in neither could he, or would he, delegate 
anything of his own effective authority. 

Such vras the domestic setting in which Ibn Sa^ud found turn- 
self at the beginning of his reign in the Hij az; and the manner in 
which he addr^ed himself to the problem of creating a basic 
administrative is perhaps best illustrated by the remark¬ 
able fact that practically all the men he collected round him 
during the first two or three years after the occupation of the 
Hijaz, to deal with the activities of the various departments on 
his behalf, remained not only In his service, but roughly speak¬ 
ing in charge of the same departments, to the end of hb life. If 
this does not necessarily prove an unerring instinct Ibr the selec¬ 
tion of the right men for the various functions of State, it cer¬ 
tainly illustrates an important trait in his own character: a sort 
of paild ixenophobia, whose symptoms were a lack of enthusiasm 
for strange society, easily disguised of course by his lavish hos¬ 
pitality and genuine friendliness, and a curious preference for 
having round him at all times, day in and day out, year in and 
year out, the same people, always the same people, whether 
members of the femily, or offidalSj or boon-companions, or ser¬ 
vants, It was only in their company that he could relax without 
reserve, and reveal the debonair spirit and the bonny soul which 
upheld him ever under the heavy burden of his crown* These 
people he could trust because he knew them intimately, their 
virtues and their faults; and these people he bound to himself 
and his service with a boundless generosity, ever increasing with 
the augmentation of his resources. 

An exception to the general rule of long service was curiously 
enough one who had already served him longer than any of the 
r«t: ^Abdullah al Damluji, originally of Mosul in * Iraq, who had 
joined Ibn Sa^ud in 1915 In the capacity of his personal tncdkal 
adviser* His knowledge of French had raised him to political 
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responsibilities ds-i-m foreign visitors to tbe court of EJyadh; 
and after the occupation of the Hijaz he was appointed the 
tinges personal representative at Jidda^ until he became in his 
stride Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs, when the king's 
second son Faisal was appointed Minister. But after a few year^ 
of trial in this post he was disposed of by the usual expedient of 
being given indefinite leave in 1930, and allowed to resign. His 
successor^ Fuad Haima^ arrived as a refugee from Palestine m 
192S, and proved a valuable recruit to the Sa^udi Foreign Office 
until his death in liaraess in 1951: a great loss to his adopted 
country. Incidentally he had during the war represented Sa'udi 
Arabia at Vichy, and later at Ankara, w here he was followed as 
Minister by his brother Taufiq. 

The outstanding member of I bn Sa'ud's official team was un¬ 
questionably ^Abdullah Sulaiman, who became Minister of 
Finance in 1929* after a trial run in the post by Sharaf ftidha, a 
Sharif who had no reason to be loyal to the departed Sharifian 
dynasty, ^Abdullah had the ad^'antage over his colleagues of 
being a Najdi by birth and an accountant by practical tr ainin g; 
and his eldest brother bad served as I bn Sa"ud"s principal 
private secretary for many years before his death. He himself 
had accompanied his master in much the same capacity during 
the Hijaz campaign, and was clearly marked out for important 
employment. Seemingly of delicate constitution, be was a man 
of wide vision, and never spared himself in the exacting task of 
manipxtiating the widow's cruse for the satisfaction of all de¬ 
mands made upon its ncycr-&ffing contents. His courage was 
inexhaustible in his approach to manifold schemes of recon- 
stmedon and development: some of which inevitably went 
awry, while many of them produced lasting results of great bene¬ 
fit to the country, whose growing wealth he managed with Bar¬ 
mecide astuteness through a civil service of his own, wi th mem¬ 
bers of his own family in all the key posts. And finally, while he 
at all times seemed to enjoy the complete confidence of the king, 
he was the only member of the administration who habitually 
acted on his own initiative and authority, in the justifiable cxin- 
viction that his acts would meet with His Majestyapproval. 

Among other promment members of the administration who 
have held office from those days to this arc Hafidh Wahba and 
Yusuf Yasin: the former an Egyptian, who had experienced a 
period of detention at Malta in connection with the Alexandria 
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riots of the Zaghlul episode in 1919, aod who^ after a short 
period as Ibn Sa'ud's Director of Education, became his repre¬ 
sentative at the coiiTt of St Jamca* first as Minister in 1930, and 
more recently as Ambassador^ as he still is with all but a quarter 
century of diplomatic service behind him. Inevitably he has 
been the hardest worked of all the diplomatic representatives of 
Sa'udi Arabia, which he was called upon to visit very frequently 
for consultation with the king and Yusuf Yasin. who, as His 
Majesty’s Political Secretary^ recently promoted to the rank of 
Minister of Statej has during all these years been the connecting 
link betw^n his master and the extensive network of diplomatic 
posts spreading almost from China to Peru. By origin a Syrian 
of Latakiya, who became involved in hk youth in the mandatory 
troubles of his country^ he arrived in Arabia about 1923 and 
threw in his lot with the Wahhabi cause: soon winning the con- 
6 dence of Ibn Sa^ud, and accompanying him in the Hij az cam¬ 
paign, after which he was appointed editor of the official Mecca 
weekly, Umm al Qura,* whose contents he supervised as part of 
his more important functions as Political Secretary^ (unpaid). 
He has certainly been one of the outstanding men of Ibn Sa'ud's 
regime in more than one phase of its activities; and his work, 
often involving travels abroad for one purpose or another, has 
been ably seconded by his assistant Rushdi Mulhis^ a refugee 
from Palesdnej whose official duties have left him little time for 
the development of the literary and scholastic tastes, to which in 
all probability he would have preferred to devote his life if con¬ 
ditions had been normal. 

Among others who have contributed largely to the develop¬ 
ment of Ibn Sa^ud^s government, mention should certainly be 
made of Khalid al Qarqani, who abandoned his home in Libyan 
Tripoli on to its occupation by the Italians, and came to 
Jidda in the early dap of the new regime in the Hijaz with a 
view to doing business: but was soon attracted to the personal 
service of the king in an advisory capacity, while retaining his 
Turkish nationality. He has been by no means the least effective 
member of the king's political and administrative entourage, 

* Thii paper bas cantinued wiihout a break tD the present day. Another 
pftper, (j/ Bilad was started about a doten yean agOj ^ ^ 

weekly, and recently aa ^e onJy daily newspaper of the country. Both are 
publt^cd in Mcccflp w^e Madina h^ for Ufl^n years had a weekly of iu 
nwn, know'll as al Madinat ai Mmawu.'^a. Eiyadh and other districts hav^ 
also quite rcccndy started newspapers of their own. 
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while in these latter years his ability^ meUowc^ by the passing 
yeaj^j seems to have acquired for hini a retogmsed position of 
trust and leadership. 

So much for the personnel side of the picture* It will have 
been noted that Ibn Sa*ud in the early stages of his reigo had 
deliberately abstained from briaging his sons and other raem* 
hers of the royal family into anything hke close contact with the 
work of adTT iinha tration. It is true that his two elder sons, Sa‘ud 
and Faisal;, had been appointed as his official depudes in Najd 
and the Yiijm respeedvely; and that Faisal, with his consider¬ 
able experience of foreign travel and contact with the Govern^ 
ments of many European countries, had been made Nlinister for 
Foreign Affairs. Such appointments were natural and appro¬ 
priate enough m view of the great responsibilides which in the 
ordinary course of things would fall upon them in due time \ 
while it was always understood that thdr fimcdons would be 
exercised subject to the tinges own control in all matters of vital 
importance^ especially when he was himself present in either of 
the territories concerned. 

For the rest he was probably wise not to risk exposure of the 
royal family to cridcism or censure by calhng upon other mcm- 
beis of it to bear responsibilities for w^hich they were not fitted 
by experience or training* And it was characteiistic of him chat„ 
as the years brought him increase of wealth and progeny, he 
was alw'ays warning his audiences, and by implication himself, 
that, in the words of the Quran: 'Verily your possessions and 
your children are your enemies.' The temptation to spoil both 
is a danger ever to be guarded against; and often enough, as he 
knew from experience, it is irresistible. 

In the end, when a Council of Ministers was created all too 
late, to take over the burden from the strong shoulders now 
bowed down by age and long effort, the princes came into their 
own with a proportion of Cabinet posts which can surely have 
few precedents in any age or chme since the world begaja. And 
incidentally an interesting and attractive feature of the Sa^udi 
royal family is the order of precedence of its members within a 
range, not precisely defined in any ordinance, but well under¬ 
stood and scrupulously observ^ed by all concerned. Age alone is 
the determining factor: sons, grandsons, and even great-grand¬ 
sons sitting above their uncles or cousins of a senior generation 
if they happen to have been bom before them. There appear to 
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be no exceptions to the rule, and even Sa'ud, after Ms proclama¬ 
tion as Crown Prince in 1935, continued to take precedence at 
cx}urt only on the age basis: an arrangement sometimes discon¬ 
certing to strangers when more senior members of the family, 
unknown to them, were present. Actually in the early Hijaz 
days all the sons and nephews of the king were relegat^, as it 
were, to the back benches of the assembly when the king was 
present; and this arrangement was only gradually relaxed as its 
unsuitability became apparent with ^e coming of age of 
numerous princes, of whom there is perhaps one to every 5,000 
souls of the Sa'udi Arabian populadon. 

Meanwhile the only distinction enjoyed by Sa^ud, as prince 
consort or prince regent or succssor to the throne, was the right 
to fly the flag at all times, and to have a military escort and 
armed attendants on the running boards of his car. And it was 
on him too that devolved, increasingly as the years advanced, 
the royal prerogative of presiding at State banquets and other 
formal functions: a duty which the king, always a poor trencher¬ 
man, had hitherto performed punctiliously enough and with re¬ 
signation, but without relbh: perhaps because the delicious vic¬ 
tuals and simple table arrangements of the old regime had been 
supplanted gradually but inexorably with the passing years by 
the Cuisine and tabic manners of the new world. In praising the 
past, whose splendid culture survived in the land of its birth 
through all the stresses and strains of many milleania into our 
own times, one must make allowances for the new generation, 
which has not knovm the labour and peril accompanying its de¬ 
velopment, and which has an unquestionable right to adopt the 
easier wap and ampler amemties of a very different dispensa¬ 
tion: for itsdf and the countless generations yet to come. And 
the choke has been made: irrevocably, for there can be no going 
back to the things of the past, whose last great champion now 
rests from his labours. 

One is tempted to forecast the probable trend of the future for 
the Arab lands, now in the flush of their renascence, w'ere it not 
folly to predict the workings of Providence, as the day-dreamer 
of Eoihftt would surely admit, could he but stand today, as he 
did but little more than a century ago, on the summit of 
Lebanon: *... I dung with my eyes to the dim steadf^t line of 
the sea, ... 1 had grown well used of late to the people and the 
scenes of forlorn Asia — well used to tombs and ruins, to silent 
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cities and deserted plains^ to tranquil men, and women sadly 
veiled; and now that I saw the even plain of the sea, I leapt with 
an easy leap to its yonder shores, and saw all the kingdoms of 
the West in that fair path that could lead me from out of this 
silmt land. . . . Behind me I left an old and decrepit world 
—religions dead and dying—calm tyrannies expiring in 
silence. . , / Where, where are all those western kingdoms 
now? and lo I the kingdoms of the east in soried ranks, hand in 
hand with new and vigorous republics; and the great cities of 
the desert a nd the so™, famous of old, and now reborn to be 
fanrious again. That is scarcely the picture which Xinglake 
expected his descendants to sec today; and if he could predict 
with a measure of success an early extension of British imperialist 
activities to Egypt, he could scarcely foresee the substantial dis¬ 
integration of tiic Empire itself within a century of his writing, 
"iVho theri can say what another century may have in store for 
the Arab world, or the world at large? The end of ^’civilisation^ 
may be in sight: but it is more probable that, as once before, the 
custody of civilisation may be transferred to the countries of the 
cast, whence it sprang in times long gone before. 

To return from this general survey of factors, forming, as it 
were, the framework on which the pattern of the future was to 
be weaved, to the proclamation of Ibn Sa*ud as King of the 
Hijaz: world reaction to this quite unforeseen development was 
generally less favourable in the Muslim countries than in the 
west, which was certainly not entimsiasde. But the tune was 
called by Russian policy which, still loyal to the anti-imperialist 
principles of the Bolshevik revolution, hastened to accord 
recognition to the new regime in the holy land of Islam. 
Britain, France and Holland followed with sirniiar recognition in 
rapid succession. Turkey, Belgium and Switzerland came next; 
and in 19^9 Germany added herself to the recognising Powers. 

In the latter year Persia, which had held aloof on account of 
popular resentment over the demolition of the tombs of saints in 
Mecca and Madina, opened negotiations, leading to eventual 
rccognitiorL But Egypt declined to recognise Ibo Sa^ud^s 
regime owing to some serious trouble between the Egyptian 
pilgrims and tiie Wahhabis during the ptigrimage of 19:26, and 
the withdrawal of the Mahmsl (^holy carped) from Jidda in the 
following year, owing to Ibn Sa'ud^s refusal to let it go to Mecca 
and ^Arafat lest it irtigbt again be a cause of dissension. It was 
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not indeed dJ] 1936 that diploma,dc reladons were restored be¬ 
tween the two countries at the instance of Mustafa Nahas, the 
then Egyptian Prime Minister, after the death of King Fuad, 
which effectually put an end to the latter’s groundless preten¬ 
sions to the Caiifate. Since then die reladons of the two coun¬ 
tries have become ever closer and more cordial, to the great 
benefit of Sa‘udi Arabia, which has long enjoyed the techno¬ 
logical advice and assistance of its more advanced neighbour: 
Amantium (Vof amsris inttgralio estf 

America, of couree, was not at this dme interested in Arabia; 
and the rather conspicuous absence of Italy fhim the ranks of 
recognising Powers Is easily explained by her more than platonic 
interest in the Yaman, already marked down by Signor Musso¬ 
lini’s Government as a desirable tract for Italian colonisation^ 
Indeed the failure of Sir Gilbert Clayton to follow up h?s very 
satisfactory negotiation of the Hadda and Bahra treaties with 
Ibn Sa‘ud in 3 9®5 with a settlement of many outstanding issues 
between Britain and the Imam Yahya in the following spring, 
when he visited San‘a, virtually drove the Imam into the arms 
of Italy. And towards the end of 1936 Signor Caspar!ni, the 
Govemor-General of Italian Eritrea, successfully concluded a 
treaty of commerce and friendship with the Yaman, in which 
the Imam Yahya was duly recognised as king of ‘the indepen¬ 
dent sovereign State of the Yaman’ within ’its existing terri¬ 
torial ^tent’; a phrase which seemingly committed Italy to the 
recognition of territorial claims, which were actually or poten¬ 
tially in dispute between the Imam on the one hand and the 
Governmen ts of Great Britain and Sa'udi Arabia on the other. 

The months preceding the fall of Jidda had witnessed the 
visits of no fewer than three missions from abroad, intent on dis- 
cussing with Ibn Sa ud various matters of concern to the coun¬ 
tries which they emanated. That of Sir Gilbert Clayton, 
with its results, has already been reviewed. An official Persian 
mission was also allowed to pass through the Sharifian defence 
Unc to Mecca, where Ibn Sa‘ud placed at its disposal all neces¬ 
sary facilities for ascertaining the damage done to offending 
tombs in Mecca by the Wahhabis; and it eventually accom¬ 
panied the Amir Muhammad’s army to Madina for the same 
purpose: Ibn Sa'ud having undertaken to rebuild according to 
the tenets of Islam any tomb which deserved such attention. 
The political result of the visit has already been recorded. But 
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perhaps the most embarrassing of the three missions was an un» 
official one from India, representing the Califate Committee, 
which arrived at Jidda with every intention of condemning the 
actions of the Wahhabis on this and other grounds, and of 
pressing for the surrender of the administration of the holy land 
to a democratic commission representing ail the Muslim coun¬ 
tries. Ibn Sa'ud was patient with it until its attitude became in¬ 
tolerable j and was then constrained not only to ask it to leave the 
country, but to arrange for its transportation under escort to a 
ship bound for India. 

He had meanwhile met all crideisms, from whatever quarter 
they came, by announcing: firsdy that he could not divest him¬ 
self of responsibility for establishing peace and seiCurity in the 
holy land, whose inhabitants, mainly the Badawm tribes, had 
for long years defied both the Turks and the Sharifran Govern¬ 
ment to the great detriment of the pilgrims; and secondly that 
he proposed to invite all elements interested in the future of the 
Hijaz to meet him in conference at Mecca afrer the coming pil¬ 
grimage during the early summer of 1926. The number of pll- 
gnms from overseas, who attended the pilgrimage, was in itself 
sufficient to show that general confidence in the safely of the 
venture had been restored under his auspices. And the con¬ 
ference, when it took place, was allowed the widest latitude in 
discussing all relevant, and indeed irrelevant, matters: and in 
passing resolutions of unexceptionable religious orthodoxy. But 
on the main political question, which was never far below the 
surface of the debate, there could obviously be but one answer. 
Ibn Sa'ud intended to continue ruling the Hijaz in the interests 
of Islam as a whole, and was prepared to accept full responsi¬ 
bility for doing it properly. The conference broke up on that 
very clear undcistanding; and many of those who had attended 
it must have ^nc away disappointed. But the pilgrims at least, 
visiting the Hijaz as they did during the few years that remained 
before the economic slump of the early ’thirties, had no reason, 
and mfer since have had no reason, to complain of the dangers 
and insecurity of the pilgrimage. 

Moreover the measures taken under Ibn Sa'ud’s personal 
direction to cater for the health of the pilgrims must be given 
some credit for the simple fact that during the twenty-seven pil¬ 
grimages which have since been celebrated not a single occur¬ 
rence of epidemic disease has been recorded. And, apart from 
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that, Tba Sa'ud's decision to allow the pilgrims an amenity 
hitherto sternly denied to them has added enormously to their 
comforts The encouragement given by him to the introduction 
of motor transport has progressively revolutionised the condi¬ 
tions under which the pllgriniage is made annually by thou¬ 
sands of visitors fiotn abroad. And today, with air transport 
added since the second world war to the available amenities, the 
visitation has ceased to be an arduous enterprise. 

Even this astonishing transformation is not all that stands to 
the credit of the Sa'udi administration in its attention to the 
welfare of tlie pilgriinsj who were wont in the early days to com¬ 
plain of the high fees collected front them by the Government, 
without making allowances for the fact that the provision made 
for their comfort and health inevitably cost a great deal of 
money. The fee was in fact no more than ^^5 per pilgrim, but 
that was in the days when the pound sterling and the pound gold 
were one and the same thing; and it is scarcely the fault of the 
Sa'udi Government that they have ceased to be that The con¬ 
tinued payment of fees in gold or its market ecjulvalent certainly 
had the appearance, from the point of view of the pilgrims, of 
greatly increasing their burden; but that has happened all over 
the world. And, be that as It may, the pilgrims today have 
not even that grievance to ventilate; the pilgrim fees were 
abolished under the orders of the king as soon as Government 
resources from oil and other sources made the concession pos¬ 
sible, and enabled the Government to bear the whole cost of 
the ever'increasing amenities {tarmac roads with several lines 
of traffic, for instancCg from M^ccca to *ArafatJ provided for the 
benefit of all persons making the pilgrimage. 

Having disposed of the Islamic conference, Ibn Sa‘ud sent his 
son, F aisal, with a small mission of good will to convey his thanks 
to the Governments of Britain, France and Holland for th«r re¬ 
cognition accorded to his new status. All matters of mutual in¬ 
terest were naturally discussed with the mission by (he authori¬ 
ties of the three countries visited; but it had no particular 
political objective to advance. On its return to Arabia, how¬ 
ever, the British Agent and Consul at Jidda, Mr S. R. Jordan, 
was authorised to open negotiations with Ibn Sa'ud, who was 
then at Madina, with a view to a comprehensive review and 
settlement of all outstanding matters of mutual interest 
It was obvious enough to all concerned that the old 1915 
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treaty of Qadf no longer represented the true reladom between 
the two countries; and that a new treaty was now needed to pro¬ 
vide British recognition of Ibn Sa^ud*s complete sovereign inde- 
pendencCj with aD that that intplied. He must be free to have 
relations with other Powers, and have the right to supply himself 
with arms and ammimidon from any available source without 
restricdon: while there could be no quesdon of his recognising 
the old capitulatory rigimc, bom under the Turks and con¬ 
tinued with some modifications during the short Sharifian inter¬ 
regnum. But the British Government dong tenaciously to its 
old right of manumitting run-away slaves who might take sanc¬ 
tuary in its Consulate: while Ihn Sa'ud would not coimnit him* 
self to formal recognition of the British mandates over *Iraq, 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan unless the Ma'an-*Aqaba province 
of the Hija^. were retmceded to him. And both parties were 
definitely interested in the problem of the full restoration to 
operational status of the Hijaz Railway, which British efforts 
had done so much to destroy during the wan Incidentally this 
problem has been under de^tory constderatiou from that day 
to this without the slightest prospect at any time of any practical 
solution being found, so far as the derelict section within the 
limits of Sa^udi territory is concerned. At first the mandatory 
Powers declined to redistribute the available locomotives and 
rolling-stock on a kilometrage or any other reasonable basis, 
while the successor Governments in Syria and Transjordan, to 
say nothing of Palestine, and the Government of Sa'udi Arabia 
have not yet been able to arrive at a satisfactory agreement on 
the matter, which is now once more under consideration. 

The talks between Ibn Sa^ud and the British envoy proved 
fruitless; and Ibn Sa'ud disengaged himself from further dis¬ 
cussion of these matieis in order to visit Riyadh, from which he 
had been absent for two years. It was probably high time that 
he should renew contact with his own people, the tribal Shaikhs 
and the "Uiama in particular, who had doubtless been heariug 
rumours of what was happening in the Hijaz, and were evi¬ 
dently uneasy in their own minds lest the conquered Hijazis 
might be leading their conqueroi^ captive. In a sense there was 
some ground for their suspicions, ft is true that the Committee 
for the Commen dation of Virtue and the Condemnation of Vice 
had been set to work from the first to cleanse and purify the 
Augean stables of the Hijaz, and that prostitution and Idndied 
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practices had been virtually stamped out* or driven under¬ 
ground: while the open consumption of liquor and tobacco was 
too serious an offence to be risked by addicts under the eyes of 
the Committee^ which was also of course interested in e nsuring 
that everyone was punctual and punctilious in attendance at 
the prescribed prayers in the mosques. 

On some of these issues there could of course at that time and 
in those circumstances be no compronilse whatever- and there 
was none. But in the matter of tobacco the essential humanity 
of Ibn Sa^ud showed itself in connection with an order issued 
under his authority for the seizure and burning of all stocks of 
tobacco in the Hijaz. The merchants knew that no valid objec¬ 
tion could be raised against such an order, but they decided to 
throw themselves on the king's mercy* pleading that they would 
be mined if the order were enforced . I bn Sa*ud was profoundly 
shocked to hear from them that the value of existing stocks of 
the wicked weed was something like £100*0005 and he was not 
prepared to inflict that loss on his wretched suitors, to whom 
accordingly he allowed a reasonable time to dispose of their 
holdings discreetly and without ofieuce^ on the understanding 
that no more of the stuff should be imported. The delay in the 
execution of the sentence was suflident to bring other considera¬ 
tions into play; and the enormous revenues derivable from 
tobacco led to the well-founded conclusion that, disgusting as 
the habit of smoking might be* it was not expressly forbidden as 
one of the deadly sins by the sacred law* as it was obviously un¬ 
known to man until long after the promulgation of that law. 
And ever since then it has provided a substantial contribution to 
the revenues of the Wahhabi State^ 

There were also other points on which orthodox Wahhabi 
opinion was mehned to challenge the new look of things. The 
motor-car itself* for all its obvious advantages* was regarded 
askance as an invention of the infidel* if not of the devil; and 
many years later* when motor vchides had established them¬ 
selves as far better commercial carriers than the camel and were 
being widely used, the first lorry to enter the fanatical town of 
Hau ta was burned publicly in the market-place* w^hiie its driver 
nearly shared its fate. As for aeroplanes* which came much 
later* orthodox opinion regarded those who flew in them as fly¬ 
ing in the face of Providence: though in due course even the 
highest prelates of the land found them convenient enough for 
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rapid trave] between Riyadh and Mecca, and even to Egypt and 
Syria; whde one of the most distinguished of the ecclesiastics of 
Riyadh, having recently arranged to visit Cairo by airj insktcd 
on and was duly allowed by the Egyptian Government exemp¬ 
tion from the obhgaiion of having a photograph of himself on 
his passport ! 

But the particular concern of the orthodox folk, who hastened 
to greet their sovereign on his arrival from Madina on this occa¬ 
sion was, of all things, the telephone, of which they had doubt¬ 
less heard accounts from those who had been to Mecca since the 
occupation. Their objections were apparently overcome by an 
invitation to try the instrument themselves, when, lo and be¬ 
hold ! they heard the familiar voice of an invisible friend reciting 
a passage from the Quran. But it does strike one as strange that 
folk, who had been accustomed all their lives to extend the range 
of their vision by the use of foreign binoculars, should have betn 
so shocked at the idea of using a simple contraption for long- 
range hearing. Gramophones and cinemas of couisc remained 
taboo, their importation into the country being stiil illegal; but 
time has softened many such asperities, and the number of 
‘boxes^ and projectors in private hands must now be legion. 
Wireless, curiously enough, first made its appearance in the 
country over defences already irreparably breached by other 
novelties; and Ibn Sa^’ud himself, always avid to have the latest 
news from the uttermost parts of the world, was a powerful 
patron of the new device; and in 1931 he established a whole 
network of internal wireless stations in his territories to bring 
him instant news of all happenings whatsoever: it might be the 
occurrence of rain here, or a murder there, or the death of some 
man of note^ or even the birth of some grandson. 

Hb ordeal at Riyadh was not a severe one; and if he did hear 
some candid criticisms of the innovations inherited from the 
Hijaz and the stranger within hb gate, hb skill in handling a 
Najdi audience, and indeed hb eloquence (for he sometimes 
rose to great heights of oratory when the occasion demanded it) 
left little doubt that his policy would be endorsed by hb 
genuinely anxious interlocutors. And the main result of his 
vbii to Riyadh was that, with hb father taking the lead in the 
matter, he was requested, and graciously agreed, to assume the 
ti tle of King of Najd in order to raise hb homeland to the same 
status as that of the conquered Hijaz, w^hithcr he now returned 
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rejoicing, to proclaiin himself King of the Hijaz and Najd and 
its Dependenciesi 

The Briiish Government now made another hid to settle out- 
standing problems with Ibn Sa'^ud, and once more nominated 
Sir Gilbert Clacton to conduct the negodadons. These talks 
proceeded smoothly enough;, and on May 20th, t927, the treaty 
of Jidda was duly signed: instruments of ratification being ex- 
changed on September This treaty^ which was to last for 

seven years in tlie first instance^ annulled the 1915 agreement 
in taiOf recognised 'the complete and absolute independence of 
the dominicins' of the kingj who undertook to facilitate the pil¬ 
grimage for British Muslim subjects;, and to respect all British 
treaties with the Persian Gulf principalities, and also to co¬ 
operate in the suppression of the slave trade p 

This development was very satisfactory to aU concerned^ But 
scarcely had the ratificadons of the treaty been exchanged when 
an incident occurred on the distant *Iraq border, which was to 
cloud the relations between the two countries for some years to 
come. The general effect of the treaty of Muhammara of tgai, 
read with the protocol of ^Uqair of the following year, had been 
to couple the fixing of a definite frontier line between *Jraq and 
the Wahiiabi State with an understanding that no forts or other 
nulitary installations should be set up by either side in the 
neighbourhood of the border. Nevertheless, about the time of 
the negotiations for the ixeaty of Jidda, Sir Henry Dobbs, the 
High Comnmsioiier in *Iraq, had sanctioned a scheme for the 
building of a series of forts along the *Iraq-Najd frontier; and a 
working-party' had now gone out to the wells of Busaiy^a to start 
on the construction of a fort near by, when a body of Mntair 
Badawin appeared on the scene, and massacred those who were 
engaged on the project. The tribes on the Najd side of the bor¬ 
der had been assured at the time of the treaties in question by 
Ibn Sa'ud that their grazing rights on both sides of the frontier 
had been fiilly protected by a mutual prohibition of the con¬ 
struction of any buildings on or near the frontier wells; but they 
had clearly erred in taking the law^ into their own hands in such 
drastic fa^on. And now it was the Royal Air Force which ex¬ 
ceeded the rights of an aggrieved party in purating the offending 
Badawin across the frontier, and bombing their concentrations 
and camps, wherever found. The border went up in flames; 
and for about two months there was war, in fact though not in 
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between the two States which had so recendy ratified a 
seven-yeaLTs^ treaty of friendship^ The Najd tribes countered 
the British bombing by raiding into Traq and Kuwait territory^ 
killing and plundering as they went: while questions asked in 
the House of Commons about the totally unjustihable bombing 
of Sa^udi territory produced the quite untrue answer, by the 
Coionial Secretary, that I bn Sa^ud had admitted that he had 
lost control of his own subjects. What he had said was that, if 
the British authorides persisted in their aggression against his 
territoiryj he would not be responsible for the consequences^ 

By this time the king bad returned to Riyadh, to be in close 
touch with all dc^^elopments of the situation; and it was he who 
proposed to the British Government the stoppage of all military 
aedvities on both sides, and the transference of the dispute to 
the coundl<hamber. This was agreed to; and once more Sir 
Gilbert Clayton visited Jidda to confer with I bn Sa'ud: his 
arrival actually coinciding with a breach of the truce by an 
aerial attack on the Badawin at the Ha2il wells by some British 
planes, one of which made a forced landing In the area, and ws^ 
burned after its occupants had been rescued by another madnne* 
Clayton, who was now commissioned to deal comprehensively 
with all problems affeedng the reladons of Sa'udU Arabia vrith 
her neighbours, Traq and Trans-Jordan, was accompanied by 
Colonel K. ComwallLs and Major J^ Glubb, and also by Mr 
Gcoige Antoni us. But the approaching pilgrimage (towards the 
end of May 1928] left him htde time for the completion of his 
task; and it soon became obvious that, while agreement was not 
difficult of achievement on a variety of minor issues, the settle- 
ment of the Busalya fort dispute to the satisfaction of I bn Sa^nd 
was a sine qtm nen condition of any agreement at all. No pro¬ 
gress having been made on this point within the available time, 
it was agreed to adjourn the talks till after the pilgrimage to 
enable Clayton to return to London for consultations with his 
Government He returned to Jidda in August for a short and 
fhiitless meeting with the king, who met the British Govern¬ 
ment's inability to agree to the demolition of the offending forts 
with a refusal to agree to anything at all. Clayton returned 
home to report the failure of his mission, while I bn Safod, now 
enjoying the greater mobility of a fleet of motor-cars, hastened 
back to Najd to deal with a hopelessly paradoxical situation. 

He was at one with his subjects in condemning the attitude 
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of the British Govcmiricnt ■ and his subjects, whose fanaticism 
had been fanned into flame by infidel insults and injuricSj were 
ready to fight to the death for his cause- Bui he knew better 
than they that only disaster could come of war with *Iraq in the 
circumstances of the time; and he had already made up his 
mind that there should be no such war at any cost^ He also 
knew that the desert was in fertncoi to the point of challenging 
his policy of accommodadon with the infidel, and of asserting 
its right to defend the faith against its enemies* The Ikhwan 
leaders of this movement were Faisal al Du wish of the Mutair 
and Sultan ibn Bljad of the ^\taiba, the chiefs of Artawiya and 
Ghatghat respeedvelyj who could count on support against any 
consdtuted authority from the 'Ajman tribCp and its leader 
Dhaidan ibn Hithlain, and from a Ruwala Ikhw^an group under 
Farhan ibn Mashhur. To deal with the matter by the tradi- 
tional method of consultation^ Ibn Sa^ud convened a confer¬ 
ence at Riyadh, which was not however attended by the princi¬ 
pal *rebeF chiefs in personj though they did send their sons or 
other relatives to represent them. Many of the innovadons, 
regarded askance by orthodox Wahhabism, were again passed 
in review; and the principal prelates, conscious of their grave 
responsibility^ before their God and their king, gave general sup¬ 
port to the latter on all the main issues raised during the pro¬ 
ceedings- And, in pardcuiar, his policy of peace and friendship 
with all his neighbours received the endorsement of the confer¬ 
ence* He could now proceed with a clear conscience on the 
basis of decisions arrived at by the democratic methods of the 
desert. 

The leaders of the opposition now came out in open rebellion 
against their king, who immediately mobilised his forces to take 
up their challenge. The operations followed the usual desultory 
course of Badawin warfare, interspersed with frequent parle>^, 
and dragged on for about four months of the spring of 1929, in¬ 
volving the State treasury m an expenditure of about £40,000. 
The rebel leaders rejected the king'^s demand for unconditional 
surrender for trial before the religious courts, which could only 
have found them guilty of high treason and sentenced them to 
death, though they could then have appealed to the king^s 
mercy, which would almost certainly have been granted. Per¬ 
haps they were conscious of having already gone too far to take 
that risk; and the fight was now on with a vengeance* The 
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rebel forces were concentrated in entrciidicd positions on the 
plain of Sibila between Zilfi and Artawiya, on which the royalist 
army, divided into a number of columns^ each commanded by 
a brother or son of the kitig^ converged slowly but in formidable 
array, A final appeal for surrender being rejected, I bn Sa'ud 
gave the order to attack. The rebel fire was not returned until 
the troops were within charging distance; and the end came 
swiftly and decisively. In the hand-to-hand fighting the rebels 
were hopelessly outnumbered^ and killed by hundreds: Faisal's 
SOD Bandar being among the dead, while Faisal himself was car¬ 
ried off to Artawiya, apparently mortally wounded* Sultan ibn 
Bijad fled from the fields but surrendered, to languish in the 
dungeon of Riyadh till hb death not long afterwards- and the 
town of Ghatghat, famous m the annals of the lkhvvan,i was 
razed to the ground by the king^s younger brother, ^AbduUahi 
and has remained an empty ruin to this day* The king now 
marched on Artawiya to demand the surrender of Faisal al 
Du wish, and rejected the appeal of his women-folk that he 
should be allowed to die in peace* He was accordingly brought 
before him on a stretcher: to receive a free pardon &om the 
chief whom he had served so long and so doughtily in the cause 
of God, and in the end betrayed* Now at least he could be left 
to die in peace among his own folk* 

The batde of Sibila was fought in March 1929; and Ibn Sa^ud 
hastened back to the Hijaz for another pilgrimage, after which 
his personal attention would be required for the disposal of 
numerous administrative problems. But his sojourn in Mecca 
was curtailed by an unexpected development* Faisal al Du wish 
did not die after all^ and no sooner had he been healed of his 
wounds than he began planning another attack on the *Iraq 
frontier, where the question of the forts stiU remained unsettled, 
though Ibn Sa^ud had suggested its reference to arbitrarion. 
The news of Paisal*s acti^-ities necessitated an immediate return 
to Najd; and in July the king was back at Riyadh with a fleet 
of some aoo motor vehicles. Incidentally^ during hia short stay 
in the Hijaz, he had arranged for the purchase of four D.H.9 
aeroplanes, and for the engagement of a number of British 
pilots to fliy them, while considerable progress had also been 
made with a scheme envisaging a network of wireless stations to 
link up the principal centres of hb vast but sparsely populated 
realm with his own headquarters, wherever they might be. llie 
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contract for this enterprise did not actually materialise till 
about the end of when it was entrusted to the Marconi 
Corapanyj but the aeroplanes duly arrived on the Hasa coast 
before the end of the year ( 1 929)^ though they were not actually 
available^ or needed^ for use against the rebel tribesmen. 

At the time of the king^s arrival at his capital the centre of 
gravity of the rebellion had shifted to al Ahsa, where the 'Ajman 
tribe was giving the govemorj * Abdullah ibn Jilnwi, some 
trouble^ while Faisal al Duwish was gatheiing his clans for an 
attack on the *Iraq frontiers. The aed vides of the ^Ajrnan were 
being kept under observation by the govemor’'s son Fahd^ who 
had a small force at his disposal to intercept raids against 
Kuwait or ‘Iraq territory. The *Ajraan chief, Dhaidan ibn 
Hithlain, had visited Fahd to assure him of the innocence of his 
intendons, and had been detained temporarily as a precaudon- 
ary measure, while a messenger was sent to inform his followers 
that all was well with him^ Unfortunately the messenger missed 
the way; and the tribamcn^ puzzled at the tarrying of their 
chief, marched on Fahd^s camp to ascertain the canse^ Their 
appearance in strength alarmed Fahd, who promptly had his 
guest killed. This foolish act enraged the loyal elements of the 
tribe, who had hitherto been serving with Mm^ and they de¬ 
serted in a bcrtly to their kinsmen, who immediately opened fire 
on the camp^ Fahd himself was killed by a stray bullet; and 
vengeance had been visited on the actual perpetrator of the 
crime. In ordinary circumstances this might have been suiTi- 
dent to close the incident; but the temper of the desert had 
been so soured by the Sibila episode that the son and successor 
of the murdered chief, Naif ibn Hithlain, had no difficulty in 
persuading his tribesmen to throw in their lot with Faisal al 
Duwish in the second stage of his rebclhon. Meanwhile 'Ab¬ 
dullah ibn Jiluwi had been so affected by the death of his eldest 
son, that Ibn Sa^ud was constrained to send his son and heir, 
the Amir Sa'ud, to assume temporary control of the province in 
his nominal capacity as commander of the punitive expedition, 
sent to deal with the 'Ajman^ 

The rebel confederates adopted the tactic of indiscriminate 
raiding into the territories of Traq and Kuwait, in both of which 
they received help and encouragement from elemcnia ill- 
disposed towards Ibn Sa'ud, and anxious to cause him any cm* 
barrassment possible in the circumstances* The latter was 
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never faced at this dme with anything like the organised revolt 
which he had had to meet earlier in the year^ and it was not his 
territory or his nationals which were the objective of the rebel 
operatioRS. But he was contintially under the harassing obliga* 
don of watching for and forestalling their attacks on his neigh¬ 
bours and, indeed, *cncTiiies\ He was however equal to the 
occasion: combing the desert in ever narrowing cirdeSj and 
dealing faithfully with any forces which came within his reach- 
The biggest operation of this series was provided by an encoun¬ 
ter with *Abdul-*Aziz, the eldest son of Faisal al Dnwish, and 
his raiding party of some 700 men* returning wi th their booty 
from a prohiable attack on a Badawin camp near the Hazil 
wells. ‘Abdul-*Aiix himself and practically the whole of his 
gang were killed in a skilfully placed ambush; and Faisal, hav¬ 
ing now lost two sons, was deeply affected, though he never 
faltered in his efforts to make good his desperate challenge. A 
stiff engagement was shortly afterwards fought at the Wafra 
weUs; but again Fakal and his army of Mutair and ^Ajman 
suffered a decisive defeat, and fled to the neighbourhood of the 
frontier, intending to seek refuge beyond it with the infidel 
rather than bend the knee to Ibn Sa^ud, 

The king now took the field in person to prevent this un¬ 
desirable dhicuementf and appealed to the British authorities to 
deny such asylum to the rebels, who were already receiving pro¬ 
visions from Kuwait to enable them to sustain thdr movement. 
The desired guarantee was forthcoming, and the position of 
Duwish and his friends became hopeless- Ibn Sa^ud attacked 
their last concentration in Sha^ib al ‘Auja near Riqai in die 
Batin vaHey, where the fixmders of Najd, *Iraq and Kuwait 
meet. Again they were decisively defeated; but the British 
guarantee, already mendoned* broke down. And the four ring¬ 
leaders of the rebellion—Faisal al Duwishj Naif ibn Hithlain* 
Ibn Lami of the Mutair and Ibn Mashhur of the Ruwaia— 
made good their escape into "Iraq, where they were disarmed 
and detained by the British author! des pendiug discussion of 
their disposal In response to the vigorous protest of Ibn Sa^ud, 
and his demand for their extradition. King Faisal was not dis¬ 
posed to surrender refugees who, by Arab custom, were entitled 
to the protection of the guest-rite; but the British authorities 
were in the embarrassing position of having failed to make good 
a solemn guarantee. For some weeks the dtuation looked ex- 
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trcmely serious; but in the end an arrangement was arrived 
under which the rebel ring-leaders would surrender uncondi¬ 
tionally on the understanding that Ibn Sa^ud had no in tendon 
of exacting the supreme penalty for their treason* Fakal al 
Duwish and his friends were accordingly Sown to a rendezvous 
in the Dibdiba desert for delivery into the hands of their sover¬ 
eign; and in due course they found themselves in the dungeon 
of Riyadh j where Faisal ended his days some months later* 

By the end of January 1930 the trouble was over ; and the 
occasion was fittingly celebrated by a meeting between the two 
kings who had been so perilously near to being at war with each 
other* Ibn Sa^ud and Faisal met each other for the first time in 
their lives on board a British sloop in the neutral waters of the 
Persian Gulf, as the guests of Sir Francis Humphiys^ the British 
High Commissioner for *Traq: who had shortly before succeeded 
Sir Gilbert Clayton In that post on the latter’s sudden death 
only a few months after he had succeeded Sir Henry Dobbs at 
Baghdadi In appearance, at any rate, if not in fact, the Duwish 
rebellion had served indirecdy to reconcile the rival dynasties of 
Arabia, which have at least respected each other's territories 
ever since, and composed all frontier incidents in debate rather 
than in arms* But it would be idle to assume that the Sharilian 
leaders of that generation were ever reconciled to the irrevo¬ 
cable loss of their Meccan homelarLd; and, when King Faisal of 
'Iraq died in 1933, it was his elder brother 'Abdullah, then Amir 
and later King of Trans-Jordan, who took up the cudgels as the 
champion of the family cause. The latter's death, by assassina- 
rioDj in 1951 removed the last obstacle to the establishment of 
normal relations between the three coirntris concerned, while in 
the Hijaz a new generation had grown up which knew not the 
Sharifian Joseph, and was too busy basking in the sun of Sa^udi 
affluence to give a thought to the lean years of their fathers* 
The friendly, though formal, talks of the two Arab kings on 
board H.M.S, Lupin provided the basis of a treaty of friendship 
and gcxjd-ndghbourliness between their two countries^ which 
was initialled by their respective representatives at Baghdad on 
March loth, 1930: by w'hich time Ibn Sa’ud was back in the 
Hijaz for the pilgrimage, after which he was at last free to de¬ 
vote the whole of his attention to the many local and inter¬ 
national problems, which had had to be laid aside while he was 
dealing with the more urgent matter of internal security. The 
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manner in which he had tackled the thoroughly distasteful task 
of bringing his own folk 10 heel on an issuCj. on whose merits he 
was substantially in accord with them^ had confirmed his al^ 
ready high reputafion both for desert-craft and for statesman¬ 
ship. For thii^ yeai^ he had been more or less continuously in 
the field against hb enemies* whom he had reduced to submb- 
sion* one by one* in an ever-mounting crescendo of victory ; but 
the last of his battles* paradoxically enough* had had to be 
fought against his friends* for one purpose* and one purpose 
only: to show them, and the world at large* that he was* and in¬ 
tended to remain* master in his own house. He never took the 
field again in person: not that there would be no more battles 
to fight (these could now be left to the rising generation* already 
blooded in military operations of the past decade}* but because 
the victories of peace now beckoned imperiously fiom the un^ 
familiar terrain of a new world* 

The battle of Sibila marked the end of au epoch* Sa'udi 
Arabia (not so named until 1934) had virtually assumed its final 
shape as the result of constant war upon the infidel: and hence¬ 
forth the infidel would be a valued ally in the common cause of 
progress. Hitherto the kiUing of infidels in the way of God had 
been regarded as the supreme \irtuc; but Faisal al Du wish had 
been taught at Sibila that that virtue must not be practised 
without the permi^on of higher authority; and henceforth its 
practice would be strictly forbidden. The sting had been taken 
out of the Ikhwan movement which had played so prominent a 
part in the creation of the new regime* and could now serve no 
further useful purpose* Slowly at fir^t* but with ever develop¬ 
ing momentum* it sank into oblivion: as the processes of assimi¬ 
lation kneaded the heterogeneous elements of the Sa^udi realm 
into a secular community* based as a matter of course on the 
faith and culture of Islam, but less consciovis than before of the 
Almighty^s constant interest in the daily activities of His 
creatures. I bn Sa^ud's creation of the Ikhwan movement in 
191a, on original lines of his own devising* was a master-stroke 
of genius: only equalled by his courageous Liquidation of the 
organisation eighteen years later* when it could be nothing but 
an obstacle to the consolidation of a position which he had built 
up so patiently and laboriously. The Frankenstein of his own 
creation would surely have destroyed him* if he had not taken 
the initiative of destroying it himself. 
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In 1929 the Russian Govcramcnt was again first in the field to 
raise the status of its diplontatic representation at Jidda from 
that ofConsulate-Genci^ to that of a Legation, with the already 
wdl-tried Karim Khan HakimoflT as its first Minister. The 
British Government followed with similar acdon shordy after¬ 
wards, in spite of the tension then obtaining on the Traq fron¬ 
tier j and Sir Andrew Ryan, nominated to be the first British 
Minister, duly arrived at Jidda to assume office early in May* 
Ibn Sa^ud had thus no reason Co be displeased with the figure 
he was beginning to cut in the international sphere, as the 
diplomadc corps grew in numbers and importance amid the 
limited amenities of Jidda, to which the reprsentatives of all 
foreign States were confined. But the klng^s sense of a very per¬ 
sonal responsibility for the conduct of his relations with foreign 
Powers, coupkd with a very natural aversion to spending more 
time th^ was absolutely necessary at Jidda, made the position 
of the foreign representarives somewhat difficult; and there was 
some substance behind Sir Andrew Ryan^s witticbm that all the 
Powers were represented there except Sa'^udi Arabia^ Ad h&c 
arrangements were of course made fi'ora time to time to keep in 
touch with foreign envoys when there were matters of mutual 
concern to discuss; but it was not till many years later that some¬ 
thing in the shape of a Foreign Office was established at Jidda, 
with a permanent official of su bordinate status to deal with mat¬ 
ters of diplomatic routine^ The Amir Faisal, as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, visited Jidda at frequent intervals to deal with 
more important matters on behalf of his father, while the king 
was available in person on the occasion of hb visits to the port, 
generally at rare intervals* Thus during the early period the 
maintenance of diplomatic contact fell mostly on the shoulders 
of ^Abdullah Damluji and Fuad Hamza. 

It was perliaps unfortunate for Ibn Sa'ud that the completion 
of the somewhat make-shift foundations of his new regime should 
have coincided with the beginning of a period of lean years, 
rcsuldng from a world-wide economic recession whose effects 
were felt in Arabia in the shape of a drastic and disastrous de¬ 
crease in the numbers of overseas pilgrims visifing Mecca* Ever 
since the occupation of the Hijaz the attendance of pilgrims had 
been very sadkactory, even on one occasion reaching a record: 
and the Government had profited accordingly. The meagre 
revenues of the old days had now swollen into millions, and the 
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milljons had been none too much in comparison with the require¬ 
ments of the State. But now the golden flood bad suddenly 
ceased, with the prospect of long years of drought to come, and 
no reserves from the years of plenty to support a scale of ex¬ 
penditure, far beyond the real needs of the country but now diffi¬ 
cult to reduce wthout discomfort. The process was gradual 
but cumulative; and ^Abdullah Sulaiman, now Minister of 
Finance and destined to remain so for the next quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, had to exercise all his considerable still and ingenuity in 
maintaining the high level of expenditure already reached out 
of the greatly reduced resources of the country. How he got his 
quart out of a pint bottle is a mystery which belongs to the realm 
of romance rather than of serious history^ 

Part of the new burden inevitably fell on government em¬ 
ployees of the lowest salaried classes,, whci^ small contributions 
to what was in effect a forced loan added up to a considerable 
monthly sum* At one time their salaries were as much as six or 
eight months in arrears of payment: especially in the outlying 
provinces^ where the officials were forced to pass part of dieir 
own plight on to the lof^al shopkeepers and merchants by pur¬ 
chasing the necessaries of life on credit, and promiHing to pay 
when they were paid themselves. So the ripples of economic 
distress spread in widening circles through the whole country; 
and the pressure on the poor was certainly not the most attrac¬ 
tive feature of the financial administration at this period. But 
the rich were not forgotten as potendal contributors to the 
needs of the State i after all much of the money owed to them by 
the Government on account of contracts and bulk purchases 
represented a handsome profit on their outlay. So payment of 
debts were delayed or staggered until the absolute limit of credit 
was reached^ And there was then no alternative to the pro¬ 
clamation of a moratorium on the payment of all existing 
obligations, in order that the Government might have some 
funds in hand for the purchase of urgent necessities, without 
having recourse to the distasteful process of cutting down its 
scale of expenditure. It may be added that the moratorium 
arrangements, envisaging the liquidanon of all existing debts 
with interest at five per cent over a period of years^ were on the 
whole honoured punctually. 

The developments briefly sketched in the preceding para¬ 
graph were naturally spread over several years from 1930 
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onwardSi Meanwhile Ibo Sa*ud, having disposed of the pil¬ 
grimage in May, had transferred his h^dquarters from Mecca to 
Taif for the summer months^ and was thus able for the first time 
since his assumpdon of the crown of the Hijaa to devote bimsdf 
at leisure to the consideration and solution of tlic many issues 
of domestic and foreign policy which had accumulated during 
his absence^ At intervals he was able to relax completely 
during exctirdons into the vast Rakba desert, where he would 
set up his camp for several days at a timej as a base of operations 
for motorised assaults on the gazelles of the plain, whose num¬ 
bers were systematically reduced at the rate of 300 or 300 head 
a day: with disastrous effects on the country's fauna. From 
those days to these the Sa'udi Government has never shown any 
sense of responsibility for the conservation of the wild life of the 
country; and no game laws appear among the very numerous 
royal rescripts of the past quarter of a century: noCj for that mat- 
ter, any decrees for the preservation or investigation of the many 
important archaeological sites scattered through the length and 
breadth of an ancient land. Apart indeed from the grant of the 
king’s permisslDn in t95i for a private archaeological recon¬ 
naissance of his southern provinces by Professor G. Ryckmans 
of Louvain and a small party of Belgian experts, the serious 
study of the far past which led up to the birth ofSa^udi Arabia 
seems to have been regarded as unworthy of a practical and 
forward-looking people* Such contributions to our knowledge 
of the ancient past of Arabia as have been made in recent times 
have been the incidental, and accidental, results of foreign 
private enterprise, primarily directed to other, and more prac¬ 
tical, endSi 

The king’s sojourn at Taif on this occasion, repealed four 
years later after the pilgrimage of 1934, contributed iu many im¬ 
portant respects to the laying of the foundations on which the 
future structure of the kingdom was to be built. One of his main 
preoccupations was the improvement of the communications of 
the realm; and by the end of the year a contract had been signed 
with the Marconi Company for the supply and Installation of 
two large 5-kilowatt wireless stations at Mecca and Riyadh re¬ 
spectively, together with a dozen |-kjLowatt sets for various pro¬ 
vincial capitals and^ last but not least, four mobile ^-kilowatt 
sets to accompany the king and his principal lieutenants on their 
travels. By the spring of 1932 this great network of wireless com- 
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municAtiom was actually in being; and ihcrt can be no ques¬ 
tion of the very important part it has played ever since in the 
king's control and direction of the affairs of his realm. It has of 
course been greatly expanded and developed since those days; 
and Sa'udi Arabia compares favourably t<^ay^ in the matter of 
wireless development^ with any of its neighbours of the Middle 
East^ to say nothing of many European countries^ The king has 
long enjoyed the advantages of a long-distance wireless tele¬ 
phone; and a contract was recently signed with a German firm 
for the installation of an imposing network of such amenities to 
link aU important centres with the uttermost parts of the earth. 
For several years also a broadcasting station has been operating 
at Jidda, with a link connecting Mecca and the main pilgrimage 
localities vdth Its transmitters; while a wider scheme is now 
under consideration for extending its scope of operations to 
cover aU Islamic landsp Sa'udi Arabia has also a number of 
princely and other members in the field of amateur wireless en¬ 
thusiasts. And such matters as the progressive improvement of 
telegraph and telephone land-lines in areas where they are suit¬ 
able, to say nothing of the proposed introduction for general use 
of an automatic telephone serip-ice in some areas, may be men¬ 
tioned as minor tributes to the importance attached today in 
Arabia to modern communication amenities. It is already a 
long cry to the relatively recent days when the projection of the 
human voice was suspect as a device of the devil to dLsturb man's 
faith and peace, 

In the medical field, whose impact on the general health of 
the pilgrims has already been noted, the king's personal interest 
and encouragement have progressively produced results which 
could scarcely have been Imagined as being within the bounds of 
possibility when the Wahhabis inherited the meagre system de¬ 
veloped by the Turks through centuries of futile struggle against 
disease and malnutrition^ I bn Sa'ud always prided himself on 
the possession of a certain natural flair for medicine and the kin¬ 
dred sciences: inherited from his father, who had a wide know¬ 
ledge of Arab Illnesses and their cures^ largely derived from 
hearsay detaib of the prowKs in this line of his own grandfather 
Turki ibn '“Abdullah* The tradition of native medicine in his 
own family in no way disposed Ibn Sa^ud to any prejudice 
against European methods^ though it took some rime for him to 
realise that what was sauce for the gander was also sauce for the 
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goose. But slowly and surely the barriers set up by the social 
seclusion of womeu were broken down to enable trained male 
pracdtioncis to attend to the medical welfare of royal and other 
families^ which thus benefited fiom expert diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment: not only by doctors of their own racCj but also by Euro¬ 
pean experts, including Jady doctors, from many lands. The 
permanent medical staff has grown out of all recognition since 
those early year^ of the reign, staffed for the most part by Syrian 
and Egyptian personnel, though the most recent tendency has 
been in the direction of recruitment from Germany with very 
satisfactory results^ The few antiquated! hospitals available 
at that time for the rough and ready treatment of the sick 
have been modernised and rcinibrced by the provision by the 
Government and by private enterprise of numerous wdJ- 
cquipped and wcU-staifed institutions: some of them ofa special¬ 
ised character, and many of them good oaough to bear com¬ 
parison with the western models on which they have been de¬ 
signed. Some years ago Riyadh could boast of having one of 
the best X-ray installations in the Middle East, while such 
amenities are nowadays taken as a matter of course in most 
of the main centres of population. Sa'udi Arabia has been a 
veritable gold-mine for the miaiicaJ profession; and perhaps the 
only matter for regret is that, in spite of the king^s often- 
declared intention of extending the scope of medical aid to all 
parts of his realm, including the Badawin encampments, the 
progress made in this direction has been disappointing, owing to 
the perhaps natural tendency of the available personnel to pre¬ 
fer work in the larger urban centres, where there are rich oppor^ 
tunities of private practice, as well as reasonable social amenities 
for themselYcs and their families^ The result has been that, with 
the great expansion of motor traffic on quite reasonable terms, 
the pressure of visitors from the provinces on the medical re¬ 
sources of the towns becomes increasingly heavy, while the 
availability of medical aid therein has encouraged vicarious 
settlement in and on the fringes of urban areas by Badawin and 
other elements^ 

The enormous increase of these urban populations during the 
past three decades, part of which can certainly be attributed to 
the established sense of security of life and property, has been 
one of the outstanding features of Ibn Sa'ud’s reign« Towns like 
Riyadh and Jidda have at least quadrupled the number of their 
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inhabitautiS with something between loa^ooo and 150^000 sotils 
apiece. The 5 jCKX) permanent inhabitants of Taif have muJti- 
plied themselves tenfold 1 while the population of Madina, re¬ 
duced from its normal So^ooo of Turkish times to less than 
20,000 by the ravages of the first world war, has by now more 
than made good its deficit even without the restoration of the 
old railway facilities* HulhuT has more than doubled its old- 
time population of 30^000, while the tiny fishing viUages of 
Khubar and Dammam have gro^Ti into considerable towns as 
neighbours of industrial Dhahran* which was innocent of human 
habitations up to only twenty years ago. Mecca too, with its 
fairly constant population of about ioo>ooo in former tim^, 
must now have increased the number of its permanent inhabi¬ 
tants by at least fifty per cent And it must be borne in mind 
that a considerable part of these increases of population has been 
attracted from countries beyond the limits of Sa^udi Arabia: 
notably from Egypt and the Levant, from Hadhramaut and the 
Yaman, Incidentally no attempt has yet been made to carry 
out a population census of Sa*udi Arabia; but a rough estimate 
of about six millions would seem to be a reasonable approxima¬ 
tion to the facts. 

Another serious problem, arising out of the increased popula¬ 
tions of the urban areas, was that of water supply* Jidda, with 
some 30,000 souls, had hitherto depended on a sea-water con¬ 
denser of inadequate capacity* producing drinking water at a 
very high cost, and on a series of masonry cisterns, designed to 
catch and store the floods descending across the coastal plain 
from the foot-hills, to say nothing of some btackish wells from 
which the poorer classes drew their requirements* ^fecca and 
Madina had long had the aqueducts of *Ain Zubaida and ^Am 
aJ Zarqa respectively, as well as numerous wells, from which to 
supply the needs of their citizens and the visiting pilgrims. 

In all these areas the water supply was liable to fall short of 
actual requirements, both in normal times and when the pil^ 
grimage was above normal in size. So one of the king^s most 
pressing cares at this period w'as to cater for a better supply in so 
far as it was possible to do so in the circumsiance^* A contract 
was accordingly placed at once for a new and much larger sea¬ 
water condenser for Jidda, while the ‘Ain Zubaida aqueduct 
was traced back to its source al the foot of the mountains, and 
thoroughly cleared of all ohstmetive matter with satirfactory 
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results for the immediate future. Similar steps were t^cn at 
Madina, where the already established use of mechamc^ 
pumps was steadily expanded for ^ricultural puiposes. The 
introduction of similar pumps to Riyadh and other large 
cultural trac ts was actively encouraged by the example of the 
king himself and many of the princes, including the Aj^ Sa ud. 

The fringe of the problem haii'ing thus been tackled in a tenta¬ 
tive manner, the stage was set for the quite impressive devebp- 
mctits of the following years. Mecca has been linked by a new 
pipc-Une with the abundant sprii^ of ‘Ain Jadida at ^e head 
of Wadi Fatima to double the city’s water supply, while other 
schemes of the kind are constantly under consideration to meet 
the expanding requirements of the people and the pilgrims. 
And, after the great flood of July 1950, the year of the king s 
golden jubilee, the problem of saving the city from such disas¬ 
trous inundations in the future (the Haram was flooded to a 
depth of seven feet round the Ka‘ba], steps were taken to dam 
Wadi Ibrahim, the main source of such danger, and Wadi si 
Zahir, whose floods threatened the suburb of al Shuhada and 
the n^in road to Jidda. These works were duly completed be¬ 
fore tht end of 1952, with the result that a great storm in 
November of the following year caused little or no damage in 
the area of the metropolis. In 1947 a group of spring roimd 
Jumum and Abu *Arwa in the middle reaches of Wadi Fatima 
was also harnessed to a forty-mile pipe-line of large diameter to 
carry an excellent supply of drinking water to Jidda, but the 
steady expansion of the town, and the free use of the water for 
the watering of hitherto impossible gardens, soon made it evi¬ 
dent that the supply originally considered more than sufficient 
for all needs for a long time to come would have to be aug¬ 
mented. And the doubling of the pipe-line has recently been 
completed. 

At Riyadh the water problem, never hitherto serious except 
on occasions of prolonged drought over a series of years, 
been exacerbated by the increasingly generous use of mechani¬ 
cal pumps, and even electrically driven pumps working at fuU 
pressure for twenty-four hours a day. The ample water-tabk, 
which made the oasis one of the richest in Arabia under the old 
conditions, has consequently been steadily lowered; and rc- 
couise has been had to the expedient of piping further supplies 
to the city from other sources in the Hanifa valley, north and 
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south of the capitalj while a number of 5,ooo*gaIJon motor 
tankers are in constant service bringing water firom various 
wells, far or near, to meet the needs of the people and their gar¬ 
dens. There is indeed plenty of water in Arabia j but it still 
remains a moot point, to be determined hereafter in the light of 
experience, whether the country's resources can indefinitely 
stand the strain which is being put on them at present, with but 
Uttlc prospect of its diminution^ 

Commuaicationi, medical amenities, water supply: these 
were but some, though admittedly the most important^ of the 
problems which beset I bn Sa^ud during those days of real peace 
at Taif. But it was obvious firom the outset that they all pre¬ 
sented a common factor of %iital concern to a government 
which was genuinely desirous of catering for the welfare of the 
country and its visitors Trom every deep valley* of the earth. All 
such schemes would cost a great deal of money, while the book¬ 
ings for the pilgrimage of igjij especially from the hard-hit 
agricultural countries of the east, like Java, Malaya and India, 
suggested that the prospects of seeming the necessary funds were 
extremely gloomy^ The situation was perhaps a blessing in dis¬ 
guise. It was certainly a challenge to one who was no stranger 
to critical turns of fortune; and this was by no means the first 
time that he had found hiimdf short of money, though the time- 
honoured method of repiemshing his treasury at the expense of 
his enemies was no longer open to him for want of foes to spoil: 
except in one direction, whither he was genuinely loth to turu^ 
The Yaraan, despite Italian interest in its fate and economic 
possibilities, and a vaguer British concern lest the Aden Pro¬ 
tectorate might be called upon to share a firontier with the for¬ 
midable Wahhabi State, w^as the only independent country in 
Arabia. All others beyond the frontiers of the Sa^udi realm were 
securely entrenched behind the impregnable barrier of British 
protection. The frontier between the Yaman and Ibn Sa'ud’s 
territory was vague and undefined, with both sides claiming, 
and neither effectively oocupying, the oasis of Najran and the 
former principality of the Sharifr of Abu 'Arish in southern ^Aslr^ 
And it was not Ibn Sa'ud who made the running for a more 
precise definition of the border of a no-raan*s land, which he was 
well content to leave to its somewhat lawless ^/att& indepen¬ 
dence: as indeed was the case with the northern oasis of Taima, 
which W'as unquestionably within his frontiers, but was left to 
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anomalous mdepecdcnce under its baromal dyi:Easty of Ibtt 
Rumman until the notorious tyranny and assassination of its 
last baron forced the king to assume complete jurisdiction over 
the area in 1950. 

As had been the case before in the dispute over the ownership 
of the Khurma oasis* with King Husain taking the military 
initiative with a view to creating ^fail accempliy it was the Imam 
Yahya who sought a settlement of the matters at issue with the 
Wahhabi king by pushing his troops into the areas claimed by 
him with the support of elements in both* which preferred weak 
Zaidi control to any closer acquaintance with the strong arm 
of I bn 5 a^ud» The inevitable clash of foontier guards ensued at 
a village called *Aru early in 1931. In the alienee of reliable 
maps at that time it was not easy to determine in this case which 
side was the aggressor, though before long it became clear that 
the blame lay with the Wahhabi commander, who had un¬ 
wittingly trespassed into Yaman territory. 

Butin the winter of 1931/2 a more serious incident occnrredj 
when a Yamani force descended on and occupied Najranj 
where the property of unfriendly elements was destroyed. Their 
complaints forced Iba Sa'ud to react vigorously; and during 
the spring of 1932 the KJmmia chief* KJialid ibn Luwai, led a 
strong Ikhw^an force to the scene, and had little difficulty in 
chasing the Yamani garrison out of the oasis and occupying it 
in the name of Ibn Sa^ud, The Najran issue was thus settled for 
good; but the mountainous country of southern ^Asir* now the 
scene of sporadic operations of an irregular character, lent itself 
to no such simple soludon. Ibn Sa*ud accordingly sent a delc- 
gadon to San^a to discuss the whole problem* with a view to 
arriving at a friendly solution of all outstanding issues between 
the two States. But the Imam was in no mood to recognise the 
Sa^udi claim; and a series of conferences, now in Sa^udi and now 
in Yamani territory, merely resulted in the prolongation of the 
negotiations into the spring of 1934* Ibn Sa'ud, having now 
lost all patience with his tenacious neighbour, delivered an ulti¬ 
matum; and gave it substance by deploying his army for the 
invasion of the Yaman. The time Umit for the Imamus accept¬ 
ance of the king^s conditions was fixed for April 5th, 1934; and 
the two columns of the Wahhabi army had instructions to cross 
the frontier on that date in the absence of orders to the contrary. 
A tremendous sand-storm, bating three days, put the wireless 
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commuaicadonE of die t^'O commanders out of action ; and the 
invasion of the Yaman began on the prescribed date. 

The Amir Sa^ud, commanding the desert force based on 
Abha and Najran, was to strike through the mountains at the 
heart of upland Yaman; but his progress was slow owing to the 
difficult nature of the country, and the necessity of keeping pace 
with his supply columns* whose motor transport had on more 
than one occasion to be lowered by ropes down the fece of sheer 
cliffs. Enemy resistance was no more than sporadiCj even at the 
‘Iron Gate* covering the first considerable Yamani \dllage of 
Baqim on the main route to San*a, The Tihama army* under 
the command of the Amir Faisal* encountered strong resistance 
on the valley line connecting the port of Maidi with the moun^ 
tain stronghold of Haradh; but the vigour of the Wahhabi 
attack swept the enemy out of the way into the sea or towards 
the mountains. And the rest of the going was easy and swifts 
minor efforts to s tay the army *s progrew being disposed of with¬ 
out serious difficulty* undl first Luhaiya* and soon afterwards 
Hudaida itself were occupied in triumphs, Even the outskirts of 
Talf* on the coast south of the latter* were reached; and Faisal 
was now in a strong position* either to continue his advance 
down the Tihama to the Aden fronder, or to strike into the 
mountains against San'a itself: or indeed to do both* as there 
was very little likelihood indeed of the demoralised forces of the 
Imam putdng up any effective resistance* atcept perhaps a last- 
ditch stand before the capital. 

The capture of Hudaida and the Tihama territory north of 
It had taken but three weeks, and a similar period would surely 
have been enough to add the Yaman to the Wahhabi realm. 
But I bn Sa'ud had now developed habits of caution entirely out 
of keeping with the rest of his career; and Faisal received^ with 
understandable dismay* his father’s orders not to advance be¬ 
yond Hudaida on any account* while Sa*ud also was bidden to 
remain where he was on what was soon to be the agreed Sa^udi 
fh)niier with the Yaman. Meanwhile British, Italian and French 
warships had hastened to Hudaida on various pretexts, though 
with little intention of congratuladng the victorious Wahhabi 
^mmander oo his prowess* or of making his task as the occupy¬ 
ing authority any easier than it was. It was possibly this sudden 
manifestation of interest in the Yaman by the Great Powers, 
which deterred the king from a forward poUcy; but he could 
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reasonably insist oo his armies remaining in cx:ciipation of the 
conquered territory pending the result of further negotiadotiSj, 
to be held at Taif under his own auspices. To enable such talks 
to begin forthwith, a truce was proclaimed, and the Imam 
Yahya nominated one of his outstanding officials, Saiyid ^Abdid-' 
lab ibn al Wazir, to represent him. 

The conference began without delay, while a so-called con¬ 
ciliation commission^ representing various Arab States, and 
headed by Hashim Pasha ai '‘Atasi of Syria and Muhammad 
^Aii “Alluba Pasha of Egypt, visited Taif to watch the proceed¬ 
ings. In spite of a last-minute hitch, due to the reluctance of 
the Imam to confirm the agreement arrived at by the negotiat¬ 
ing parties, the treaty of Taif was duly concluded; and the 
signal was given for the evacuation of all occupied territory: 
presumably on the payment of the agreed indemnity, said to 
have been £100,000 gold, to reimburse Ibn Sa*ud for the con¬ 
siderable expenses of the campaign. 

Immediate arrangements were made to convene the joint 
boundary commission, which was to demarcate the frontier on 
the spot ■ and this task was duly completed in the following year, 
while the agreed Hue was mapped in igjfi, since when there 
have been no frontier incidents incapable of setdement on the 
spot by the local authorides. In fact the only problem likely to 
arise between the parties was the possible construction efforts 
or other military installations within the forbidden limit of five 
kilometres from the border on either side. And the excellent 
relations established from the beginning between Muhammad 
ibn Madhi, the governor of Q^iaan, and Saiyid ""Abdullah ibn al 
Waiir* the signatory of the treaty on behalf of the Yaman, who 
was now appointed to the post of governor of the Tihama, with 
headquarters at Hudaida, soon obviated all possibility of mis- 
undeistanding. The causes of friction between the two coun¬ 
tries had now been finally removed, and the treaty ^of friend¬ 
ship and brotherlincss^ lived up to its official tide throughout 
the years that foUowed^ It was not even ruffled by an unfortun¬ 
ate incident during the pilgrimage of the following year, when 
three Yamani pilgrims, who bad carefiiUy planned the deed, 
either out of religious bigotry or on behalf of some other person 
unknown, attempted the life of Ibn Sa‘ud with knives during his 
circumambulation of the Ka^ba* The king was not seriously 
hurt, but the Amir Sa^ud who shielded him from the attack 
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received several wounds in his back and shoulders, which caused 
him some pain and mconvemence for a considerable period. 
The three assailants were immediately shot by the royal body¬ 
guard: and henceforth greater precautions were taken to pro¬ 
tect the person of the sovereign from such vicarious risks. 

Before returning to the situation confrontinf the king at Talf 
in ig^o, it may be noted that the Amir Sa*ud had been formaJly 
appointed heir to the throne in 1933, and had duly received the 
homage of the people as their crown prince and future king^ 
Thus all speculation about the succession was finally set at rest,^ 
and in the following year the king by decree changed the style 
ajid title of his realm, which was to be known henceforth as the 
^Kingdom of Sa^udi Arabia*. This development was not merely 
nominal, but reflected the decision of I bn Sa'ud to bring all hh 
territories under a homogeneous administrative system, especi¬ 
ally in the field of flnanciai and revenue control* which had 
hitherto been somewhat haphazard at the mercy of provincial 
governors, especially tlic more old-fashioned ones, like ‘Abdullah 
ibn Jiluwi in al Ahsa, who resented any diminution of Ihdr 
authority by the concurrent activities of independent depart¬ 
mental officials: and resented still more the audi ting of their 
accounts. The old order was however steadily yielding to the 
new and, while Ibn Sa^ud was considerate enough, and astute 
enough, to make allowances for old and well tried colleagues 
for the period of their incumbency—*Abdullah ibn Jiluwi died 
in 193a, to be succeeded by his eldest son Sa^ud—he was im¬ 
pressed by the arguments in favour of an uniform administra¬ 
tive system, and was determined to have it. One point strongly 
in favour of the more primi tive system was that one seldom heard 
any serious allegations of corrupdon in connection with it: in¬ 
deed the lives of provincial governors and their stafis were Jived 
too publicly to admit of covert irregularides. And the system 
was simplicity itself, as a governor was responsible for collecdng 
the revenues of his province and remitting a fixed proportion 
thereof to the central treasury; the balance was, as it were, his 
own salary and allowances, out of which he had to meet all the 
expenses of his admimstratiori, On the other hand the Turkish 
Vcgulari administration, on which the new Sa^udi system was 
inevitably based in the early days, was notoriously mefficiecit 
and corrupt to the core; and it can scarcely be said that its 
major defects have been entirely eradicated in Arab hands^ 
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Nevertheless, in view of the new r6le which Sa*udi Arabia would 
have to play in the intcxnatioiial and economic spheres, it was 
mcvitable that her administrative machinery should be adjusted 
to the needs of the modem worlds 
Furthermore it was obvious that, in order to provide the per¬ 
sonnel to operate the new machinery, some modificatian of the 
educational system hitherto sufheient for the needs of the coun- 
try would be essentiaL And the conflict between the old and 
the new systems would have to be fought out in the delicate 
borderland between religion and ^civilisation*^ In its old con¬ 
notation education was deemed to be concamed exclusively with 
the humanities, Arabian humanities of course: with religion at 
the centre, and avenues leading therefrom into every branch of 
intellectual speculation suggested by Opranic and Traditional 
texts, and developed in the voluminoiis literature of the exege- 
sistSj the historians, the geographers, the philosophers, the scien¬ 
tists, and so forth; and even anticipated by the pre-Islamic poets 
of the Arabian golden age. It cannot be doubted indeed for a 
moment that a person thoroughly versed in this vast mass of 
Arabic literary material, and fully understanding it and its un- 
plicationSj is entitled to be considered a highly educated man, 
even should he know no word of any other tongue, and have 
studied no worts of foreign provenance even in translation^ and 
have no technological knowledge whatever^ Such a man is an 
expert in his own field, and is known to the Arabs as an *Alim 
(learned man) or Tslib *ltm (seeker after knowledge); and the 
history of Najd over the past five centuries is dotted with the 
names of hundreds of such men, who have devoted the whole of 
their lives to learning and teaching and writing. On the other 
hand such folk are obviously not the stuff that civil services are 
made of; and the term '‘civilisation* is commonly 

understood in Arabia to connote the secular materialist educa¬ 
tion of the west, whose function Is to St the young to take their 
places in the rough-and-tumble of modem life. 

The need for modem education was certainly not felt in 
Sa*udi Arabia prior to the conquest of the Hija^* and its desir¬ 
ability, or cvcii legitimacy, was seriously questioned on the 
ground that it served to divert men’s thoughts from the main 
business of life, namely preparation for the life to come* The 
occupation of the Hijaz however soon settled such doubts against 
the puritan view; and the urgent need of secular education was 
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readily admitted aj a desirable sequel to a thorough grounding 
in, the traditional subjects. Unfortunately it had for the time 
being to be sought abroad owing to the la^ of suitable teaching 
facihdes in Arabia; and too httlc thought was perhaps given to 
the moral effect of more “enlightened* surroundings on boys thus 
freed from the apron-strings of their homeland. The Govern-^ 
ment encouraged the process by giving scholarships and bur¬ 
saries to suitable candidates, enabling them to proceed to 
Egyptian and Syrian schools iii the first placCj and gradually 
farther afield to educadonal insdtudons in England, France, 
Germany and other countries^ including America since the 
second world war. 

The first Director of Educadou appointed by the king was 
Shaikh Haddh Wabba^ who made a sound beginning on these 
lines, as well as efforts to introduce the secular school system to 
the main centres of Arabia itself by providing school buildings 
and importing competent teachers from various Middle East 
countries. A school for the younger princes has been in exist¬ 
ence for many years now in the ldng*s palace at Riyadh,, while 
the Amir, now king, Sa*ud has more recendy set an admirable 
example by building near his own palace at Riyadh a tnodel 
seminary roughly on the Hnes of an English public school, for the 
accommodation as boarders of his own sons and their ser\^ant 3 
and slaves of like age, and for their education by a select team of 
teachers from Egypt. The king's brother, Amir ^Abdullah, has 
done likewise for his family at Riyadh; and the Amir Faisal has 
sponsored a school at Taif for the education of his own sons and 
their contemporaries among the ddzens of the town. There is 
no doubt that secular education is steadily on the increase in 
Sa*udi Arabia, while the number of Government scholarships 
held abroad seems at first to have averaged between 250 and 
300 a year. In 1935 the number was 705, including 388 in Eg^^pt, 
359 in Syria, 46 in America, and In other countries including 
England. When Hafidh Wahba was required to take up the post 
of Sa*udi Minister in London in 1930, he was succeeded as 
Director of Education by Shaikh Tahir al Dabbagh, who held 
office fbr some years until the present incumbent. Shaikh 
Muhammad ibn Mani*, an enlightened and outstanding mem¬ 
ber of the ecclesiastical hierarchy of Mecca though of Najdi 
origin, was selected for the post. And the present state of secular 
education in the country may best be judged by the recendy 
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published statkdes for the year 1952/3- Village schools num¬ 
bered ]5gj vdtix teachers and 10,301 pupils: an average of 
65 pupils per school and 46 per class. Gkiverament elementary 
schools were 170 with 1*240 teachers and 30,846 pupils (iSi 
pupils to each school and 25 per class). Eleven private element¬ 
ary schools educated 3,568 boys through 149 teachers (an 
average of 324 boys a school and 24 per class). Government 
secondary schools numbered 11 with 150 teachers and 11,050 
boys (averaging just over 1,000 boys per school and 73 
class): while there were 3 private secondary schook with a total 
of 438 boys and 26 teachcra (averaging 146 a school and 17 per 
class). And finally various categories of rcU^ous schools 
accounted for 13 institutions with 100 teachers and nearly 1,100 
pupils. There were also 8 institudons with 15 teachers preparing 
263 candidates for the teaching profession, while 6 establish¬ 
ments with some 40 teachers provided night classes for the teach¬ 
ing of English. In addition, the various schools of the Arabian 
American Oil Company at Dhahran provided technological 
training for a considerable number of its employees, as well as 
general classes for book-keeping and clerical work for an average 
of 1,3 74 students a month. From the educational point of view 
the situation today presents an astonishing contrast with that of 
but twenty years ago. 

But all these things have cost much money, and we must now 
return to the point where we left I bn Sa^ud at Taif wondering 
how the meagre funds at bis disposal could be made to suffice 
for the urgent needs of the moment let alone the schemes of de¬ 
velopment and reconstruction to which he was iu honour com¬ 
mitted, if he was to justify his occupation of the holy land in the 
eyes of critical neighbours. As we have seen, he had to wait 
four years for a relatively modest contribudon to his resources 
by the Yaman war, which he had certainly done his best to 
avoid- But by then he had received another modest windfall, 
which w^as scarcely in his reckoning when he was reviewing his 
budget at Taif. The financial situation was then really desper¬ 
ate I and, in spite of his hunting expeditions and many other 
preoccupations, the king was patently depre^ed. At the same 
time there was among the people in general, and even in respon¬ 
sible cbrcleSp a good deal of wild talk, and some talk not so wild, 
about the immense mineral wealth of the country, only await¬ 
ing exploitation, or at least exploration: to which the basic 
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objection was that any such activity presupposed the coopera- 
tion of foreigners, who alone had the necessary experience and 
capital For such a purpose, though their presence would be re¬ 
sented by practically all sectiorxs of the population. And I bn 
Sa^ud himself had had one experience of such a venture, whose 
rather ignominious failure scarcely predisposed him to court 
another^ In 1923 he had, with the encouragement of Sir Percy 
Cox, granted a concession to the Eastern General Syndicate of 
London on very easy terms to explore the whole of his ^tem 
territories for oil. The only stipulations made by him were that 
the Syndicate should pay an annual rent of ^2^000 in advance, 
and pursue its investigations assiduously until oil was found or 
proved to be non-txistent^ Incidentally Sir Percy Cox would 
have preferred the Anglo Persian Oil Company as the prospec¬ 
tive concessionaire ■ but I bn Sa*ud was shy of employing a semi- 
go vemmental concern in his territory for fear of pomblc politi¬ 
cal repercussions. The same Syndicate, represented in both 
cases by Major Frank Holmes, also obtained a similar conces¬ 
sion for the Bahrain Islands, which it transferred to the Gulf 
Company of Mexico, which in turn for technical reasons dis¬ 
posed of it to the Standard Oil Company of California: appar¬ 
ently after an offer of it had been made to and refused by the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company. So far as Ibn Sa^ud was con¬ 
cerned, all he got out of his venture was £4,000, on account of 
two years^ rentalj as the Syndicate abandoned fhrther explora¬ 
tion of the area after the first two unsuccessful seasons of work 
by a team of Belgian geologists. And the concession was form¬ 
ally terminated by him in igaB after due notice served on 
the concessionaire without response on his part. 

Nevertheless, in the greatly changed conditions of 1930, it 
seemed possible that some oil company might be ready to make 
a substantial down payment for the right of re-exploring eastern 
Arabia, especially as oil had been found in one of the islands of 
Bahrain; and the king^s main need at the time was for some 
ready money to enable him to ride out the economic storm until 
the re^tablishment of the pilgrimage on a more profitable 
basis. He certainly did not look further than that; nor was he 
fired by any spark of optimism as regards the probable outcome 
of any such enterprise. His more imaginative Finance Minister 
took a rosier view of the prospects; and in a mood of more 
than ordinary depression the king agreed to take the first step 
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in the desired direction. It 30 happened that Mr Charles CranCj 
the American millionaire and philanthropist^ who a decade 
earlier had sho’vv'n his sympathy for the Arabs in connection with 
the scheme of the Allies to place Syria under a French mandate 
against its will, was in Cairo at thi 3 time* He had recently been 
on a visit to the Yaman, where he had generously helped the 
Imatn’s Government in connection with various harbour- 
improvement and road-making projects; and he had once be¬ 
fore^ in 1956* visited Jidda in the hope of making the acquain¬ 
tance of Ibn Sa^ud^ who was however at Madina, and unable to 
arrange a meetiDg. It was almost certain that he would be 
only too ready to revisit Jidda, if assured that the king would 
be there to receive him. And the king agreed that Mr Crane 
should be informed that he would be at Jidda for a fortnight 
after the pilgrimage of i93ti which feU that year at the end of 
April. 

The meeting duly took place in an atmosphere of great cor¬ 
diality: and the economic possibilities of Sa^udi Arabia were 
discussed in a series ofconfercnceSj with the result that Mr Crane 
offered the king^ free of charge for six months, the services of 
Mr Karl S* TwitchcU, a very competent mining engineer, who 
had been working for him in Abyssima and the Yaman. Mr 
Twi tchell arrived at Jidda during the summer of 1931; and by 
the spring of 1 93^ was able to report with confidence that the 
hill feature at Dhahran would be worth probing for oil* and that 
the old abandoned gold-mine of Mahd al Dhahab^ half w^ay 
between Jidda and Madina^ had by no means been exhausted 
by the ancients. His report dealt with many other areas also 
on promising lines; and be went back to America in the 
hope of interesting various companio in the exploitation of 
Arabian minerab^ He was himself to remain in Sa^udi Arabia 
for many years thercafterj actively engaged on various pro¬ 
jects for the Government, and is stiU a frequent visitor to the 
country. 

His report certainly interested the Standard Oil Company of 
California! which* after some preliminary enquiries regarding 
the readiness in principle of the Government to grant a conces¬ 
sion, sent a representative, Mr Uoyd Hamilton, with Mr 
Twitchell as his technical advber, to conduct negotiations on 
its behalf. The intention of the Government to discuss a con¬ 
cession for the exploitation of its mineral resources was given 
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due* though discreet, publicity; and Mr Hamilton was followed 
to Jidda by Mr S. H. I^ngrigg^ rcpr«enting the *Iraq Petroleum 
Company, and by Major Frank Holmes, for the Eastern General 
SyndicatCp which, as already noted, had once had the oil 
concession for a song. The prime condition posed by the 
Government in connection with the new negotiations was that 
the successful competitor should make a down payment of 
£100,000 gold on signature of an agreement^ while continuous 
prospecting w^as also stipulated. The w'hole issue turned on the 
down payment; and the immediate withdrawal of the Eastern 
General Syndicate, and the refusal of the I.P*C. to raise its bid 
above left the Standard Oil Company in sole posses¬ 

sion of the field with an offer of 3^50,000 gold. After much 
further bargaining and discussion of details the concession was 
duly signed on May 3rd, 1933, by ‘Abdullah al Sulalman, the 
Finance Minister, and IJoyd Hamilton. And not long after¬ 
wards a gold-mining concession was negotiated by Mr Tvvitchell 
on behalf of an Anglo-American group* 

In connection vdth the latter, extensive prospecting reduced 
the scope of profitable exploitation to the single ancient mine of 
Mahd al Dhahab, whose productivity had reached the point of 
exhaustion by 1953, after providing a modest contribudon to 
the revenues of the State, which in the end had shared vrith the 
Company a total net profit of some $ 10 millions. Another mine, 
at Dhalm near Muwaih, was favourably reported on in later 
years, and developed at considerable expense on Government 
account* only to prove a complete failure: the total produce of 
the enterprise being the equivalent of 900 sovereigns (i Bo oz. of 
gold or 36,000 R^'als) against an esdmated actual expenditure 
of about 30 million Riyah ! The barrier range of the Hijaz, and 
its fianks on both sides, are thickly dotted with the gold-mines 
of the past; but it would seem that the ancient miners of King 
Solomon and the ‘Abbasid Califs had picked every pocket of the 
precious materialp leaving nothing for thdr successors. And even 
the profits of Mahd al Dhahab were largely drawn by modem 
methods from the immense mass of tailings, from which the old 
miners had been unable to extract all the gold* 

The Oil story was very different: a veritable romance, sur¬ 
passing the most improbable tales of the Araiian MgAts in its 
astonishing evolution from the first laborious steps of the Ameri¬ 
can geologists in the desert to the discovery and exploitation of 
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a liquid Eldarada^ far down in the bowels of the earth. Volumes 
would be needed to tell the whole story, which from this point, 
and for the purposes of this work, can be summarised quite 
briefly. ^He asked for water, ajid she gave him milk; she brought 
forth butter in a lordly dish I' The king was well content with 
his windfall, and had no exaggerated ideas about his future 
prospects t but the Company was out for bigger game, and iu 
sleuths went forth in search of the hidden treasure. In 1935 die 
csisteace of oil in commercial quantities was established at 
Dhahran} and one of the early bores produced an impressive 
gusher, which sent pubHc optimism rocketing up to the skies. 
Production began in 1938, and by the following year had 
reached a volume of about a million tons per which meant 
an annuaJ royalty revenue of j(j^2oOjOOO gold (say one mil¬ 
lion, or more or les according to the free market rate). But such 
for^ne was too good to last. With the outbreak of war, the 
jwlicy of the western Allies necessitated the freezing of prxrfuc- 
tion at the level already reachedj while further injury to the in¬ 
terest of Sa^udi Arabia resulted from the stoppage of the 
pilgrimage when Italy entered the war on the enemy side. 
It is true that the losses thus imposed on Ibn Sa^ud's Govern¬ 
ment by Allied strategy were offset generously enough by 
the gifts of Britain and America, to say nothing of American 
tec hn ical aid in the development of various projects of per¬ 
manent value to the country; and the standard of luxurious 
living in war-time Arabia was probably higher than in any 
other country in the world, with the possible exception of 
America itself 

Nevertheless Sa udi Arabia, naturally enough, resented the 
unilateral curtailment of its own resources ; but the withdrawal 
of Italy from the wax, and the effective containment of Ger¬ 
many in the west made the resumption of the pilgrimage and 
the removal of the ban on oil production possible in 1944^ The 
sequel has been fantastic r production increased by leaps and 
bounds, im tU by 1952 the million tons of the war years had be¬ 
come forty millions! On the original concession basis this w^ould 
have meant an annual income of 40 millions; but the intro¬ 
duction of Income Tax, and a recently negotiated agreemeDt, 
now standard throughout the Middle East, to divide the oil 
revenues between the Government and the Ck)mpany on a fifty- 
fifty basis* have about doubled the amount receivable by the 
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former. Production at sometbing like tlii$ rate k likely to be 
main tamed in the foreseeable future,* though many other con¬ 
siderations have now to be taken into account. Of these the 
absorptive capacity of the world market for oil is an important 
item, as also the compHcaied currency situation in the worlds 
which has to some extent withdrawn from Sa^udi Arabian oil 
the privilege of being a purely dollar commodity. Moreover de¬ 
velopment in *Iraq and Kuwait fthc latter a fantastic producer 
ofoil for its si^e) has kept pace with that of Sa'udi Arabia - while 
Per^ia^ temporarily ont of the oil market altogether, will soon 
be operating again on a large scale, and competing for markets, 
Qatar too is a rising producer, while Bahrain, which started the 
ball rolling, seems to be maintaining its position as a producer 
and a refiner. 

The great Wahhabi lived to see the meagre 5(^50,000 of his 
first years at Riyadh (190^-12) double itself to ^100,000 with 
the conquest of ^ Al^ (1913/25)1 and rise steeply to an average 
of about four to five millions after the occupation of the Hijajs 
(1926/37). This was increased by a further million with the 
early oil royaides {193B/44) without taking account of the war* 
time financial gifts of Britain and America; and from then on¬ 
wards the pace became breathless with the result that in the last 
year of his rdgn he had the satisfaction of seeing the income, on 
which he had started life as an absolute monarch, multiplied 
3 jOO 0 -fold to the respectable sum of about ^100 millions a yeanf 
At neither extreme of his life did I bn Sa*ud"s income suffice for his 
generous conception of the functions and obligations of a ruler; 
but he himself always looked back on the first decade of his 
reign aa the best years of his life, while at the latter end physical 
disabilities and the cares of wealth combined to wdgh down the 
broad should ei^, which had borne their heavy burden of re* 
spondbility so buoyantly through the years of stress and strain. 
The political and economic transformation of Arabia within 
half a century was an achievemeut of which any man might be 

* FigTjircs published for 1953 diiclwd a total produedoo oT 41 million 
tom ofcnjdc oil. Aid ike ce^t of the first ihrcc monttu of 1954 sviggest 
an annud r^tc of about 45 million tom. 

t The first f ublLsibcd bijoget of the realm in estimated revTiiue of 

^t, ml milkoitA Tor the year 1947-8 ineludJog 14 millions from oil. 
The budj^t eilimates for l^l ^Trc for 49 mllliotis^ indut iing la 

millions Irom oil, luid 16 onUiofis from income tax. The total nan ruen 

to 100 mi! Lions for 1953, since when no budget dgiires have been pub- 
Lkked. 
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jtisdy proud; but he hinuelf never liked the pomp and cere¬ 
mony, which had put him on a pedestal apart from the good 
days and the good companions of his prime: nor indeed the new 
ways, to which he had to submit as the price of his own grea tness. 

Slowly but surely the world was making its way towards the 
second world war. The Talf days had witnessed the negotiation 
of a treaty of friendship with Germany, and the German Minis¬ 
ter at Baghdad was also accredited in the same capacity to the 
court of Sa'udi Arabia. Treaties with Italy and France were 
also well advanced In the drafting stage, with a view to thdr 
completion and signature in Rome and Paris during a tour of 
Europe planned for the Amir Faisal in 1931, This was his third 
visit to the countries of the west; and on this occasion his travels 
embraced Poland, the Soviet Union and Turkey. A Polish mis¬ 
sion, led by Count Raezinski and including the Grand Mufti of 
the country’s Muslim population, had visited Jidda some time 
before; and in September I bn Sa'ud himself had gone down 
from Taif to meet a Polish vessel bringing a consignment of arms 
ordered by the Government. This transaction was one of those 
afTccted by the moratorium on all Government debts, while the 
war and the consequent change in Poland’s status resulted in 
the discontinuance of payments; and the greater part of the debt 
has never been paid. Russia was of course active during the 
early ’thirties in trying to establish trade with the Arab coun¬ 
tries, notably Sa'udi Arabia and the Yaman; and she came to 
the rescue of Ibn Sa’ud’s Government, when its credit was at a 
low ebb, with a shipment of oil fuels, and other goods, whose 
dumping on the market at cut prices produced a strong protest 
ftom the Jidda mercantile community: the Govcrnmeiit being 
forced to take action to discourage such ventures thereafter. 

By 1938 the Soviet authorities had realised that their hopes of 
establishing a base for political propaganda by unprofitable 
trading activities were vain; and in that year the whole of the 
diplomatic organisadon operadng In the Arabian area was re¬ 
called to Moscow to account for its failure, and its personal 
peculations. With the Deception of a single Legation doctor, 
who disobeyed the order and took refuge in Islam to join the 
Sa*udi medical service, the whole staff was liquidated on arrival 
home, including HaldmofT and his successor, as Minister at 
Jidda, Tuyimetoff, and various ladies empbyed in the two mis¬ 
sions. By this time Turkey, in spite of the prejudice created by 
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her attitude towards religion* was in diplomatic rdadons with 
Sa'udi Arabia; and Fabal^s visit to the country was an act of 
courtesy* though it was not until after the death of Kamal Ata- 
turk in 193S that the reiadons between the two States were 
placed on a normal footing. 

The Italo^Abyssinian war of r935/6 was to subject Ibu Sa^ud^s 
belief in the altruism of Great Power pohey to a severe strain; 
and right up to the final di&dcU of Addis Ababa and the annexa¬ 
tion of Abyssinia* he had stoutly refused to credit the view of 
many that Great Britain would stand by and allow the un- 
imp^ed consummadon of the tragedy^ As for the League of 
Nadons, of which Sa'udi Arabia was never a member though 
it used to receive much of its incidental literature (on topics 
such as slavery and the rights of women* among others)* Ibn 
Sa'ud never had any illusions about its ability to protect the 
rights of small nadons* or even to prevent war* which he re¬ 
garded as a natural concomitant of human existence* recurring 
at intervals. The experience of the first world war had taught 
the Arabs that the quarrels of the mighty might be turned to 
good account by the feeble; and the second war did nothing to 
undermine that comfortable doctrine, while its sequel con¬ 
vinced Ibn Sa*ud that a third war was imminent and inevitable. 
He was indeed critical of the Allies for delaying action until the 
enemy might become too strong to be attacked with impunity. 

He himself had no doubts as to the correct policy to pursue in 
his own and his peopIe^s interests in the international sphere, 
though many of his advisers were perhaps not wholeheartedly 
in agreement with his views* as they watched the steadily grow¬ 
ing power of the Axis States. To him Britain had long been and 
sdD was not only the greatest Power in the world* but the only 
Power whose interests impinged on his own at numerous points. 
Friendship with Britain was therefore the keystone of his foreign 
poUcy; and there was never any question of his convictions be¬ 
ing shaken by the views of others: much less of such othei^ de¬ 
parting one jot or tittle from the line prescribed for their ob¬ 
servance in their various activities* America of course had not 
then made her political dfbui In Sa'udi Arabia; and no regrets 
were wasted on the withdrawal of the Soviet diplomatic mission 
from Jidda. Indeed Ibn Sa'ud’s refusal of permission or facili¬ 
ties for the public profession in his territories of any other reli¬ 
gion than Islam had been balanced by an unconcealed distaste 
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for any dealings ivitli a State which publicly professed its hos¬ 
tility to any religion at all. It may be noted in passing that the 
Soviet representation at Jidda was mainly, if not entirely 
composed of professing Muslims, 

Turkey too, under the Ataturk riSgime, tended to be regarded 
askance for the same reason. I bn Sa'nd's devodon to Britain 
was of course in no way allowed to interfere with his complete 
independence in maintaining close and cordial rcladons with 
other western countries such as France, Italy, Germany and 
Holland : the last-named being by no means the least important 
of the four by reason of its dominion over the East Indies, 
whence came, or had come before the economic slump, the bulk 
of the pilgrims to Mecca. And in the Arab world, reladons with 
Egypt had been restored to a liiendly basis since 1936, while 
non-interventton in the affairs of the various mandated terri- 
torics was a fundamental factor in his dealings with the man¬ 
datory Powers. This applied in a special measure to the affairs 
of Palestine, though, in common with other Arab leaders, he 
made no secret of his sympathy with the Arab case, while he 
may have had some qualms about the leadership and methods 
of the rebellion of the middle ’thirdes. In common with them 
also, he rejected the Peel Commission’s proposal of partition in 
! 937 i White Paper of 1939* ®tit in general his position 

seemed to be that he could not, or would not, take any lead in 
the settlement of the Palestine problem unless specifically in¬ 
vited to do so ^ the mandatory Power. And Britain never 
®ych invitadon to the one man, whose presdge alone 
might have produced an agreed setdement of a thoroughly in¬ 
tractable problem! finally setded in arms a decade later, after 
Britain s relinquishment of the mandate, in favour of pardtionl 
In this and other connecdons Ibn Sa'ud was often genuinely 
puazled at the atdtude of the British Government towards him¬ 
self and his regimes and somedmes gave voice to his resentment 
at the lack of reciprocity evoked by his manilest preference for 
Britan above ^ foreign Powers. He had made substantial con¬ 
cessions to British suscepdbiLides in many duecdons. Without 
formally relinquishing Ms rightful claim to the Ma'an-'Aqaba 
district, he had agreed to respect a dt facta line of demarcation; 
he had agreed to a definite boundary between hi s country and 
Iraq somewhat to the detriment of his own subjects; he had not 
pressed any claims in the Persian Gulf area which Britain re- 
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garded aj9 her private sphere of influence and control j he had 
agreed by treaty to cooperate with the British in the suppression 
of the slave trade—a conccssioii which he had resolutely refused 
to incorporate in his treaties with Italy and France; he had not 
pressed home his victory over the Yaman; and so forth- Vet 
Britain always seemed to be giving him the cold shoulder; and 
he could not understand why^ He could not understand that 
his own insistence on the incontestable fact of his absolute inde- 
pendcncej both in the domestic and m the foreign fields^ con¬ 
stituted a barrier which British sympathy could not surmounts 

NeverthelesSj when the second world war broke out, he did 
not hesitate a momentj In spite of his declared neutrality in the 
in showing the direction in which his sympathies lay, 
though he might have profited by adopting a more equivocal 
attitude. His neutrality was always formally correct; but the 
German Minister, absent from Jidda at the outbreak of war, 
was not allow'ed to return for fear of complications with Allied 
elements represented there* When Italy came into the war, the 
Italian diplomatic representative and other residents w'cre trans¬ 
ferred to comfortable quariez^ on one of the Quarandne islands 
for the same reason, but treated with all due consideration. 
When some Italian destroyers sought refuge on his shores from 
a British attack, the crews were duly interned at Taif but not 
delivered over to the enemy. And when, after the war* Rashid 
'Ah Kallam sought sanctuary m Sa'udi territoiy, he was re¬ 
ceived as an honoured guest in spite of British efforts to secure 
his surrender as a war criminaLl, sentenced to death by an *Iraq 
court-martial for his leadership of the rebellion of 1541- In all 
such matters I bn Sa*ud had an instinctive perception of the 
light thing to do; and he did it without fear or fevour: some¬ 
times to his own embarrassment. Yet there never was the 
slightest doubt that throughout the war he hoped earnestly for 
an Allied victory, and was indeed gravely disturbed by the 
Allied disasters of 1940 and the foHovring year. 

It was at this time that America became seriously interested 
in Arabia: a Legation being established at Jidda, while a num¬ 
ber of President Roosevelt's personal representatives visited I bn 
Sa^ud at Riyadh to discuss matters wi^ him and to study the 
needs of his country. The help given to the Sa'udi Government, 
in cash and in kind, by the American and British Governments 
has already been mentioned. But the cementing of an American 
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political lint with Arabia was the outstanding development of 
these war years: with far-reaching results, which have com¬ 
pletely transformed the social and economic structure of the 
country within a single decade. Ibn Sa'ud’s neutraHty was 
fully respected, and it W'as ob^-ious that no practical advantage 
to the Allied cause could result from any formal change in 
his status, even if he were prepared to adopt such a course. 
President Roosevelt however was well aware of the important 
nfile Sa^udi Arabia was destined to play in the post-war world. 
And, with the Allied cause well in the ascendant, there was no 
further need for the concealment of Ibn Sa'ud’s real attitude 
towards the struggle. King Faruq of Egypt had paid him a 
visit in the neighbourhood of Madina towards the end of the 
war, and had invited him to visit Egypt as soon as conditions 
might be propitious for such a venture. But Fate had other 
arrangements in store for the great Wahhabi, who went to 
Egypt in the spring of 1945: not to return the visit of the young 
Pharaoh, but to meet the great architects of almost certain vic¬ 
tory. In the Bitter Lakes of the Suez Canal he visited President 
Roosevelt on board an American cruiser; and thence he pro¬ 
ceeded by car to the Faiyum to visit Mr Winston Churchill, 
who hailed him as the ‘friend in need’, who had stood by the 
British cause in the darkest days of the war. This w'as a momen¬ 
tous episode in his career; his first sojourn on foreign soil since 
his visit to Basra thirty years before; his first meeting with the 
really great ones of the earth ; and his first experience of the 
modem world and its ways. He was then sixty-five years of age, 
and beginning to feci the impact of rheumatic pain in a knee 
wounded in a battle of long ago; but he returned home with the 
President's gift of an invalid chair such as he used himself in his 
own disability; and from that day to the end he clung to the 
chair which gave him relief from his infirmity. 

During these two meetings with the great war chie6, he 
naturally discussed all matters relating to the fu ture of his coun¬ 
try and his own attitude towards the world in general. And 
after his return to Arabia he was called upon to consider and 
make his decision on a matter of great gravity. Britain and 
America wished him to play his part in a world which the war 
bad changed out of all recognition by joining an organisation 
projected for the purpose of ensuring perpetual peace, to which 
the other independent Arab States had also been invited to 
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subscribe* But die condition precedent to becoming a founder 
member of the United Nations Organisation wag membership 
of the Grand Alliance* now engaged in die final stages of bring¬ 
ing the enemy to his knees> To join the alliance all that was 
required weis a formal declaration of war on Germany and 
Japan* the surviving members of the Axis: but Ibn Sa*ud shrank 
from the unsecmlinesSj not to say the absurdity, of declaring 
war on Powers already doomed, \sith whom his country had 
no quarrel. Yet in the end he yielded to the diplomadc pressure 
of his friends; and Sa^udi Arabia joined the ranks of the belli¬ 
gerent nadons in name* if not in fact; and in due course 
attended the San Frandsco Conference as a founder member of 
the United Nadong* whose annual assemblies were generally 
graced by the Amir Faisal in his capacity as Foreign Ministerj 
while on a few occasions the duty of represendng the country 
at these meetingB was entrusted to the Sa'udi Arabian Minister 
(later Ambassador) in Washington* Shaikh As^ad al Faqih* 
who had previously represented his country at Baghdad* It 
cannot perhaps be claimed that either Sa^udi Arabia itself or 
her Arab neighbours have played any elfcctivc part in the dis¬ 
cussion or settlement of the main problems agitating the post¬ 
war world* But the formation of the Arab League* on the 
general pattern of the greater body* has undoubtedly placed its 
members, including Sa'udi Arabia of course, in a strong posi* 
tion to influence world opinion in matters affecting the interests 
of the Middle East, and later the wider area of the Islamic 
world: not to mention the yet larger group of Arab and Asian 
countries* which have so often cooperated in New York to pro¬ 
tect the interests of many countries, formerly* and in some cases 
still, under the rule or control of western Powers. There can be 
little doubt that the United Nations Organisation, even if it 
should prove powerless to achieve the main objects of its creation 
owing to the open rift between its leading Powers, has* perhaps 
unwittingly and to the embarrassment of some of its members, 
provided an arena in which Asia and Aliica can joust on level 
terms with the giants of the west. 

That problem however scarcely concerns Sa^udi Arabia 
directly for the present* though her voice and vote are* and will 
always be* at the disposal of the eastern wing of the United 
Nations in any matter affecting the interests of Islam. The ^Arab 
League itself* at its inception* was divided into two blocs by 
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local rivalries: with Sa'udi Arabia in the camp of Egypt and 
Syria in opposition to the Sharifian States. But time and events 
have greatly smoothed out the acerbities dividing the two groups; 
and I bn Sa^ud had the satisfac tion of knowing before his end 
that the Arab States had ajchieved a measure of harmony, which 
justified his contribution of a right royal sum to the defence of 
Jordan against aggression by IsraeL Nevertheless it may be said 
in general that he never aspired to any position of leadership in 
the League, much less of the Arab representation in the United 
Nations Organisation: or to a seat on the Security Coundl. His 
very nature would have baulked at the prospect of defeat on a 
show of democratic hands on any issue, which engaged his 
honour or self-respect I And, in very truth, he could well afford 
to leave such problems to other hands, better versed in the 
strange ways of a new world: on which he could at last look out 
from the summit of hL own ambition, reached by his own un¬ 
aided efforts, without desire to conquer or despoil. 

He had other things to think about, of vit^ concern to the 
realm which he had created, and which he still ruled single- 
handed in the midst of developments entirely foreign to his 
experience. Age alone, to say nothing of the growing physical 
mfirmity which was already beginning to limit his mobility, 
must have warned him that dme was short for the work which 
yet remained to do, to place the administration of hia country 
on firm foundations to resist the storms and stresses of the fijturc 
in a world, which had barely weathered an unprecedented 
cataclysm, only to find itself confronted by a crevasse of yet 
more alarming aspect. He was not the man to be daunted by 
difficulties, which indeed he faced with all the calm that bad 
always characterised him in the battles of long ago. But now 
he was old and tired and haunted by pain, though an ingrained 
sense of duty drove him ever onward: almost scorning the help 
that was ready to his hands in his own sons, many of whom 
were by now experienced men of the world, and in the numer¬ 
ous officials who had served him so faithfully so long. It is true 
that the Amir Sa^ud, as crown prince for more than a decade, 
was his right-hand man in the administration of Najd: and that 
the Amir Faisal was similarly placed in the Hijax, with the 
additional responsibilities of the Foreign Office. But neither of 
them was left as free as might have been desired in the per¬ 
formance of the functions entrusted to them. In fact * Abdullah 
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al Sul^man, as Finance Xlmister^ was probably the only official 
of the Government who can be regarded as enjoying inde-^ 
pendent authority* subject of course to his Majesty’s pleasure, 
both in the administration of the country’s finances and also m 
charge of most of the spending departments of the Governments 
And practically all the senior personnel of the State^ apart from 
these three, were grouped round the king as his advisers, while 
the only body operating outside the magic circle of the court 
was the Advisory Council, sitting in Mecca and consisdng of 
persons nominated to serve by the king on behalf of the prin¬ 
cipal towns and areas of the Hijaz^ This body, as its name 
implies* was purely advisory, but did a great deal of useful 
spade-work through the many year^ of its existence in examin¬ 
ing and expressing its opiojoii on various schemes and proposals 
emanating from the Minis ter of Finance or other sources. 

This functional cadrt had worked well enough under the 
relatively simple conditions of pre-war Arabia, when it w^ 
really possible for the king himscLT to attend pcfTOnally to any 
and every problem which could not be disposed of at the lower 
levels of the governmental structure. And it certainly stands to 
the eternal credit of Ibn Sa*ud that, at whatever cost of incon¬ 
venience to himself, he never ceased to be freely accessible to all 
his subjects* high and low, rich and poor alike, to hear and 
redress their grievances* and to help them over their difficulties. 
That was second nature to him* and, more than diat* it was 
quite astonishing how, in the midst of all his testing and trouble¬ 
some preoccupations, he could make the dme to think of and 
do a thousand litde acts of kindness* for which his memoary will 
ever be revered and blessed by counties people of no or little 
accounts His whole hfe was dedicated to the service of others; 
and it was perhaps on that account that he could never trust 
even the most trustworthy of his servants to assume even part 
of the burden which he had shouldered all his life* 

But the circumstances of his country were now to change with 
devastating rapidity; and the administrative defences designed 
under the old order to protect the people from tyranny and 
corruption proved totally inadequate to cope with the Rood of 
wealth, which so suddenly burst upon the land, to continue 
with ever-increasing pressure upon every aspect of Arabian life. 
It would be idle to pretend that there was never any injustice or 
dishonesty under the old regime: the Dumbers of Toreign* 
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adventurcrSj ranging from chauileurs and mechanics to clerks 
and interpreters^ who flocked to the Hija^ to seek their fortune 
after its conquest by the WahhabiSj would be enough in them¬ 
selves to belie any such claim. But the blemishes of this earlier 
period were relatively venial^ and indeed were often corrected 
with suitable severity w^hen they came to the king's notice. The 
post-w^ar period was, howeverj a very different matter, though 
it is perhaps too near to us in time to admit of critical examina¬ 
tion in detail without offence to many of those on whom will 
fall the burden of restoring world-wide confidence in Sa*udi 
Arabia, whose fair name once stood so high, and that so recently, 
in the eyes of the nations. And it was not in Sa'udi Arabia alone 
of the Arab world that wealth gave birth to the twin evils of 
extravagance and corruption: which in Egypt and Syria have 
evoked the Nemesis of revolution, accompanied by violent 
purges, revealing little of credit to their faiJeu rigimes. 

In the case of Sa*udi Arabia, it may be admitted in extenua¬ 
tion, the sudden onset of fabulous wealth fell upon a relatively 
primidvc administrative organisation, whose function had 
hitherto been to balance the meagre resources of the country 
against the ever-growing needs of a realm, which by conquest 
and expansion had taken its place in a world, whose standards 
of living and public service were very different from anything 
within the experience of Arabia before that time. It was indeed 
very much to the credit of Ibn Sa"ud"s organisation that» up to 
the end of the war period, it had materially raised the level of 
the country's prosi>erity and efficiency at the expeme of a very 
small budget deficit, in the shape of a public debt which could 
have been liquidated at will by economies of expendituie out 
of the revenues of a single normal year. But w'eaJth brought its 
temptations, which soon exposed the weakness of a system so 
entirely dependent on the will of an absolute monarch, and de¬ 
void of any of the technicaj devices of accountancy, auditj 
r^erve-building and the like, which normally enable estab¬ 
lished national governments, great commercial companies, and 
even wealthy individualsj to carry substantial burdens of debt 
without impairing their credit m the world. The Finance De¬ 
partment, under the admittedly skilful direction of‘Abdullah al 
Sulalman, w^as soon reduced to the status of an agency for pro¬ 
ducing funds for this scheme or that, without regard to the 
merits of the schemes themsdves or to the genuine availability 
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of the money req uir^ for them . Every departmental chief was^ 
it wcrCj a law unto himself^ subject to the king^s over-riding 
pleasure ; and there was no government to coordinate the work 
or requirements of the departments except the king himself^ 
who was obviously over-lo^cd with other preoccupations^ and 
certainly not in a position to assHs the capacity of die treasury 
to meet all the demands made on its resources^ Thus, the 
Finance Department gradually emerged as the controlling 
authority in respect of all departments of State not within the 
direct purview of the king himsetf^ whose requirements inevit¬ 
ably took priority over all other claims: the residue of resources 
being available for disbursement by die Finance Minister at his 
discretion for other schemes and requirements;, for which it was 
seldom or never sufficient. It is scarcely suiprising in these cir¬ 
cumstances that^ after a decade of astonishing prosperity, the 
Sa^udi Government is sdil without any reserve fund whatsoever^ 
while cany'ing a public debt running into many tens of millions 
of pounds. The root of the trouble is unquestionably to be 
sought in the wave of extravagance whi^ swept over the 
country on the rising dde of royalties from oil: seeping irresist* 
ibly into every stratum of society, and flattening all the defences 
of its economy, with the inevitable reaction of steeply rising 
prices for all the necessaries and luxuries of life. The saturated 
soil could only breed the brine of corruption, which permeated 
every branch of the public life of the land: turning to ashes *the 
earthly hopes men set their hearts upon’, when the new era of 
Wahhabi rule dawned on the Hijaz, but two decades back. The 
old weeds of vice ruthlssly trampled down and uprooted by 
the old desert fanatics, w^ere flowering again on the scene of their 
historic triumphs, and far beyond its borders in thdr own 
ancestral acres. 

It is astonishing, and perhaps sigmficant, that the growth of 
these evils, in a country which had resolutely rraisted any form 
of foreign penetration during the four or five millennia of its 
known history, should have coincided with the Impact of an all- 
embracing sodal revolution, consciously based on western, but 
mainly American, models and Ideals; and largely inspined by 
American technological, finaudai and economic cooperation in 
the development of all the natural resources of the land. What¬ 
ever may be thought of die merits of the change, involving as k 
does the abandonment of one of the oldest cultures in the world 
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for the latest iacamation of a purely secular and mechanical 
dispensation—and the Arabs of today have no doubt whatever 
about the superiority of the latter over the former—it will 
scarcely be denied that the revolution has flowered too rapidly 
to absorb more than a veneer of the new civilisation in place of 
the precious traditions of an andent culture, which is rapidly 
being relegated to the Umbo of forgotten causes. If the growth 
of urban populations, the development of an industrial pro¬ 
letariat, and the realisation of public works such as railways, 
roads, water-suppUes, electric power for lighting, air-condition¬ 
ing, cooking and the like: if these things are indeed the hall¬ 
mark of prosperity, then there is no doubt whatever that Sa'udi 
Arabia, at the end of I bn Sa'ud’s great reign, was more pros¬ 
perous absolutdy, and even relatively, than the country had 
ever been at any time dnee the world began. But physical wdl- 
bcing is surely not the only, or even the chief, criterion of the 
greatness of a people, as America knows full well if we may judge 
by her generous attendon to the things of the spirit and the 
mind. And the Arabs should never allow themselves to forget 
that in fact they have never been so great as when in ancient 
times they laboured in those ^me fields to produce the so- 
called Roman alphabet of humanity, and the monotheistic 
creed which has conquered most of the world. 

It is not really difEcult to diagnose the causes of the dis¬ 
appointments of the last decade of the reign just ended. Briefly 
they can be summed up as the faults of the qualities of a great 
man: a ^man so incomparably great in his own sphere, so 
genuine in his religion, so acajous of his own good name and his 
people s welfare, that he could trust no-one of his servants and 
subjects to serve him with the zeal and competence which he 
himself displayed in serving them: ‘the chief of a tribe is its ser¬ 
vant*, according to one of his favourite quotations. Himself an 
expert in every aspect of desert-craft, with none to rival him, 
and no mean scholar in divinity: he came to the problems of 
the modem world as an amateur, undaunted by the magnitude 
of his responsibilities, and without a single trained administra¬ 
tor among the staff which helped him to carry the burden of 
State through these later years. More and more he was forced 
by circums^ccs to rely on himself alone; almost unconscious 
of the creeping infimuties of age, which must at times have made 
his burden intolerable. It scarcely perhaps occurred to him that 
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the time would come when he could bear it HjO longer- and he 
shrank instinctively from the lisk of transferrhig it to other 
shoulders. The one thing needed by the country, from the time 
when the weight of wealth began to disturb its foundadons^ was 
a stable government: to ensure the honesty of current admmis- 
tradon^ and the continuity of domestic and foreign policy into 
the new age^ when other hands would hold the helm. No such 
government was ever formed, until the angel of death stood at 
his door with the dread summons to a meeting with his Lord, 
It is of course true that the Amir Sa^ud, as crown prince, and 
the Amir Faisal, as Viceroy of the Hijaz and Foreign Minister, 
had during the last few years been increasingly relieving their 
father of much of the day-toniay business of administration in 
various spheres. But the main problems, which called for re¬ 
sponsible and effective handling in the interests of the State, 
had remained in the sole prerogative of the king. The last- 
minute creation of a government, with the crown prince a^ 
Prime Minister, and the Amir Faisal as Foreign Minister and 
Deputy Prime Minister, set a pattern for the future, but was 
obviously too late to remedy within the king^s lifetime the 
strains and stresses which time had imposed on the fabric 
which he had built up single-handed by the labours of half a 
century- 

To return from this discussion of the general administrative 
situation of the last decade of I bn Sa^ud^s life to the beginning 
of the post-war period: one of the king's first preoccupations, 
when the world was once more free of war, was his promised 
visit to Eg>pt in response to King Faruq's invitation on the 
occasion of his visit to Madina and Yanbu*. The visit took place 
in January 1946 amid demonstratious of enthusiasm and affec¬ 
tion, which deeply touched the still warm heart of the old lion 
of the desert. And the friendly reladons established by him with 
the young Pharaoh, and his Muiistcrs, redounded greatly 
thenceforth to the advan tage of Sa*udi Arabia, which has ever 
since counted on the technical and material assistance of its 
neighbour for the development of the amenities of the HJjajt in 
the interests of the pilgrims and for the main tenance of the holy 
places^ The assassination of Nuqrashi Pasha, the Egyptian 
Prime Minister at the time, some years afterwards was felt by 
the king as a personal loss; while the Egyptian revolution of 
July 195s, and the untimely fall of King Faniq, were regretted 
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more for personal reMOns than from any specific reacrion to the 
merits of the episode* And in due course, during the pilgrimage 
of 1953, General Muhammad Najib, as President of the Egyp¬ 
tian Republic, was received with all the honour due to a 
sovereign rufer^, both by the king and the crown prince. 

Apart from the practical help of the Egyptian authorities, 
there is no doubt that the green BeMs and grand buildings of 
the country left a deep impression on an Arabian monarch who 
had never seen the like m all his life. In addition the Amir 
Faisal and many of his brothers and other princes had recently 
returned from the United Nations inaugural meeting at San 
Francisco, full of admiration and astonishment at all they had 
seen in the New VVoild. And it was soon the Amir Sa*ud*s turn 
to make an extended tour of America^ from which he returned 
with far-reaching \Tsion3 of v^hat might he done in his own 
country; in expert agriculture, electrification, transport arrange- 
ments and the like^ All these impressions were before long to 
have their influence on Arabia, as soon as the oil revenues began 
to flow in a strong and steady stream. Gardens and palatial 
villiis were laid out at Riyadh with all the ameuidea and appur¬ 
tenances of the wealthiest citizens of the United States; cuttings 
and seed from the New World were nursed into life in the 
ancient desert sand for the adornment of country houses; diesel 
and electric pumps were brought in on a generous scale to pro¬ 
vide water for the ever-increasing agricultural activity, of which 
the model jEkrm in the Khat] province, organised and adminis-^ 
tcred by American experts, is an outstanding example; a vast 
new Irrigation and agriculture enterprise in the 'Asir Tihama is 
still in the early stages of its development. Taif and the Khaij 
province have become impressive military trainirig centres,^ 
with American instructors, who recently replaced an earlier 
British mission; and a new mnnition factory has been set up in 
al Khaij under the auspices of a French firm. The king*s great 
dream of a railway Unking the Persian Gulf coast with Riyadh 
was realised by the end of 1951: and instructions were immedi¬ 
ately issued by him to the American engineers to surv'ey an 
aUgnmeut for its extension oia the Qasim province and Madina 
to Jidda and Mecca. The last two towns have for about fifteen 
years been connected by a tannac road, while the first hundred 
kilometres of a first-class road from Jidda to Madina have 
recently been completed by a British firm, to the great ad van- 
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tagc of the pilgriins and the heavy ordinary traffic between the 
two places. 

In short it may be said that closer contact with the ^civilised* 
world and the ahnost miraculons discovery of the necessary 
means to ‘progress’ have combined in the last decade of the 
king’s reign to create a social and economic revoludoHj far sur* 
passing the wildest dreams of those who savf the Wahhabi armies 
march into Jidda little more than a quarter of a century ago. 
Cedunt ama iogae^ For years after that event the military aspect 
of the occupation was little in evidence; but slowly and surely 
public and official opinion began to favour the recruitment and 
organisation of a 'regular’ army, driUtd and dressed after the 
manner of Europe, to take the place of‘Wahabis rebel horde’, 
which had cairi^ the banner of Ibn Sa*ud through victory after 
victory to the uttermost ends of the land. It was never actually 
disbanded, though it was consigned to decent redremeot until 
in recent years it has been nominally resuscitated as a camel 
corps^ known as al Jihad and incorporadng the le^'ies which the 
towns, villages and districts of Najd are still under legal obliga¬ 
tion to supply to the Government at need. Its camps are to be 
seen here and there in suitable places, where water and pasture 
are available for the camels, to which a proportion of motorised 
transport has been added for the carriage of supplies and equip- 
menL And its command is at present held by Majid ibn Khut- 
haila, of earlier Ghatghat fame: mellowed by the general piua- 
perity of the land, but still a mighty man of valour and desert- 
craft, whose services and those of his ilk might have been em¬ 
ployed with advantage on certain occasions in latter years, 
had not the king shrunk in his old age from resorting to the 
weapons which had served him so well in his youth. It was to 
the “regular’ forces that he entrusted the guarding of his fron¬ 
tiers on the marches of the 'civilised’ world, with their motorised 
battalions and armoured caj^ and artillery; and in fact there has 
been little enough for them to do, apart from sporadic police 
dudes and the control of smuggling. In the larger towns and 
settled areas the now considerable garrisons devote most of their 
time to training, and ceremonial duties^ while the charms of 
music, played by reasonably competent bands, have for some 
time been admitted, in a once musicless land, to relieve the 
tedium of drills and parades, to attract recruits* and to enter¬ 
tain the populace. 
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The only occasion on which any part of tlm force, reputed to 
be of the strength of a dozen divisions, has been used on active 
service was during the Palestine war of 1948; when a token 
contribution of a single battalion was incorporated in the 

section of the Arab army during the operations against 
the Jews, and subsequendy had the honour of taking part in the 
‘victory march’, which graced the streets of Cairo in celebration 
of an occasion, of which ever since 

^Foiks Jn office at the mentjoi] fret. 

And fain would blush, if hluih they could, for shame.' 

The failure of the Arab armies to rescue Palestine ih>m the Jews 
is popularly attributed by Arab apologists to the machinations 
of Britmn, which had in fact divested itself of all mandatory 
responsibili ty for the coun^ before the struggle began, and had 
left a clear field for the decision of the matter by the arbitrament 
of war. The real reason for the Arab collapse in a struggle, in 
which their ultimate triumph would seem to have been a fore¬ 
gone conclusion, was partly the lamentable fact of the divided 
counsels of the States concerned, but mainly the venality and 
coiTuption of the authorities responsible for the supply of ser¬ 
viceable Weapons and adequate supplies to the forces engaged. 
The recent revolutions in Syria and Egypt stem indeed from 
general recognition of the justice of this once unpalatable ver¬ 
dict; 3 Mdt if there should still be any doubt on the subject, the 
following quotation from a speech of one of the Egyptian re- 
volutionary leaders should be sufiicient to remove it irom any 
unprejudiced mind, SpeaJdngat Alejtandriaon December i gih, 
i 953 » “ widely reported in the press of the Arab countries in¬ 
cluding that of Sa'udI Arabia, Colonel Jamal ‘Abdul-Nasir 
said: ‘We ourselves arc responsible for the loss of Palestine, and 
our leaders were the prindpal agents in losii^ it. We did noth¬ 
ing but make speeches and hold meetings. We used to say that 
we would throw the Jews into the sea, but we didn’t do it, . . 

So far as Sa'udi Arabia was concerned it may foirly be said that 
however single-minded the whole population may have been iri 
its hostility to the Jews and in its devotion to Palatine as part 
of the Arab heritage, the attitude of the Governtnent can only 
be d^ribed as somewhat platonic, while the king himself often 
criticised the policy and the leadership of the Arab movement 
both during the mandatory period and in the short interlude 
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which resulted in the creation of the State of Israel He yielded 
to none in his devotion, to Palestine; but he would never budge 
from his considered policy of keeping clear of all entanglements 
with the mandatory Powers which emciged from the first world 
war. 

At the other end of the Arabian peninsula, the king’s relations 
with the Yaman and its venerable ruler had never ceased to be 
cordial and helpful since the signing of the treaty ofTaif in 1934. 
But here again he steadily disclaimed any responsibility for 
iniervcntion in the quarrels over disputed territory or boun¬ 
daries, which so often during these years clouded the relations 
between the Imam Yahya and the British authorities In Aden, 
On the other hand he evinced no sympathy for the democratic’ 
movement, directed against the autocratic rdgime of the Imam 
Yahya, under the leadership of the latter’s son, the Amir Ibra¬ 
him, whose intrigues, conducted from the safe refuge of Aden, 
filled him with disgust and apprehension. And incidentally the 
efficient of the king's intelligence service was somewhat 
dramatically demonstrated on January i 6 th, 1949, when he 
was able to scout as totally untrue a report emanating from 
Aden, Pta Baghdad and Cairo, of the assassination of the Imam 
Y^ya, and the formation of a ‘democratic’ government, with 
Saiyid 'AbduUah Ibn al VVazir as Prime Minister and the Amir 
Ibrahim as President of a republic. In view of later events, it 
was obvious that some plot, arranged for this date and aaumed 
by the conspirators at Aden to have been successfully executed, 
had miscarried. When however on February lyih of the same 
year the aged Imam and his Prime Minister, ‘AbduUah al 
‘Amari, were actually ambushed and murdered, while out for 
a drive, Ibn Sa‘ud had the news at Riyadh within an hour or so 
of the occurrence of the tragedy, and a full day or more ahead 
of all the world’s news services. His reaction was character¬ 
istic: a studied silence in response to a telegram, received next 
day, from ‘Abdullah ibn al Warir, announcing the ‘death’ of 
the Imam, and his own election as Imam and King of the 
Yaman as a conshtudonal monarch, to rule through a council 
of Ministers and an elected Assembly representative of the coun¬ 
try's population. This message, repeated to ail the other Arab 
States, contained also an appesd for the immediate despatch of 
any aeroplanes available to help in the maintenance of order and 
security. The .^rab League hastened to nominate a commission 
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to investigate the causes and consequences of the trouble on 
the spot: flying ma Jidda, where it broke its journey to visit 
the king at Riyadh at the same dme as a deputation from the 
Yaman usurper, consisting of his nephew, ‘Abdullah ibn ‘All, 
Shaikh Fadhil al Wartalani of Moroccan provenance, and some 
others. By this time the rightful heir to the Yaman throne had 
reached Hajja from his official seat at Ta*izz, and was making 
good progress in rallying the tribes and townsfolk to his cause; 
and the position of the usurper was becoming desperate, as his 
frantic appeals for help to Aden and Riyadh, the Arab League 
and Britain, America and even Russia, were sufficient to indi¬ 
cate. In fact he had little but the moral support of the Ikhwan 
al Miislimiit delegation from Egypt, which had already arrived 
at San‘a, while other Egyptian aeroplanes had landed at some 
risk to their occupants, owing to the presence offiadawin ele¬ 
ments intent on loot, to carry off the members of the Egyptian 
educational mission, which had been in the Yaman for some 
tme. The appeals of ‘Abdullah ibn al Waair and his chief 
lieutenants, the Amir Ibrahim and Muhammad al Kibsi, fell 
on deaf ears; and Ibn Sa'ud made no secret of his own attitude 
to the delegation enjoying his hospitality at Riyadh. ‘You,’ he 
said quite bluntly, pointing his finger at his unwelcome guests, 
‘you are murderers 1 How can you expect me to approve or 
condone your crime?' It was all over on March i ath, when the 
Amir ‘Abbas, a brother of the rightful king. Imam Ahmad ibn 
Yahya, entered San‘3 with his troops, and forced the surrender 
of‘Abdullah ibn al Waair and his friends. The usurper's dele¬ 
gation left Riyadh crestfallen and humiliated, and did not re¬ 
turn to the Yaman; while the Arab League representatives, 
having now no further need to go to San'a, returned to Egypt! 
On March ®ist, ‘Abdullah ibn al Wazir and his fellow-conspira¬ 
tors were transferred in chains to Hajja, the new king's head¬ 
quarters, and thrown into various dungeons to await the verdict 
of the Shar court, and the inevitable execution of its sentence 
which brought the tragic crisis in the affairs of the Yaman to an 
end on April Sth, 194B. Ibn Sa'ud, who might well have taken 
advantage of the trouble to occupy the Yaman in the interest 
of peace, hastened to extend the hand of sympathy and friend¬ 
ship to the new king, whose son and heir, Muhammad Badr, 
who had incidentally been involved in the conspiracy against 
his grandfather, visited Sa'udi Arabia at the end of [953 to con- 
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vcy the condolences of his father and his country on the passing 
of a king who had been so good a friend. 

Ibn 5 a*ud at this time was firmly convinced that the Great 
Powers were working memorably towards a third world war* 
which he himself saw, and indeed welcomed, as the only pos¬ 
sible outcouie of the thinly veiled hostility of the western Powers 
towards the Communist world. And once again he ranged him-' 
^If without disguise on the side of the west^ America and Britain 
in particular, though he found it difficult to understand their 
reluctance in coming to gups with the enemy when they enjoyed 
an Overwhelming advantage over him in the matter of atomic 
weapons^ The use of these to destroy whole populations in a 
good cause never struck him as immoral. ^Mutatis mulandis man 
nauch the same sort of thing down through all the ages 
ofcivilisationn. He even regarded the emergence of Communism 
and the instruments of mass destruction, not only as presaging 
the end of civilisation, but as a divine warning of the approach 
of doomsday itself. But it was in a slighdy different cocmecdon 
that, On a certain occasion in 19481 he actually expressed the 
hope that the last day might come in his time! ^Who would 
have thought even a few years ago/ he exclaimed^ “that I should 
Uve to see liquor and drugs coining into Riyadh, when we used 
to condemn even the use of tobacco? The fault lies not with 
others, he admitted bitterly, ^but in myself. If it were m my 
power to choose^ 1 would have doomsday now/ It was indeed 
true that the austerity of yore had by now worn very thin in the 
matter of certain prohibidouSj while a number of serious scan¬ 
dals in high places had forced the Government to take formal 
notice of a situadon which was scarcely credi table in the setting 
of a Wahhabi State. Hitherto the European community had 
^tijoycd the privilege, aUowed to it by its religion, of import- 
ing liquor in reasonable quantities for its own use> while the 
importation of it by Muslims continued to be siricdy forbidden. 
This measure of prohibition had long and notoriously been a 
dead letter in practice, while the sieps taken by the Government 
restore the formal validity of the law on the subject 
can scaredy be reg^ed as either reasonable or effeedve. The 
total prohibition, without the slightest w^aming, of tite importa-' 
tion of all alcoholic liquor into the country scarcely affected 
those sections of the local community which had long been 
accustomed to procuring the refreshment they needed by 
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devious chanoels^ but it did completely deprive the European 
community of an indulgence, to which it had been long accus¬ 
tomed, and to which it was reasonably entitled. It is difficult to 
think that the initiators of the now dry regime were not actuated 
by xenopfaobe considerations, while the very fact that liquor is 
sdll procurable in the principal towns of the State at fancy prices 
provides sufficient evidence that local purveyors of the forbidden 
stuff have still their ways and means of procuring supplies, to 
their own great profit- It is obviously out of the question for the 
Government to condone the consumption of alcohol by Mus¬ 
lims in Sa'udi Arabia, but it ts surely quite inappropriate that 
only Muslims should have any alcohol to consume. 

Apart from such domestic issues, including occasional drives 
by the Commenders of Virtue to enforce more regular attend¬ 
ance at prayers and the contentious politics of the Great Powers, 
I bn Sa^ud was inevitably mainly interested in and concerned 
With the troubles of lus neighbours* The early months of 1948 
had created an interesting dtuadon in *Iraq^ where student and 
working-class demonstrations against the proposed new treaty 
iiVith Great Britain had resulted in serious casualties, and the fall 
and ffight of the responsible Prime Minister, Saiyid Salih al 
Jabr, Nuri Pasha had also disappeared from the public view, 
though he duly returned some months later when the storm had 
subsided. And it was left to the Regent, Amir * Abdul -1 lah, to 
calm the passions of the people by declaring that the treaty, 
signed on board H.M.S^ Vi^hry at Por^mouth on January i6th, 
would not be ratified by him if they did not like it, or the 
clause in it authoiising the continuance of an earlier arrange* 
meni for the occupation by the British of various air-bases in 
"Iraq* The concomitant troubles in Palestine have already been 
sufficiently discussed; but it should be mentioned that, in defer¬ 
ence to the doctrine of Arab solidarity in such matters, the king 
authorised the collection of subscriptions for the Palestine cause, 
and appointed his son Muhammad to preside over the com¬ 
mittee charged with the task. The fund was opened by a gift 
of ;C5,ooo from the ladies of the court; and an interesting com¬ 
mentary on the immense wealth already accumulated by local 
merchants in these comparatively early days of the oil flood, 
including of course the war period when large fortunes were 
made by profiteers, is provided by the fact that two Jidda mer¬ 
chants w^ere able to contribute ^^^25,000 each to the fund, while 
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another gave £10^000- In addition to this monetary aid for the 
war in Pales doCj a oonsiderabLc gesture of rccniitment for per¬ 
sonal service therein was made by the king in December 1947^ 
when he issued instructions to all the provincial govemois of 
Najd—the holy land of the Hijaz being spcdfically excluded 
from the scope of the scheme—to open registers for volunteers 
between the ages of twenty and fiftyj and to invite two leading 
chiefr of each of the tribes to visit Riyadh for the coordination 
of the necessary effort* 

A force of 300^000 men was confidently expected to emerge 
from this measure; hut, as has been stated above, the only 
Sa^udi Arabians who saw any service in Palestine w'cre those of 
the ^regular* battalion, which was brigaded with the Egyptian 
forces. The attitude of America and England over the whole 
problem, the lobbying which marked the proceedings of the 
United Nations, and the obvious determination of King 'Abdul¬ 
lah of Trans-Jordan, soon to become king of Jordan, to take the 
lead of the Arab cause, and to occupy what he could of Palestine 
for himself: all these matters were freely and somewhat queru¬ 
lously canvassed at the court of Riyadh. And the king’s per¬ 
sonal attitude seemed to vary, according to his mood of the 
moment, betw^een a conviction that the British would in the end 
not quit Palestine at all owing to their important oil and strategic 
interests in the Middle East, and the fear that they might hand 
over the Arab part of Palestine to King 'Abdullah, or transfer 
their Palestine garrison to Transrjordan to prevent an Arab 
attack on the Jews, But his own position always remained that, 
unless he were invited at the highest international level, by 
which he roughly meant the British Government, to interv^cnc 
in the Palestine imbroglio, he would take no initiative in the 
matter, though he would give his blessing to any Arab move¬ 
ment against the Jews: provided that it did not involve a 
declaration of war on Britain or America. 

It was against this generally unsatisfactory intcmadonal back¬ 
ground that, on July i8th, 1950, Ibn Sa^ud celebrated the lunar 
golden jubilee of his reign as an absolute monarch. The occa¬ 
sion was suitably celebrated in all the countries of the world 
with which Sa'udi Arabia was in diplomatic relations, with 
receptions and broadcast eulogis: reflecting the v^dd-wide 
admiration and affection inspired by the career and character 
of a man who had led his people out of the wilderness into the 
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comity of nadoiu. In his own country too elaborate prepara¬ 
tions had for some time been going on to mark the golden 
jubilee of a great rdgn with an appropriate demonstration of 
loyalty and gratitude. But the king himscUj not wishing to spoil 
the sport of his people but uneasy about the religious legitimacy 
of such a celebration, had taken the precaution of consulting 
the Chief Mufh of Riyadh, Shaikh Muhammad ibn Ibrahim, 
and his colleagues of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Their verdict 
was unequivocal and decisive; the concept of a ‘golden jubilee’ 
had no validity in the precepts or practices of the Prophet’s 
Stamaf and was an invention of the Christians and the Jem; the 
celebration of such an occasion was therefore unlawful. It was 
already July igth, when this authoritative Faltea was communi¬ 
cated to the king in the course of his tisual Thursday conference 
with his prelates; and preparations were far advanced to mark 
the occasion, including the materials for a monster banquet at 
Jidda, for which official invitations had already been issued to 
members of the diplomatic corps, high-ranking government 
functionaries and dvil notables. But orders were immediately 
issued for the cancellation of all the projected celebrations, and 
for the distribution of the food ear-marked for the feast to the 
poor and needy of Jidda and its neighbourhood. It may be 
noted in passing that the solar golden jubilee of the Ung, falling 
on January 14th, 195*, appeais to have been ignored, not only 
in Sa*udi Arabia but in the rest of the world. 

By that time the Korean war had been going on for about 
eighteen months, while the situation m the Canal Zone of 
Egypt was becoming increasingly difficult, though the military 
coup (f itat of July sard and the fall of King Faruq were yet some 
ax months ahead, Sa'udi Arabia was not directly affected by 
any of these developments, though its close and cordial rela¬ 
tions with Egypt over a considerable period inevitably produced 
at first a reaction of sympathy and coricem for the fallen 
dynasty and its leading personalities, who had all been actively 
associated with the king and his Government. But the consolida¬ 
tion of the military revolution and its demonstrated good will 
towards the interests of Arabia soon reconciled public and 
official opinion to the/oit accompli. And the Sa’udi Government 
was at one with the other Arab States in supporting Egypt’s 
claim for the evacuation of the Canal Zone. The atrocities of 
January 26th, 195a, however, and some other aspects of the 
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pol^ of the W^d Government of the time came in for some 
criticism and mild deprecation. As for Korea, the war there 
^vas regarded merely as the prelude to the greater confiict 
which was at least not to come in the king's Efetime; and little 
interest was shown in the matter after the stalemate position 
had been reached on the thirty-eighth parallel after the Com¬ 
munist thrust and the American response thereto. The Arab 
States took no part in the United Nations’ gesture of coopera¬ 
tion with the American forces engaged in the struggle, which 
was regarded as being mainly a test of endurance between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

A matter of somewhat greater local importance arose out of 
the German Federal Government’s reparations agreenient with 
Israel. For some time before this a definite trend had been 
noticeable in Sa'udi policy In the economic field towards an 
understanding and cooperation with German interests, if only 
to loanee the hitherto virtual monopoly of America. Price and 
political considerations, as well as some not very successful 
enterprises entrusted to British firms, had for the time being had 
the effect of putting the alternative of cooperation with Britain 
out of court. And the Finance Department, which completely 
dominated the scene under the vigorous initiative of 'Abdullah 
Sulaiman and his family, had advanced far on the road to an 
understanding with various German firms, including that of 
Phihp Holtzmann of Bcrlin-Baghdad railway fame, In respect of 
a number of important undertakings, when the treaty hitch 
occurred. The last-named firm had prepared schemes for the 
improvement of the harbour at Dammam, and was studying a 
number of road and railway projects, when the Arab League 
decided to boycott all German trade and industry; Sa'udi 
Arabia, falling into line with this policy without much conviction 
regarding its advantages or effectiveness. The Bonn Govern¬ 
ment however ratified the treaty with Israel, while the wrath of 
Ambia was turned away with soft words and hospitable enter- 
t^ment of her protesting deputations. Little by little the idea 
of a boycott of Germany began to seem less attractive; and by 
me end of 1952 Sa'udi Arabia was once more extending the 
band of welcome to German industrialists, medical men and 
women, and other specialists. Some time had been lost in pro¬ 
ceeding with various schemes; but Arabia has plenty of time 
before her, to setdc down to a steady rhythm of progress and 
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devtlopment. There had indeed, in certain matters, been too 
much haste and too lilde consideration in dealing with the prob¬ 
lems of the present and the future. And now the lung’s death 
has inevitably iinpojcd a pause in State acdvitica, which vriil 
enable the authorities of the new regime to take stock of the 
situation inherited from the past, and to lay its plans for the 
future in confident expectation of a long period of continuing 
peace and prosperity. There has however been, as there is long 
likely to be, no tendency to compromise with the Jews them¬ 
selves on any issue whatsoever, political or commercial; and the 
black list of Jewish firms all over the world, with which all deal¬ 
ings of any kind are strictly forbidden in Sa'udl Arabia, has 
already reached impressive proportions. And it is extremely 
unlikely that Mr Ben Gurion’s swan song and oUve branch wiU 
produce any alleviation of the bitter enmity which divides the 
State of Israel from ail its Arab neighbours. 

Apart from the fact that Ibn Sa‘ud had himself in general 
terms prescribed for his country a policy of cordial cooperation 
with the Arab League, as from the time of its formation, in all 
matters of general or special intemadonal concern to the Arab 
countries jointly or severally, it is difficult to assess the extent to 
which he coneemed himself actively in such matters during 
these latter years, when his attention tended increasingly to be 
turned inwards to the affairs of his own realm. In all matters 
appertaining to the maintenance of law and order, to peisonal 
rights and wrongs, and to certain schemes of espedal appeal to 
him, such as the construction of the Dammam-Riyadh railway, 
on which he from the be^nning insisted in spite of all argu-* 
meats advanced against it by the more cautious economists— 
and it may be admitted now, without entering upon details, 
that his judgment has been triumphantly vindicated by the 
astonishing economic relief now enjoyed by the towns and areas 
served by the railway—Ibn Sa'ud never ceased to cxerdse a 
decisive control over the administration of the country. I u the 
wider field of the muitifarious interests of the country, however, 
he became increasingly content to leave the aedve direction of 
affairs to the crown prince who, apcdally after his return from 
his long visit to the United States, steadily increased in stature 
until, during the last few years, he became established as the 
dominant factor in the governance of the realm. The shadow of 
his great father was always there in the background, with coun- 
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I sel and cncouragemeat, to help him in his difficulties: and to 
I deter the evil-doer^ it may be addcdj from any contemplated 
I wickedness. But it was clear for some years before the end that 
I the sands of dme were numing out for one who had spent his 
I life in triumphing over tzibuladon^ and who could now do little 
I but watchj with deep apprehension and anxiety, the gathering 
I clouds of a troubled worlds in which the future of his own be- 
I loved country would depend on other hands than his: less ex- 
I perienced, less skilful but trained by him in the trade, which he 
I had inherited from his anc^tors and practised with consum-^ 
I mate distinction^ And there was one danger, which he had not 
I been able to exorcise m fifty years of sporadic effort to convince 
I theoldcstofhisfiiends that hisfHcndship was sincere. Faraway 
in the extreme south-east of bh domlnloas the little oasis of 
Buraimi had attracted the covetous eyes of Britain ^ and the 
small ill>armed Sa^udi garrison under the local governor, Turki 
ibn ‘Utaishan, had for a twelve-month or so been under dose 
siege by all the quetn^s horses and all the queen^s menj with 
armoured cars and aeroplanes in support. The name ofBuraimi 
has appeared often enough in these pages as an unit of the Wah¬ 
habi realm; and it is no purpose of this volume to discuss the 
details of the present controversy, which would certainly never 
have arisen but for the possibility that there may be oil in those 
desert sands« The British Government daims the area in the 
names of the Sultan of Masqat and the Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, 
both of whom own date-groves in the oasis, and who inddent- 
ally have no quarrel with Ibn Sa^ud on the issue. The one in¬ 
controvertible fact of history is that neither of them has ever 
exercised any functions of sovereignty in the disputed territory: 
as will be clear to anyone who cares to study the latest authori¬ 
tative work on the subject, mentEoned in the Introduction to this 
volume. It is only sad that Sir Winston Churchill of aU people 
should have been the author of an unprovoked act of aggression 
on one whom he had hailed in bygone years as *a great friend in 
need*, during the darkest days of the war. 

It certaudy clouded the last days of the old monarch. He had 
lived io virtual retirement at Riyadh ever since his last pilgrim- 
age, performed in the sweltering heat of a Meccan summer in 
September 1951. Obviously agdng and in failing health, be¬ 
sides being now compelled by his knee infirmity to use his 
wheeled chair for ail purpose oflocomodon, he had insisted, so 
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far as possible^, on maintaining the studied routine of a lifetime 
in the matter of being accessible to all his lieges at the appomted 
times. But he seldom left the prednets of the great palace of ai 
Murabba*, though he spent part of the summer of 1952 in the 
crown princess country palace of al Badi^a in the valley of Wadi 
Hanifa. His last considerable public function at Riyadh was his 
appearance to pr^de at the formal opening of his own railway 
in October 1951while he also attended a few public ceremonies 
at Talf during the late summer of 1953, whither he bad travelled 
in his own Skymaster to spend what were to be the last few 
months of his life. In the middle of October he had a serious 
heart attack^ which gave rise to the gravest amdety among his 
people, and in a wider ^hcrc whence came telegrams of sym¬ 
pathy and good wishes for his recovery, including one from the 
Queen of England. On his recovery he insisted on holding his 
usual public audiences, though these were now limited to one a 
day in the afternoon, to see and be seen of his people. But a 
recurrence of weakness towards the end of the month again con¬ 
fined him to his room; and there, at ia.30 a.m. on November 
gth, 1953, in the presence of many members of his large familyj 
the great king passed to his rest* The same afternoon the prayers 
for the dead were read over him in the great prayer-ground of 
Taifin the presence of an immense congregation ofhk mourn¬ 
ing people. His mortal rermins were then conveyed to Riyadh 
by air, with the Amir Faisal and other sons in attendances and 
the same evenings after prayers read over him by the people of 
his capital, he was committed to the earth of Riyadh: to rest for 
ever by the aide of his father. A great reign was ended; and with 
it ends this chronicle of the acts and achievements of a great 
dynasty, which has ruled in Arabia for five centuries, and seems 
assured to reign for many generations yet to come. The King is 
dead, but his name live th for evermore! 
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^Askar ('pbaJjr), AJ, 54 
'AskaTp Ibrihun aJ, 33b 
AstronOiuical Phenomena* 164* 175* 

difttricl, ai, 350 

*AtaJba tribe, 70, 84,85* Bg, ^ 105, 
113, J25, 129, 133 p I 43 > 304. 

205, 200, 216, 224* 23 b* 227, 229, 
331 , 23^“^ =4^p ^ 5 * =57, 262, 

263, 308 

*Atb^ clan, see Khalifa. 

'Atk, Hafar al, 55p 70, SB, 159, ibo* 
[63,241,342 
'Atk, Shalb J* 13* 28 
Atomic weapons, 351 
'Auda (Rjyidh), a), 45 
^Auda ^ydUir), al, 23, 51, 62* tOJ 
*AujI al, 31 [ 

*Aun al Rafiq ibn Mubammad ibn 
'Auii, Sharn, 330 
*Aijr ibn Mini *Al Mibdi, q.v^ 
^Aun, Sharif'Abdullah ibn Muham- 
trtftVt ibn, 308, 33 7 > 320 
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"Arnii^ ShaHT ^Ali zbn ^AbduJlah ibn 
Muhammad ibn^ 

^Aun^ ShaiiT Husain ibu Muliam- 
ibur aa7i aaB 

^Aun^ Shanf Muhammad ibn^ 163 ^ 
173. 174 . Ml* ao4, 

aos* ao8 

‘Aun* Shaaf Muhammad ibft 
dullah ibn Mohammad ibo, 227 
‘Auaajif Shaikh Muhammad ibn 
^AKul-^Aai^ aJ^ iSi 
^Atuajij Shaikh Muhammad ibn 
Sul|^ a]» []£ 

^Amhaziya (QastiD}^ al, 3d3» ac 7 
^Aw41i (MadLna)j aJ^ io€ 

'Awizim Crfbcj 17 , iSa, 

^ States, 335, 339 
‘Ayain^ al, g, ( 3 , 14 , 16 , at, aa, 

SB, flS, 30 , 3tr 33, 34 . 35i 36 , 37 , 
38* 40 , 4t, 43* 44, 45, 50* 53, 54* 
57 * 58 . 60 , $ 3 , 69 , 112 , 137 , 145 , 
15 P 

'Aazln ibn Qais ibn Sa'ld, 

'Azztn ibn (of^Umlbi)* 31^ 


Bkb a] QibU {Rivldh>, battle of, 51 
Bab 4 D> see BanbSn 
Bad^ ibn Badam ibn MudhalyAn, 
Q.v. 

Badawl ibn Mudhaiv&n* q.v. 
Badawin^ Badh^ cic.* 9 * 3^ > 7# 

34, as* 4«* a?* a8, 29. 30i 31. 32, 

4 ** 46, 5 '* 55 p 57 * ®a> ^ “* 

7 i* 74 * 7 ^ 79 . 83. », ^9, 90, 
91, 94, 95, 98,113, taa, 1*4, tas, 
128, 129, 131, 133 * ) 50 > 154, * 57 . 
*59* 185* >86, 196, 202, 21^219, 
aaa, *25. 2afi, 331, 235, 236, 337. 
338) = 39 ^ 242,244, 245, 247, ass, 
257, aCi, 263, *66, 276, 877, *84. 
301, 306, 307, 310, 318,. 350 

fiidi ibn Badawn Iba MudhaJvAn. 

bJl? A (Riyi^), al, 358 
Badr (Habauna)^ 10^ 

BadrQ!ij 4 t>p las 
Badr ibn Ahpisd ibn Sa'idp q.v. 
Ba^hdAd, 1?* 25, ay. 76^ Sy. 94, log, 
(12, 117* 221, 224, £44, *4S, 34 



Bagh 

Eahra {HiJIz}* il* 103 
Bahra, Treaty of* 289, 300 
Bahrain IilaodSp al, 89, ^ 99, 
lib, xao, i2Zp l6Sp 174, t8ip 

180, 100, 197* *901 aw. aoi* 205, 


ao8, 010, 225, 335 . ^49, 285, 267, 
26S, 269, 270. 272, 275i 333 

HahCitlf Shaikh M!an^ uJ* 33 
BaidhA NathU (J+ Sh^Ttixnar)* 263 
Baiih, Wtdt* 113, 117 
Bait ^ Faqih (Vamao)* idS* 107 
Bai^^h desert (KJian}» ai, 1S3 
Bai\*A 3 Elya palace {Mecca)^ al, eoS 
Ba'ia wah fOaslm), al, 121 
Ba^'A (Syn^j'^p 118 
Bakil marndiLn), 113 
Bakr ibn ^AIT^ q.v. 

Bakr Pasha (Turk), t 8 
Bakr cLan {Subai'|, Al, 208 
BaJlizIya (Ikhwin), al, 2^3 
Banbin rAridh), 14^ 68, t£Oj 202* 

Bandar ibn Fahal al Duwish* q^v. 
Bandar ibn Talkl ibn Haihldp q+v. 
BanoA* wells ('Ardh), al, 19S 
Banwiln (Ikh^11^7363 
Baga^il Shamnmr}, sd,. 185^ aogp 
sSi 

BAqim (Yaman]* 323 
BaAkAt, Shaiif, 17, 18 
Barak At, Sharif HiyAza^ ibn, ni 
Barakit, Shaiif Mas’M ibn Yah] 
ibn^ 91 
BarqA fAtaiba)* al* 263 
Barra {^Ari^>* al. 222, 235 
BarrAk ibn ^Abdul-Mu^iu Al Hunl« 
aid, q.v. 

Banr^ ibn Ghurair Al Hmnaidi 
q.v. 

BanAk ibn ^id ibn Zkmil, q.v, ’ 
BarrAk, ThunaHn ibn, see Humaid. 
BarfldJJkhwfAnJj^ aJ, 263 
Basal (Tllf), 125* 129 

t5j 17* 35* 27* 35. 63, 7^ 

By* lot, 102, 104^ no, 166, 175* 
SIS, 212, 221, 222* 238, 248^ 25a 
2G0 aya, 374, 2^* 270P 338 
BassAm, Muhammad ibn Abdul- 
RahmAn ibn, 204 


ahyA 



„-, i63p 239, 25B 

Biima (^^UmAn), alp tn* 114, ii0* 
161 

Balra (Stnr), al, 27, a8 
al,83 

Belgium, Belgian* clc.* agg, 316, 

Bcfl, Ccctrude, 27^ 280 
Ben Gurinn (Iirau), Davids 356 
Bwlin^^h^ IUUw«y, 337, 3 S 5 
Bida (Kharj), al, 71, 363 




Brjld^ SuJt^ ibny 387, 288^ 3q8p 30^ 
BJj&dIp 153 

Biiidip FarhAn ibn RAslud aJ^ 71 
BijAdii Hasan ibn Ri^hid aJ,. 71 
BijAdT, RAMd al, sS 
BiiaJ 5ancwipapcr^ aJj 398 
BilAJ ibn SAl^ al Haiq^ iBoj 197 
Billi tribe (HijAsJ, 233 
Binociilan, 3D3 
Bjr [Sudau-}, il, 13, 14, 31, 33 
Bisha, Vlfidi, Og, go, 91,34, loo, 104, 
JOJ, iq 8, 113, 135, «9,171, 337, 
aSo 

Biihr tbo Rahnu, q.v. 

Buhr, 'UthmaD ibn, 7, lo, ii, 13, 

3St 40» 45. 4®t 9>» 97» 

i03t 104, 105, id6, 109, 110, 


*VJ, tvn, 1U3, lUD, jugi, 1 Itr, 

113. 116, ti7, ira, 134, *34- »59. 
160, 164, 166, 171, 17a, 175. 190, 

„,* 93 . 195. 19?.«» 

Bitter 1^(4 ^uez Canal), 338 
Black Oat orjewnsh firms, 356 
Blockade, 104, ]o6,374 
Blood-money, 301, 910 
Bolshevik, 209 
Bombing, 378, 306, 307 
Bonn (Weit Germany), 355 
Boundary Commission, 334 
Britain, British, England, English, 
etc,, 91, 114, tt5, i^, 149, 9 i 6^ 
918, 331, 337, 939, 260, 465, s66^ 
267, 269, 270, 371, 372, 973, 974, 
a75> ap* 277. 278, 270, 980, 989, 
2^, 964, 285, 986, 288, 969, 990, 
296, 999, 300, 302, 306, 307, 308, 
509* 311, 31a, 314,32j, 333, 397, 
3“». 33»» 33a, S33» 335. 33&» 337. 
338. 348, 340. 349. 350. 35*. 35*. 
^ 353. 355> 337 
Broadcasting, 317, 353 
BO^h llkbw&n), af, 263 
Bujain^(£}ar‘iya), al, 40 
Bukairiya (Qasini). al, 18, 13a, 246, 
„ 247. 352 

Bulmda (Dar'iya), Sba*ib al, 141, 

Bunaroa fmyadh). al, 44,52 
Buqai a (J. Shamnaar), (85 
BaqOm tribe, al, 89, 90,94,908 
Buraida, 63, 64, 65, 66, 79. 75, go, 

*5®. *33. *34. >33. >50. >54. >6o, 
*85, i67i 175. 176, 160, 183, 184, 
185, ]86, jgi, 90t, 209, 903, 904, 
205, 306, 307, 3ofi, 209, 910, 913, 
214, 915, 2i^, 297, 929, 230, 232, 
233. a34, 238, 239, 244, 2«. «40. 
249, 950, 952,953, 967,96S, 976 
Buraih (Mutair)r ai^ aoS^ am 
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Buraika 

Buralm?, 124, 119^ 1^0^ ta5p iBip 
I&7, aaOf 27I1 357 

Bu^irf welli [Qaum)p al, 130, 131 
Bu^iya wells (^riq), al, 306^ 307 
Bu|^ (Q.a|iin)j al, 345 
Eusra c&ki-ShAni (Syria), i iS 
Butaiba (RjyijdMj ^p 45 
Butaivirip V\b3iiil-^Aziz fbn *Ah- 
puliab ibn ^AbduJ-RahmAii abu-j 
18^ 191 ” 

Butaiykk ibn ‘Arai^ar Al Humaidj 

^ V- - 

Bulaiyifip Sbaikb *^Abdul1ah ibn 
'AbdijJ~Ra|unAii abu-, 174^ 184^ 

194 ?04p 3 ^ 7 p aiS 
ByzaDtinej 3^21 


Cwo, 11, 174, 181, igo, 275, 281, 
^305. 330. 348. 349 
Cairo Conference, aSi 
Calife^tc, II, \ 34, aaS, 288, 300 

Call^Cc OsDiniittee, Indjajip 301 
CalifSp ^AbbAstdp 331 

* 4 .17.43. 4 ®!. 50. 54 . 55 . 6 ». 
w. J^. P. 73. 74 . 75 . 73 . 
8a. 8*. 82,03, a*, 85, 97,103, 

115, 118, 195 . 137. >64. >78. 183. 
183. J88, 19^ 194, 195, 203, 9 oB| 
210, 911 , 214, 218, 299 , 345 . 247 . 
249, 266, 304, 347 
Capitulations, 990, 303 
Cavalry, see Hones 
Gensui (Population), 298, 318, 519 
Cbivalry, 224 
Cbolera, see Fesdlaocc 
Christians, 3^ 

ChurcMlJ, Wmstoii, aSi* 339^ 357 
CineEna, 303 
CisteiTu, 319 

Clayton, Sir Gilberti 300, 306* 
3 ^ 7.313 
GofTccj ii^ T77 

CaJoniics, Golonial OlEcCj etc,* 300, 
Chrisuifcr, 8 

CommunicaUoiH, 3i6j 3171 331 * 323 
Gommimisitip 335 
GonMriom, 28^ 330, 331 
Gondeoser, Sea-waicr^ 319 
Constantinople (I^tanbiDJ, Sublime 
Porte, etc.), 17, 24, 76* 87, loa, 
105* 107, lOS, log, 117, 145, 235, 
24B, 357* asBp 460 
Comwalli^ Colonel K., 307 
Gomipdnn, 293* 32^, 334, 34*, 
343, 343 . 3 # 
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Coiiactl of Ministers, ag7 
Coat, Sir Percy Z., 971. 373, 373, 
374 . 373 . 376,379, sSo, aBs, sH, 
3851 339 

Cranc» Charley 330 
Grown Prince^ 77* qj^ loij aifl^ agBj 

„ 335 . 3 iP. 345 . m 35 ®. 35 ^ 
Cultivation, sot Harveit 


a, 


CuiTtjficy, 375, 332 

CurzoD, Lorn, 277, 278 

Ciutoms duty, revcoue, 99^ 113^ 114, 

Cyprus, a 38 


Dallna wdk (Upper Najd!)^ alp l32j 
2d6 

Dahamsha (^Aoaaa) dan, 71, 133^ 

2 D 2 , 202 

Dahh&m ibn DawwAs, q.v. 

Dlhina (Ikhwao), al, 203 
Dahm tribe ^aman), 113 
DsihnA sand-belt, al^ 28^ 55* 70^ 88* 
103, 159, 185, Jfi6, 174, 199, 238, 

2jp 

Diknila {Sudair), aJ, 23, 51^ 73 
DaLhna fRivldnL al, iSB^ 192 
DaJaqa (al Sblr^k), battle of, 44 
Damascus, 35, 104, JO 0 * Il6d 274 
Damgha fever, 56 

Daimn^ aJ, zSOj i66p 187^ 

_ 1971 3 * 9 > 354 

I>ajrdi 330 

Dancing, see Music 
Dir (Huraimili), battle of alp 50 
Ddrinlsland (Aiii)p. 167 
Dar'iya (N^dji alp 5;p 7, 8, 9^ io> r 1, 
14, i5p 16. 19, 20, 21, 22* 25* a6, 
a 9 i 30 i 31. 3=1 3 ®! 4^* 4 ^ 4 =^ 43 ^ 
44. 45p 46, 47, 461 43 t 50, 31. 52* 
53. 54 » 561 57 , 5 ?i 59 . 6*, bi, 82, 
64, 55 p 6b, 67, 68, 69 p jfSp 74, 75, 
77 . 7Sp 79 . ^2, B6, 87, 

eSp fl9p 92p 93. 94* 96* loOp lof, 
102, 104, 105* 107, 108^ 109, III, 
112, 113, 114, 115, 116, irg, i20p 

123 p r25p T2S. *3^1 J3=r i33p ^35i 

137. 138, 139, I40p t42, J43 p 143, 
146, 14B, 149 . ^ 50 . 15^1 * 52 i J 53 , 
I 55 i 157 * 1561 15a. i«i 169* 170* 
17a, 174* 2^5 
Dar^iya (Qa^, al, 3 
D 4 th (Qaiim), aJ, rgp, 2oS 
Dauha (Qatar), al, 200 
Daumat al Jan^p ire fatif. 

Daiwrf ibfi ^Abdul-Walihab abu- 
Nuqta, q,v+ 

Dawidamf, B5, 93, 128, 225 


Dawidr tribe, al, 85, 89, 91, 99, 
173, 223, a gSp 263 

Dawisir, WAm al, 65, 74, ^ 107, 
132, 161, 171, 172, 179, 1% 190, 
193* 219, 220,240, 263 
DawwAs, Dabbim ibo, 42, 43, 

49i 30. 5=. 55. 561 59* ^ oi* 

64, 170 

DavAvis, Fabd ibn Dawwii ibn 
Dahhim ibn, 34 

Daw-wii Lbn ^Aldullah tbn Sha'llnj 

41 

DawwAs ibn Dahbim ibn DawwAsj 

57 * 6 ^ 6 = 

DawwAs Ibn Muhamiziad Ibn Mu-^ 
'ammar, q.v. 

Dawwls, Muhammad ibn, 4a 
Dav^'wAs, Sa' 3 ^ ibn Dahbini ibei| 

6lp62 

Daw-wis, Sba^iin ibn DawwAs iba 
DahbAm ibn, 53 
Dawwif, Turld ibn, 43, 52 
Democracy, 292, 301, 308, 340, 349 
Dhabi ('UmAn), Abu-, 2oo, 337 
D^afir tribe, al, 15, 17, 18, 23, 26, 
a?, a8, 90, 4^, 46, 47. 5 i. 54 . 57 . 
50 . 63, 70 . 7 t. 7 *. 78. 85, 87, 90, 
93. toj, io», 103, 105, lift, ai8, 
as^ S 34 , « 3 », *58 
^ihz sand-lrael (QasTm), al, 234 
('Umin), alp 1120* lot 
mahra (Dar^iya), al, 29 
mahra {Dar^iya)^ Bib al, 142 
mahtin (A^)* aJ* 5* 319^ 3281 
^$$0, 332 

DhaldAn Ibn Hjthlain, 

P^m gold-tmne, 331 
UHanilb bills (Upper Najd), al, 84 
DnAr! ibn HamOd ibn Rashid, q.v. 
^ariya (Upper Najd), 263 
^ubai'a (ibarj), al, 263 
wuLTa^a (Qaalm), aJ, 18, 234 
Dbmrmi {"Ari^, 10, 44, 46, 47, 
4 «i 49* 54 57. 65. 70, 136, 137, 
149, 152, 155, 156, 160, 179, 1% 
187.190, 223, afe 
Dl^iba tract, 312 
Dijixu wells* 21 [ 

D^im (KJiarj), al, 46, ^ 61,65, 66* 
67, 68, 7 U 73 * 74 * H I 49 * * 5 =i 
T 57 i ^ 58 r t 77 . 179* ™* ^Bj, tSaj 
222, 223, 226, 241 
DiTa% Ibn, S* 9 

74, m> *2®. 3>7 
Dobbs, Sir Hennfp 306, 312 
Doused Tombs, flft, 93 . 95 . ««. «05. 

aSe, 599 , 300 
Dooidsday, 351 
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Doufhty^ Charles M., 324, 227 
Djrought. 16* afl, 39, 46, 63, 74^ 75, 
i<34. iTo, II1^ tta, ISO, 159^ (74, 

n5. <79^ =55* ^256. 

320 

Druga, 351 
Dubai (^UmAd), 19S 
DCkJ {(iMiiH), Abal-, 205 
Du^haitiur clau^ AJ, ft, 143, 145 
DuzbaJtMr, ibu 'iy:idd- 

^Axlz iba, 21^ 

Dufhaithir, *Ali ibn^ 142^ [43 
Duehaithir, Ibr^hn ibn, 142, 143 
Du^haithir, Muhammad ibn, s( 
Duf haithiTp Sa* ibn^ 188 
DuhairoAn (Subai'V ckop aJ, 46 
Dujain ibn *Arai^at M Humaid, 

Duiain ibn Sa*d<bi A1 Humaid^ q,v, 
DujJoAiyiJ ibn *Abdull^ ibn Suwai- 
lim* 

DCkkhj ibn Stimair (of Walad "Aiijp 
1 x6 

DukhM {Q^wiml, alj, 5lOp 263 
Dulaimiya (Q^im)^ al, 263 
Duraib^, K&shid al, 63^ 65 
Duraibi; HamOd aJ, 83 
Duraibi^ya (Zubalr)^ al, toa 
Durai'j ibn Sha'lln, 113 
Durii\ *Ali ibn *IsA a!. 46 
Durii" dan, d, S 

Duwailm ibn ‘Arai^ar A1 Humaid, 

q.v. 

IXiwish, 'Abdul-'A^ii. ibn Fai^ jJ, 

31 r 

Duwiah daxi^ Al, 304 
Duvi^, "AmmAsb d, 242 
Duwish, Bandar ibn FauaJ alp 309 
Du^, Fai^ aJ, 250; 251, 352, 
281* 389, 2ftOp 308, 309, 3i<^ 311, 

Duwiah^ Faisal ibn Walbin aj^ 85, 

15a. J 53 p 

Duwisb, Humaidj ibn Faisal ibn 
Watblo ai, [99 

rHiwisb, Muhammad al Makcu ibn 
Faisal al, 1^3, 179, iqr, 197 


East Indies^ Dutchp 336 

Eastern General SyEtdicatc, 285, 

_ 3 ? 9 * 331 

T i2p J2i 336 

Boonomic Conoidom, 293^ 30 ip 

314, 315. 330. 33 &. 338 j 343 j 355 . 
_ 356 

Education, 98, iq6, u(, afia, 364, 
368, 296, 336, 327, 3*8,350 
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9 tj 95. 

B, tag, 130, (31. 
.5. 136, 137. «43. 
;g * 5 '. ‘ 53 f 150. 159 j 


Esypt(iaft), 7, II, v', 

II Ip 12Jp 126, 121 

*3«, 133. 134, 135. 136, 137. «43, 
c - 3 ’* ^58. 159, 

iCo, i«. 171, 17a, 17^ 175, t79, 
iBi, 183, igo, 193, ao6, 216, *75^ 
479, sgg, agg, 300, 3105, 318, 3(0, 
38 ^ 387 . 33 fi, 338, 340, 34a, 3 +S, 
_, 34 ^, $ 4 «» 350,353. 354 i 
Elwlncityp 320, 344, gaff 
Elizabeth Il| Ojicen ofEnglandp 358 
Empty QuaricTj see Rub" al Khali 
Enflandp En|;lUb, etc., see Britam 
£0^101, 298 
Epldcmicsp 301 
Eiiiinea, 300 
EuphmicSp 238 

Europc{an), 297,31 7 ,318, 334 - 347 , 
351, 358 




Fa^il d Wartalani, Sbaiih- 350 
Fi^Uya canAl (*Iiiq), 76 
Fadd* Muhamniad ibn, 12 
Fand ibn 'Abddlah ibn *Abdul- 
*Aziz ibn Sa^ud> q.v. 

Fahd ibn 'Abdiiltaib ibn Jilihvi ibn 
Sa*Od# q.v. 

Fabd ibn ^AbduJlali ibn ‘^UfdsiDp 
q.v. 

Fand ibn D&vfwAs, q^v+ 

Fabd ibn Turki ibn 'Abdullah ibn 
Muhammad ibn Sa'iid^ q.v. 
Fahhid ibn R^hJs, 222, 233 
Fahbiid ibn S£lim ibn Sbaklb^ 

Faid f J. Shamraarjp 252 
FaMhat aJ Sirr, q,v, 

FaiS al Duwubp q.v. 

Faqd ibn ^Abdub'Adz If ibn 
Sa^Cld^ q.v. 

F^al ibn ^Abdid-'A^iz ibn Sa*Qd 
ibit Faisal ibn Sa^Ad, q.v. 

Faisal jbn Hamfkl ibn Rashid, q.v. 
Faisal ibn Rusain, Sharfr and l^ng, 
279, 280* aSi, 282p 2S7, 3131s 
Faisal ibn Muhammad iba Sa-ud, 
^.v. 

Fatd ibn Si'Od 11 ibn Sa'ildp q,y, 
Fai^ (ibn Suhail?) ibn Suwail, 

q.v. 

Fai^ ibn Turti iba 'Abdullah ibn 
Muhammad ibn Sa'M, q.v. 

Faisal ibn Waibin d Duwlshp q.v, 
FaiyOm (E^t), 358 
FMa d Mulaihi (of Subai"), ?? ibm 
51 

Faizi Pasha [Turk)p 245, 248 
Fal^h ibn Hiihlaio, q,y. 
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Fliismep tBj 33^ 24* 26^ 28, 44, 6 % 
74- 99. *43i 

iSOj 159.179i IBS?. 221 
Fam^ district^ a]» 70, [jOj i8a 
Fara'a (Sudair), aif 73 
Fara'a (Washm), al, 55, 135 
Faraj aJ Harbij 139^ 141 
Farajall^ ibn Mutlalibp 27 
FariiArt ibof Maibhur^ ^ 

Far^Ac ibn RAshid al Bijidij q«v, 
Far^ Pajba (Turlt)^ 232 
FAtu, ‘AbduJlab ibn» 43 
FA^ Muhammad (ibn ^AbdxiHah?) 

Fftrflq.^HB of Egypt, 33S, 545,354 
FAdh Pajha (Turt), ii^ 

FAlima WidI, 20^ 103, 123, 289^ 320 
FauzAn ibn jAsir ibn MAdhu q^v. 
Fauzin ibn wmiJ* 23 
FawwAra (QmLdq), aJ, 263 
FawwAra (Rw^hh 61 
FawwAZj MijrifTibnp 71 
'* Fertile Graccnt**i 383* 285j 28S 
Fever, see Fcstilcnce 
Financcp 4* 99, riS, ii7f 
1B3* J95» 237, 2b2p 268p 359 p 372, 
274. 278, 279, 285^ 293^ 295, 304, 
308, 314p 315, 321> 324. 325. 32fip 
329 p 331. 332- 333 t 337 p 34^ ^ 34^ 
_ 343 . 352. 353 . 355 
rloodi, II, 19, 2§, 32. 55. Sg, 112, 
150. 190^. 20 ip 229, 232, 253, 319^ 
320 

Forei^ Affaii^* 295, 297, 314, 338^ 

337 p 339. 34?i 345 
France* French, ctc+^ 91 ^ 221* 279, 

281, 2<»4, 2$a, 30 a» 333. zn , 33 CS 

334 » 33 ^ 337 , 34 “ „ „ 

Fronticn, 5, tag, 205, ao6, aiB, 23a, 
238, 244, »49> “SO, aji, 433, 453, 
865, vn , 273, 373 , *%i M 3 , 3% 
285, 287, aSg, 300, 306, 309, 310, 
31 1 , 3 *“, S 3 t> 33a. 3 “ 3 . 304, 336, 
^ 347 . 349 „ 

Frost, 89,44, 137, t66 
fuJLtJ H^oua, 2j^, 3(4 
FuAcl,~R.ine of Egypt, 300 
Pudlial al, 78 

FuSiiAl tribe, V, 18, 36, 47, 4 B 
FuEud ibn 'Abdullah, Sliarir, 85, 89 
Fuhaid ibn Hasan abu-Naxta^ q.v. 
Fuhaid jhn fllu*ammar^ q^v. 

Fiihaid ibn Stibhan, q-v. 

Fulaiyij wetb (BAtln)* alp 105 
Fuqair (RaghaU). alp 53 
Furaid (t>f ^Ayama)* 38 
FiijaiCbAn (Ikhwin), al* 263 
FuLaim flJcliwAn)i alj 283 


Game Law, 316 
Oa^parinip Si^ur^ 300 
Ga^^lk-huntuig* 3i6p 326 
CwimiWt 2^ 237, 270, 299. 317, 
3^^. 337* 333. 334. 33^. 337s 339. 

German Reparaljnnji 355 
Ghaidha fll^wAn)^ 2^3 
GbaiHab^‘Abdull^ ibn Hamad Ibn, 
99 

Gbaihab^ Hamad ibn Ya^yA ibn, 
135. 1361 i55» i&7 
Ghaiyftcml (D^'^iya), aJ, 141 
GhAlib~Ibn MusA^id ibn Mu^nt 
q.v. 

GhAilb ibn ZAmll, Sbarff, 17 
GhALib ibn ZAmii, ShariT Ahmad 
ibn* x9p 20 

Ghinim, ^Abdullah ibnn 1661 167 
GhAnimi Abmad ibnp ^ 

GhAnmi^ 'All ibn ^AbauUali ibn, 
iflg* 197 

GhAninip Midiammad ibn, 210, 214 
Ghanima (A&A)* Abu^* 162 
GhannAm al Ah^p Husain ibn, 5^ 
80* 118 

Gha^rba (Dar'iyak al* 8, 9, 15 
Cbakib (of'AlaiDa]* 105, 113^ J14* 

^ ^^9* H3 

Ghit (Sudair), ai, 65, 156 
Ghatgbatp aJ* 262* 263* 287* 306, 
309^ 347 

Ghaur (Syria), al, r 16 
GJiazwAna fort al, 52 

Ghaaa Mamelukes, 130 
Ghubaira (Darlya), Sha'ib al, 139, 
^ t40p 141 

Ghuf^ Al Saif AJ MAni', al, see 
MAm\ 

Ghum^l (dasim)* al, 133 
GbusaimAn, Mandll ibn, 199 
GhurAb {Madina], Jabal al, lag 
GhuraimiL (AhsA)* al^ 80 

Ghurair Al Hume^ q+v+ 
GhiishaiyAnp Muhammad ibn, 71 j 
8a “ 

Ghuihaiyin^ Muhammad ilm 'tsA 
ibn, 85 

Ghii^il wells fFuraba), alp 129 
GJubb, Major J. B.* 307 
Gold Mins, 330* 331 
Golden J ubilee, 320, 353* 354 
Gmmophnne* 305 
Grazing Rights, 284, 306 
Grey* Sir Edward, a 70 
Gr^bcards ’ battle of the* 43 
Guest-rite, 311 

Gulf Company af Mexico, 329 
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Hiba al,8i 

HabbAb ibp Qi4bai54n (of Muulr)^ 

I2I 

Habbdnfya (Riy 4 dl!)j a!, 44 
HabdAn iba Ibr&hlni A 1 q.v. 

l^bib ibn ^AbdpJiab (of Munta^), 

_ 76 

Habib Fasba (of Bajia)i zi 1, 

Hablin (^ 4 iiazak > 0 ^ 71 

Hadii (near Tiin^ 2B7 
Hadba Qki}^ plain^ 57 
Hadda, Treaty of^ 2^, 300 

Hadhdbil^ Ma^h^^n ibn, 139 

Hadbraroaut, 265^ 319 
HAoTibn bii^wndj q.v. 

HAdi ibn QaLnuflJa, q.v. 

Hadiya, batdc of, 355, 255^ 258 
HAfi^ Paaba (Turk), 335 
RAfi^ Waliba^ Shaikhp 295, 327 
Haflra (IkbwAo), al, 263 
Haid (QasLm), 196 
Hajdhai, MarsAq a|^ 305 
H^ 75 . 76. 79 * laS, 149, tss, 167. 
173. * 70 . * 79 . ifist 184, fSs. 186. 
198^ aoi^ aojj 215* a3<jp aat* 334^ 
337 , S 30 t aag, 230^ 731, 333, 334, 
a 37 r S 30 i ^ 39 , M 5 * 247 . 349 . aw, 
25 ^ 354 * 25®. 36S, 269, 

271 , 374, 375p 276, 280, 201, 282, 
383 

Hailstorm, 28, 89 
Hdir al N^Jmala, 28 
HAir al Subai^ 26^ 57^ 61^ 65, 154* 
i57i iSo, 186, 241 

Haisrya pass {Tuwaiq), 9^ 51^ 66^ 
„i^ 7 . 241 

Hajar al YaroAina (RlyAdh), fl 
Hajara desert, al, 38 ^ 85, 238, 239^ 

255 

HAjir tribe. Ban!, 84, 189, 197, 200, 
306 , 212 

Hajja (Yamaia), aJ, 350 
HaioAwi wells fQa^), al» 131 
Hakimoff, Xanm KMn (Russian], 
334 

HalibAn [Upper Najd], 240 
Hamad aJ *Aidbj, q.v. 

Hamad, Al [HujmmilA), 47 
Hamad al Qaisf, 'Amullab iba^ 
30 

Hannad a] Qalsf* SuliAii ibn, ao 
Hamad al TAwil, 53 
Hamad Ibn^AiyAt q.v. 

Hamad ibm Hasan ibn Tauq, kc 
Hasan “ ^ 

Hamad ibn IbrAbim ibn Sulaim, 
q.v. 

Hamad ibn MubAiak, q.v. 


37 ^ 

Hamad ibn Muhammad AJ Kimai- 
bin, q.v, 

Hamad ibn Muwwhir, 2S3 
Hamad ibn NAsir ibn 'AdwAn ibn 
Mubirak, q.v« 

Hamad ibn RAitiid al 'Ufaini, q.v^ 
Hamad ibn RAshid (of HuraimflA), 
„I 31 * 157 

Hamad ibn SAlim (of ^Ayama)* 109 
Hamad ibn Summlim, q.v. 

Hamad ibn ^UtbrnAn^ 53 
Hamad ibn ^OthmAn al TuwaijiH, 

q.v. 

Hamad ibn VahyA, q+v+ 

Hamad ibn VabyA ibn Gbaihab, 


q.v. 

HamAda 
_47 


clan (Ban! KbALid), al, 

Hamlda pJain^ al, ao, 66^ 191^ 203^ 
339, ago, 235 

HamdAn tribe (Yaman), j tg 
Hamilten, Idoyd, 3^s 331 
HammAd ibn MudaiMm {of Dbafir], 
,57 ~ 

HamniAdln dan, al, 349 
Hajnri (HijAa), ai, i3[ 

HamOd wu-KlismAr (ofabu-'Arish), 
SbaHfy n 3, 114^ 1 i 7 
HamOd al DurajDl, q.v. 

Hamud ibn ‘Abdullah, Sharif, 17^ 
10 

HamCld ibn Rubai'An, q.v. 

Hamild ibn SubhAzi^ q.v. 

HamAd ibn Suwait, q.Vi 
Hamtld ibn ThAmlr^ q.v. 

HanAJj wdls (Nir), 205, 

HanAkiya (M^ma], 124^ T27p 128, 
130, 132, 133, 134, 175 
Hanbal, ImAm Ahmad ibn, 4 


ftanbair, 3, ii, 34" 
Hanifa, WAd!, g[5. 


g, 36, 33 ^ 48, 50 * 
:8, li 


J 97 . 138. 155. 


5?. 54, 57. 81, 

1 ^. 341 , 380,3 

Hajufj^iru al, see Yazld 

Ranihi (Ikhwla], aJ, 264 

l“^r »*' “39 

Haradh (Yaman), al, 222 

Haram (Madina), al, log 
Haram (Mecca), al, 19,20,135, ago, 
330 

Hasiiinain (holy cida, holy land)^ 

*!>■ 9 ’* 93 ' >“ 4 . “ 74 , 

285, 287, 2 ^ 2gg, 301, 326, 345, 


Harb ttihc , 17, 23, 7 «». ^ 91, 106, 
107, loB, 121, 123, 124 , la^ jag, 
131. 13“, tas. aoB, 234. 944 , 

*43, “50, 95 “> 201, 263 
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HarlyKiraj 330^ 355 

Hiriq, al, 13, 65, TOO, 139, 157, 

167j 176^ 177, iBOj i86j 240J 241 j 
355 f 257. 250 

Hariqa (Hiiralqa?) of Dar^Iya, 
Sha^jb ^ [39, 140^ 141 
H^th^ Sharif j 9 
Harma (Sudair), io, 53» 56,66, 67, 
66^ 69, 961 
Harrat al Kishb, q.v. 

Hamit al Madina, q.v» 

Hinjn aJ Rashid, Catif^ l 
Harvest (crops, cullivacioi], etc.)* 

a8, 39, 30. 4^ 46. 47* 50, 54, 56* 
83 p 89, 75 * 7Sp 83* % sSp i«tp no, 

113 , ii6, 155, 143* 147* 151* »57* 

160^ 163^ t 66 | 19<^* 337t 

„a 35 * 265 ^ 

Kasl, al* see 

Hasan abil-DhAJiir (Turk)^ 154* 155 
Hasan abil-^mj* q.v. 

Hasan aJ By&df, q.v, 

Hasan al Mu'awin (Turic)^ 102 
Hasan ^ Yi^l (Turkl, iBi 
Haun ibn ^Abdiillab ab&^Hiisain* 
“Shaikh, so 

Hasan Lbn 'AbduIIab ibn 'tdin, q.v. 
Hasan ibn 'All, Iinliii, 1:02 
Hasan ibn HibbaiaJlah^ ^7^ 58 
Hasan ibn Muhammad ibn Mis- 
hW ib» Sa^OcH q.v. 

Hasan lbn MuJiaimi Jbn ^ih 
abai-Khaii, q.v, 

Hasan Jbn R&shid al q.v. 

Hasan ibn Sa'iid 11 ibn Sa^uo, q.v. 
Hasan ibn Tauq, o 
Hasan ibn Tauq, Hamad ibn, 9 
Hasan ibn~Tauq, Mu^aiimmr ibn 
Hamad ibn, 9 
Hasan Pasha (Ttirlc), iB 
Haa&t QahlArt, 263 
Hfijhid (Hamdin) tribe, tzs 
H&shim Pasha al ^AlM (of Syria], 

324 

Hasi flkhwiln)* aJ, 263 
HassT (Madina], Widl al, 125 
Hassj wells (Tuwaiq]^ 5Z, 202* 
241, 2iB 

Haur^n (Syria)^ al, 116, 228 
^uu {Fara^), al, 70, 71, 


100, MQ, 155* 157p 
iBo^ lOE, [92, 180, 

Hauta ^SmJair), al^ 13,23,51^ 52* 89 
Hawan (of*A5lr)i 130 
HayAihim (Xharj), al, 263 
Hazil {Hajua] wells, 307j 31 z 
al Raqi, q+v» 


74. 99 * 
17a, f 7 &, 177* 
® 4 i* a 57 t 


Hazm (Ragbaba], aJ, 33 
Hazm (Ttiraba), al* 205 
Hazm (Upper Majd), al, 125 
Hazz^ni (HazAzina), al, 13, 255, 258 
Hazzinl, Hmam aJ, 140 
Hazz4nj, ^urki ibn .Abdullah al, 
i39p 167 

Health (see abo McdiciDc)i 301, 
3«. 317 
Hclio^aph, 114 
Hermon, Mount, itS 
Hidhhd ibn Fai^ ibn Sa'Od* q.v. 
Hifha wclb [‘Anna), al^ a 12 

alj a, 3^ 4, 17, iB* ig, aa* ag* 
^4* 27* an, 79, 84, 85* % 91. 93. 
94, 95* 96* 99, 103* io5» loS* 
113, tai, 123, 124* 126, 128, I2g> 
'70i I73i i93. *95* 203, 206, at6* 
228^ 232, 23J, ajB* 265, 273, 374* 
375. 2781 278. 283* 285, 286, 387, 
208, 200, 290* 293, 294, 295, 29S, 
297, 296^ 299, 301, 303, $04^ 305, 

309* 3^2, 314^ 31®! 3^. 33^# 333. 

it* Degen. 

dcodcs^ Kingdom of, 293^ 300 
Hij^, Kingdom of, 277^ aBS* a00, 
290* 299 

Hyiz Riilway^ aaS^ 2571 2S3, 286* 

aSTj 303^ 319 

Hilil, Al abu-* 23 
Hililiya (Qasim), al, 63, 209 
Hdla [*Iriq}^ al, io6 
HimAr (Sudair), Umm, 13 
Himdi lbn SuqaiyAn (of Mutair), 
212 

Hina fort (Dilam)^ aJ, 180 
Hindi (of 'Ataibajp Muhaiumad ibn, 
231 

Hiftdiya ('Iraq), al, loS 
HiimAt [Aljsa), aJ, 263 
HwAr fort al, Ba 

Hiia^vAn (HuraimilA), aJ, 49 
Hithlain, DhaidAn ibn, 308, 310 
Hithlainj’FSlih ibp, 165^ 198, 

Hiuilj^, HizAm ibn, 198, 200 
Hithlain, ^Aif ibn ESiaidAp ibn, 

,310*311 

Hithlain^ RAkAn Jbn FalAh ibn, ato^ 
pii 

Hidcr, 2 

HiyAza* ibo EarakAt, q.v. 

HizAm ibn i^lhlain, q.v, 

Hwarth, Dr, D. a7S 
Holland (Dutch, etc.J, 299, 3M, 336 
Holmes^ Major Frank, 329, 331 
Holtzmann, Philip^ 3^ 
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Holy FlaceSj Luidp see IfaraniaiR 
Horses {cavalry^ etc.), 42^ 48^50^ 57, 
'^■^1 7^1 79 i ■™j “5? 

gi, 97 , loip ic^, iio, 113 , 1 x 5 , 
118, tai, 144 , i« 5 p r35. *3^, ij*, 
141 , 14 *, Hi, 143 , 149 . 13 *. IM, 
177 , 179 . l 3 s, 194 , 193 . * 93 . * 09 . 
* 10 , * 34 , * 41 , * 45 , » 46 i * 47 . * 3 *. 
* 55 , *69, *71, *77 
HospltAls fjee abo Hcaldi, Mcdl- 
cioe), ^18 

Hoapitali^, 98, gg, 294 
House of CommonSj 307 
HudaJda (Yamaa), loo, 107, 117^ 
333 p 324 

Kufaiyira (Ha^t Qaht^), al, 3^ 
111x111111 (AJRJi), 35 j €5, Hi, 

8a, 83, 86, 87, 83, 91, 148, iSi. 
ita , 165, 167, 187, 189, 190, 197. 
199, 306, a 10, aao^ aaa, ae5, aw, 
sS^, a63 ,3tQ 

HujaiUu ihn Haniad AI ^Alaiyin^ 

HujaJlln!^ Sul alma n al, 72 
HulaJfa ai^ 26^ 

Hulaila (Wastim)^ al, 35 
HulaiwlD wells (iUisAjp al^ 190 
HumaJd^ ibo HAzzk* 

ibn Ghurair Al, 28 
Hiinuiidp ^Abdullah ibn Turk! Alj 
47 

Humaid> -Abdul-Muhsin ibn Sar- 
dah Al -UbaidaJlaS Al, 75 , 78;, 

8oj 81 

Humaid^ 'Alx ibn Mubammad ibn 
Ghurair Al^ 29, 30^ 3S 
Humaidp 'A^^ar ibn Bujaln Al* 
, 47 . 53 jMp 58 s HS3 
Hiiniaid^ ^rr^ iho 'Abdul-Miih- 
sb AI^ 81» B3 p 88, 87^ 8Bj 90 
Hucoaid* Earrik ibn Ghurair AJj 
as, aS, 83 

Humaid* Butaiyin ibo "Arai^ar AJj 
64 

Humaid^ Dujab ^n *Arai^ar Al, 64 
Humaidp Dujain ibn Sa'^ddn Al, 28^ 

Hnmaidp DuwaihJs iba ^Arai^ar Al| 
^754 78 

Humaid dynasty^ Al, 25, 26, 83 
HtLcaaidp Ghurair A]^ 28, 47 
Humaid* M^jid ibn 'Arai'ar AJ, 

14^ 130* tsb, 160, i6l* 162 

Humaid^ ibn Sa^dOo Alp 

Humaid^ Muhammad ibn 'Arai^ar 
Al, 14^ i^Op i€]p 182 
Humaia^ Muhammad iba Ghurair 
Al, 26^ 27, J9 


Htunaid, Muhammad ibn Husain 
ibn/Uthmkn Al^ 35, 27 
Humaidp Najin ibn ^UbaidalJah ibn 
Ghurair Al^ 28 

Humaid^ ibn ^Ar^'ar Al, 

34, 35, 68 i 69, 70, 7 t. 7 *, 73 , 75 , 

70, 33 

HuRtiia, SydQn ibn Muhamnud 
ibn Hiuain ibn ‘Utkmin, Alj 47, 
*8. * 9 , 47 

Humaid, Snlairrian ibn Muhammad 
ibn Ghurair Al^ 29^ 30^ 3B, 41, 47 
Humaid, ThtinaiAa ibn Ban^ Al, 
=7 

Humaid^ Turkl ibn, 3r& 

Humaid, Za''air iba ^Uthmin Al, 47 
Humaid, Zaid ibu ^AiaFar Al^ 

80, Bi, 82,83,87 

Kumaidln, Abil-, 25 
Humaidi sbn Fai^ al Ouwosh* q.v. 
Hamaiyin (slave group)* Al, 36 
HuTOphrys, Sir Franewp 31a 
Huuaid|ul (IkhwAn), 263 
Hunai^, “Abdul ibn al ^Aqir 

Hunaimn dan* AJ* 13 
Hunaibin, Hamad ibn Muhammad 
Al* * 

Hunaihmj Muhammad ihn al Aqtr 

Al, 13 “ 

Huraimil^ ("Aridh), 9, i6, 30, 31, 
3*. 34, 3^ 43, 44, 46,„47, 4S. 49 , 
5 *, 53 , 55 , 57 . 3 ^ ( 36 , 159 , i 5 i. 
TSa, 153 , 156, 157 , 183, 187, !&*, 
198^ **3, **5, *35, 

Huraiyiq (Sitdair)* al, 54 
Husain m Hazainip q.v. 

Husain Bey (TurkJ* 153, 154 
Husain ibn ^All, ImAm, 03 
Husain ibn ‘Ali^ Sharif arvd King, 
91, 237, 258, 272, 273, 2y, 275 p 
3781 377, 283, 283^ 2S&J 287j 288, 
322 

Husain ibn Ghilib ibn Mu|^u, q.v» 
Husain ibn Ghannim* q.v, 

Husain ibn Jarrldp 244 
Husain ibn Sluhammad ibn ^Abdul* 
WahbAb* q.v. 

Husain ibn Muhammad ibn ^Aun^ 
q-v. 

Husain Jaukhdif (Turk), 149 
Husain (of Qatar)p AbO-i 120* t2l 
Husain tribe (nf Harb?)* Banl* 17* 
a 3 > 34 

Husaiyin^ *Abdul"*Azii ibn ^Ab¬ 
dullah al^ 64, ^ 

Hu^iyin, "AWuIlah al* 184 
Husto (Sudair)* al* 13 
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tliht, 17, Q&, 363 
HuwaH ai Waddr^, 65 
Huwaila (Qapj), a], 64, ilOp 1^1 
Huwaiza mashes alt a? 


IbrAhlm A 1 ‘Alxiul-RaKmAA A 1 
Mini*, q.v. 

rbriiitm ai *Askar, q.v^ 

Ibrihim al Nashmi, aSg 
IbriJiIm HaqqT ?a^ (Turk), 270 
rtH^iuiD ibB *Abdiillaii ibn Mu*- 
aminaj^ q.v« 

rbrihiin iba ^AbduJAfuhsm iba 
Miuilij Al *AUiyAn, 3.V. ” 
rbrlhim ibn Dughailiilrt q-v. 
Ibrahiin ibn Hagan Jba iba 

Sa*bd, q,v, 

IbrihiiP ibn Maadi", q.v. 

Ibribim ibn Muhaimiiad 'AO^ q.v, 
Ibrihim iba Mul^aiiaad ibn ^Ab- 
dxil-Wahbib, q 7 v. 

Ibribim iba MiiaMrunad iba Mini*, 
«i-v- 

IbrihiiD ibn Miiii Al Mini*, qrV. 
Ibrihim iba Silih iba Ibrihlm ibn 
^lii, q«v. 

Ibrihim iha Sia'M II ibn 
q.v. 

IbriMm ibn Sutaimin, *Abdul- 
Muluin ibni 5a 

Ibrihim ibn StilalmAn iba Zimlij 
q.v. 

Ibrahim ibn Sulaimin (tjf Thar- 
midi), 49 p 5^. 5 » 
rbrihim ibn Sulaimin, Shaikn, 33 
rbrihim ibn lliiL^ib Ai Mini*, q.v. 
Ibrihim ibn 'Ufauin, q.v, 

Ibr^im ibn Waibin Al ^^inl^ q.v* 
Tbribim ibn Saif aJ 

Ib^it^Klihif (Turk), 154, 155 
Ibribim (Mecca), Maqaai^ tiS 
IbniMm (Mecca), Widi, 320 
Jbrihim Paxba Mosque (Hiifhuf)^ 
267 

Iconociasm, 7, 37 

'Idin, Hasan ibn Abdullak rbnj 

53 

Idris ibn Hasan abA-Naml, q.v. 
Idris ibn at bin Al Mani', q.v. 
IdriiT (Idtriia) family of 'Aw* 257 
Idrisit Saiyid Muhanunad al* 257 
Tkhwin, al, 3, 4,'7l* 1^. a6r, 362, 
263, 265, 377, 27^, 2B1, 383, 287, 
a09p 290, z 9 h 30&* 309 p 3 l 3 i 3 ^ 3 , 

IkE^Han al Mustuiun (Egypt), 350 


*Hb (Dar'iya), al, 137, t^S, 139 
Impcnalucn, 23, 279, 299 
Income Tax, 332 
India(ab 7, 91, 154, 901, 321 
Indian Caliiate Commitlccp 301 
Indian Ocean, 365 
InBde], 81, i;^, 202, 26a* 287, 290, 
30^ 308, Slip 313 
Intelligence Service, 349 
Invalid Chair, 338 
* 1 ^ al Durufj 6 

■Irtq, 1% Its, sy, «8, 64, 70, 71, 75. 
78, 81. 85, w, 91. 93. tO'. *«. 
103, 105, iM, 109, no. lit, 112, 
124, 143, 154. « 63 p '64. '86, !« 07 , 
211, 21S, 224, 225, 234, 237, 23B, 



ajo, 294, 303, 3oi, 307, 306. 309, 
3<o. 3tl» 3'^. 3>4> 333> 336. 337, 
353 

"Iriq Petroleum Company^ 331 
*Iriq Rebellion, 270, 2S0 
**Iron Gate” (Bab al Hadid m 
Yaman), 323 

Irrigadon, 36, 63, 182* 348 
'Isi ibn Khallfk, q.v. 

'Isi ibn 'Alip q.v. 

^taa ibn Muhaounad (of Miintaliq)i 
186 7 

'Isi ibp Qisim* Shaikh, 48 
* 1 ;^ Ibrihim ibo Silih ibn Ibr&him 
ibn, 6, 193^ 207* 2I6, 231 * 2231 
228, 230 

Ishiq (Isaac), 39 
Islam* Muslimp etc., pasjim 
Isml'iJ Aghi (TuriE), 175^ 178, 177* 
t 70 t 179 

Ism&'il Tghnlad)^ 39 

Isiii;k*ii Pasha ibn Muhaimiiad ^AIS^ 

Ismiil* Shaikh ^Abdullah ibn ^Ab- 
did-Rahmin ibn, vB 
IsmA^il* Bhaikh Muhammad ibn* 

u^m, Shaikh Muhammad ibn 
'Abdullah ibn, 28 ” 

IsmA^ili sect, see Makrami 
Israel, 2^. 349,355,356 
Istanbtll, sec Corotantuiople 
Italy, Italiaia, 296, 300, 321, 323, 


Ji 


263 


ab^ Shammar, mv. 

ibir ibn \AbduUu ibn Sab^, q.v. 
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Abtr ibn JabbAra [of Harb), roB 

Abir ibn MubArak ibn Sab^, q.v. 

abrl (of‘Uioin), aJ, lao 

alar (AhsA], al, 6$ 

af^ ai, 263 

aluA (Kuwait)^ 76^ 81 ^ 871 si a 1 s, 

^A^iollali ibn^ 6S, 100 
family^ AJ^ 41 

al&jLtj MuhAinmad ibn, 189^ 190 
aiAjLt (SuJkir)^ a3i 51* 56, 68^ 69, 
T5S> ^5611^7 

JflJajil, Su^'aiyid iha "AU ibiij 56^ 78, 
i 55 p ^^7 

Ja'iAn a]^ ziq, 12^ 

Jam^iiD (SumiEkAD)^ Uinm al, [6oj 
ao6 

JamAl *Abdul-IS^Asir (of Egypt), 
Colonel^ 34S 

Jamal (ThamudiJ^ WidJ al, 5a 
^ amAiuya wclb (IHu-), alp 85 
^ anAih wcLb (Klr)p m. So 
JandiLVa (pah^);» al^ 39 
lanAbiya (Sirdair), alp 13^ 5s 
JapM* 339 
, arAb, al* 57, 304^ 271 
Jardddn (Locust year), a6 
JarbA dan (Sbammar], aJ, 79, 90 
larmdn (famine year), 26 
anAh ibn SabAh, q.v. 
au {Ila^fhaba),'al, 33 
auf, aJ, Sip 132, asS, 251, sgCp aSfp 
283, aSb 

Jauhara binl ^Abdullab ibn Mu*- 

amiiiar,q.v+ 

Jauhara bint Mu3A'jd ibn Jii&wi iko 
Sa'Odj q.v, 

/ava, 321 

^ cnualem, 276 
, csuj (‘tsa), TO 
, lh«, 34S, 353, 354> 356 
Jidda, S4,95,96, 103,103,109,198, 
975, 976, 978,387, 988, 989, 990, 
295, 296, 299,300, sot, 302, 306, 
307i 314, 317, 318, 3»S, 320» 33'* 
334.333* 336,337, 34»* 347* 350* 

kl^a, ^caty ofi 306 
ihAd (bnly waj')^ 41^ i9<}i i94p 
S iOp 212, 2&7. 347 
ilAwf ibn Torkl ibn Sa'M, q-v. 
aba (AhiA), d, 77, 83 
ur (W. Kima), al, 215 
k"a (Rlyidh)p aJ, 8, asi> 223 
win, ice Q>£an 

ordaup kingdom see Trans¬ 
jordan 

Jordan, S. K., 303 


I 


i: 


Jordan valley, lib 
Joseph (Ytaif), 39 
Jubaal (Aiwa)^ al^ 83 

JubaUa (W« ^nifa)^ alp 9p 22^ 
37i 544 137 

JMa wells {A^)j ab SS, 220^ aa 

ubama txibe^ 123, 232 
umaima {'li 4 q), aJ, 2^8 
umAm (W. FAikna), ai, 320 
iinalna (W. Bisha), al, 90 
uraifa (HsiiiAda)p a1, 202, 235 
tizai* (Huraiinili), aJ, 49 


Ka^b tribe (^IiAq), al, 87 
Ka^ba (Mecca), aJp tip, 19, 109, rzo, 
in, f 18* I23t 3531 3?Op 334^ 
Kablih (Dar^iya], Abai-p to* 187 
Kdbida (JiAq)* al, 212, 258 
Kabsbln (Upper Najd), ai* 263 
KMbima (^Arma)* d* 198 
KaTTW. Sir^)* al, 2S3 
Kabia (J. Sbammar), M, iBG, 191^ 
24B, 252* 283 
KaiLbil (KaitnAn), al, 26 
KamAl Atatnrk, sec Mu^fA Kamil 
Karbala (TrAqj, 93, 97, no, 170 
Katbir tribcp al, 22, 2b, 29, 3s 
Kada (Dar'iya), Sba'ib al, I41, 143 
Khabba (Tkhwto)* alp 263 
KbAbiya (Qaaim)* al, 64 
KbabrA al* 130^ 131^ tga, 

Kba^rA (^as^), RivAdb al* 17^ 
Kbafk (^Arma)* al, [91, 199, 2U 
KhaJbar (Hijia), 171, 251* 283 
Kbair (HijAzIp ^p 121* t22p 123 
Kbail dan, Al abai-p 21^ 2i€, 226 
Kbailp Hasan ibn Mubaiinl ibn 
SAJih "abal-^ 226, 227, 229, 231, 

, Maiu8r abaJ-* 72 
Kbailp Miibammad ibn 'Abdullah 
abal-, 250, 252, 233 
Kbailp Mubao^ abal-, 25D 
Kbailp MnhannA ibn SAI^ abal-* 
202, 2tJ3p 2l6p 22ti, 227 ” 

Kb^, SAl^ ibn MuhamiA mbal-, 
244p 2a9, 250 
Kb^i ThuiiaiAii abal-, 72 
KhMid ahD-Waltd al Qarqanl, 296 
Khaitd Lbn Luwai (of KinnmA), 

Kbi/idlbn Sa^Od T1 ibn Sa'Od* q^v, 
KhALid tribe, Bamp to, 20* 35, a6, 
aS, nK 47. 53. SS. 59^ &4. 65. 
eq, 70, 7 ^f 75i 7^. 77. ?8. So. Bi* 
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,67. 88, 14B, 156, l6d, i6ip 
16a, tb$, i8a, 183, 197, igSp 199 
Khalifa, *AbdiiJlah ibn, 115, aoD 
Khalifa, 'Abdullah ibn Ahmad ibn, 
115* 174, 189, 197, aM" 

Khalila, Al, 94, 115, x]6, lao, lax, 
i8u, 196, 107, aoop aig 
Kh^a, 'Ali ibn, aoci 
Khalifa, 'ts£ ibn, 335 
Khalifa, Muhanimaa ibup tBo 
Khalifap R&sbid ibn ^Abdullah ibn, 
zai, sM 

Khalifa, Sulaimin ibn Ahmad ibn^ 
99» *13 

Khalil'Xgh& (Turk), 153 
KhalOtlp Shaikh Muhammad al^ 34 
Khamis MuahaJtp 113^ 

Khanuqa wcLb (Upper Najd)t al^ 
138 

Kharab {Khajj)i battle of alp 180 
Kharis, M Mu'ammar 
Khaij provincej fll, 9^ la:^ 15, 26, 28, 
31, 47, 54, 55, 61, 62, dip 65 p 

66, 67, 68, 70, 71, 73, 74, 76, 83, 
99, icm, lOa, 137, r49, 150, 151, 
153, 154. 157 , n^p 1 77 , 

179, iSo, 18a, 183,2021 222p 328, 
229, ajii * 4 ** 344 34 ^ 

Khaur al MakAu ( Umin), 111 
Khidhar(DahiiA), al, aS 
Khidhar (DahnS), al, 38 
KhizAm fort {HufhM), al, 235 
Khnbar [Ahsljp al, 319 
KhnhOb (Q^itn)* alj 245 
Khudhair ibn ^AbdiiUah al Mud- 
liji, q.v. 

Kbulk^ (DahnA), al, T75 
Khufahat al Mihinan (SuminAn), 
182 

Khumaiyis (slaiixjs 42 
Khuraifat (ll^wAii), ai, 283 
Khuraiza ^ivAdhh al, 44 
KhurmA, 86, ^ 91* 94 p 

ni, so8^ 376, 277^ 278^ 279* 

386^ 

Khunhtd Pasha (Turk), 178, 179, 
i8op 181* 1&2, 1&3, Tdi, 1S6 
Khiuaii;^ (Ikhwanf, al, 263 
Khuwair HasiAn [D^taj^), 120 
KhuwaInr 7 AtuA)j 3 , 222 
K^lake, 299 

Kiihb, Hfuxai aJ, 85, 132, ao5 
Kjmic, CoIoheI, S. G.p. aS5 
Korean War, 354, 355 
Kurd* KurdbtAn* etc., 97, 117, 179 
KuwaJblda ('IrAq}* al, 212 
Ku^Tut, alp 17* 63, 78, et, 84, 87, 
88, 89 p K 9 i 


1B7, 210, 211, 3i3p 313, 3r5p 335 p 
^ 236. 237* 2381 i^ 39 i 240. 244 p 

248, 255, 259 p ™i afiit a 65 p 

268p 26qp 270^ 373 p 274, 275, 2S4P 
285p 286, 307, 310, 31 Ip 3S3 
Kuwaitp CSonTfrence or, 385, 286 
Kat al, 25, 83, 162* j89p 

235 p 2^7 

Laiia (AflAj), 258 

LAmi (of Mutw), ?? ibn* 31 r 

Latald>'B (Spia), 296 

Lawrence, T. E., 375, iBo* 285 

Leachmaji* Captain G. 267, sdS 

Lea^^ of Nations* 335 

Lebanon, tib, 298 

Levant, 319 

Libya^nV 3^ 

Una wclU (Hajara)* t02 
Ura (Turkish gold coin}^ 235 

Locuiu, a6, 27^ 30, 36, 63, 99, i« 7 > 
153,227 

Lflndofi, 273;, 207,327, 329 
Longiigg, S- H., 331 
Unjvam, 3[6 

Luhaiya (Vaman, al, ] [7, 333 
Lafin^ H.M.S., 312 

MA^An (Traiu-Jordan), 303* 336 
Mattnahonp Sir Henry, 273 
MAdbt, Wqil ibn MAni" AI, 73 
MAffiu ^Aun ibn MAm^ Ad* 73 
Mldhl clan, Al* 72, 73 
MA^I, FauLzAn ibn Jl^r ibn* 52 
MA^r ibn J^lair^ 23 
MAdhi ibn Muhammad ibn ThArf* 

Nlilbi ibn Muhanimad ibn ThAi^» 
Muhammad ibn, la 
MAdh^ Muhammad mn, 52 
MA^T^ Mi^ammad ibn, 324 
MAohi, 'Umair ibn Jaair ituip 52 
MaHma, aJ^ 35, 46, 105, 106, 107* 
t08, 109, Mo^ [11^ 114^ 131 , 129 * 
1937 1 ^ 4 + I 25 f 130. i 3 ip * 4 ^** 
14b, 149, 151* 135^ 157* t73i I73i 
179. 183, 20G* 214, 945* 249* ^54. 
“56, 257, a88, afid* 289, 2^, 290, 
300, 302* 305, 319, 320, 330, 338, 

MaSifu^\jaiTat al, 194 

^jodtnst ai Mtaun^tnaru dcwTpapcri 

996 

M^hAiU, ai^ sec Sail aJ Kabir 
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Mah&n 130 

MaG^hlr (Bani KE^id}, al^ 47 
Mahaua (Riyadh), alp 58 
MaEd al Dha&al> ^cld-Buner, 330, 

331 

Mahmal dtstrict, al, 54) 99^ 136, I4I1 
^ i5^ 15^. t?6, m 

Mahmal (holy carpet), alp 1299 
M^ioAa ibn • Abdul-^Az^ SuJt&ii^ 
i?a 

Ma^ud ibn 'AbduJ-^Azii, SnJ^ 
'Abdul-Majidibn, 13 a 
MahifiOd ibn ^Abdul-Hamid* Sul- 
tAup 109 

Maidi {YainaA]» 333 
Mai^Qn (Syria)» 379 

Ma^arra can^ (^Iraq), no 
Mfl^ld ibn 'Ami^ar Al Humaid, q.v. 
Majid ibn HamQd ibn^aahidj q.v. 
Majid ibn Khutbailaj 347 
Majid ibn SulakoiiVp q.v. 

n^urkish silver com)» 37 
Majma^a (SudaJr), al, 10, 24^35, 53 j 
b3p 65 p 67p 68. e^p 70, 100^ 136, 
154. 15®. iSrp 165, 184, 188. 198, 
ao»p aoS, 339 . *3^ ^43, 343,350, 
ajtp ssa. a 53 r a6i 

Majmui^ Shaikh MuhaTnmad al. 35 
Makhru^ hill (RryadE]| Abii'. 342 
MakrajTu Kctj al. 57, 


107-a i§ 

Makiuoi (of Dub^)., & 1 . iqfl 
Ma'iA ccnicteiry (M«ca). al* 3B8 
M aiSih wclb (Kuwait)^ al, an 
Malliba (Muiair) cla^t 199 
Malaya, 331 

Malham (‘Aridlj), q. aS, 33 
Malql (Dar'iyaJ* ad. 137^ 138 
Malta* 295 

Malwi (D^'iya)p al, 29 
Manin^ (Bahrain), al. 115 
Manibijr tribe, aJ, 197, 308 
Mandates^ 378, 383, 389, 398, 303, 

Mazidil ibn GnunaLinan, q.v. 
Manfuba. 8, lO, 4 ^ 4=i 43^ 47 i 
50p 54ii 55i 57, 01* 63, 73, 110, 

11^ 13B, 141, 142, ISO, i53i 154 p 

^ 5 ^* ^ 52 ' 

187, iSi, igS, fl07p 213 

Manjcp 74 

Mini* b 1 Muraidi, B| 9 
M^ni^ a| Muraldlp 'AbdnUali ibo 
Ibrahlitk Aik lOt 

M 4 ni^ al Mujaidj. ^Abdul-Rahmin 
ibn Ibrlh^jAl, to, it, 48. ^ 
M 4 ni^ al MuraJdi, Ahmad ibn 
WatbAn Al, 13 ” 


Mini* al Muraidi. aJ Ghidaili hAI 
S*ifAl. 48 

Maui* al Murakli, al SiyAira Al 
Saif Al* 48 

MAnJ^ al Muraldi; HabdAn ibn 
IbrAhim Al, 48. B 

MAni^ al Mnraidi. IbrAMm Al 
^AbdnhRahmAn Al, ii 
Mini^ al \Turaidl, IbrAMm ibn 
Muhammad AJ, 46^ ^ 

MAnl^ al Murai^, ibrihim Urn 
M 9 sA ibn Rabija ibn, 9, lO 
MAni* aJ Muraidi, IbrlMm ibn 
ThAqib Al. 15 

Mini’ al MuraidT, Jbrihjin ibn 
Watbln Al, 15, ao 
Minimal Muraidlp Tdrls ibn Waibln 
AJ, ao 

Mani* al Munudl. MarkhJtn ibn 
Ibrlhitn Al. 10 11 
Mini* al Muraidl. Mai-khAn ibft 
Miqrin ibn Markhin Al, 15 
Mini* al Muraidl, Markhin ibn 
Watbln Alp 15 ^ 

Mini* al Muraidli, _ Miqrin ibn 
*AbduJlah ibn Miqriii ^51 
Mini* al Mnraidit Aliqrin ibn 
MarkhAii Al, to, 11 
MAni* al Muraldl, Miqrin ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Miorin Al, sz 
MAni^al Muraidl. Muh amma d iljc 
’Abdtd-Rahmiln Al, 46 
3 ^ 1 Ani* al MuraJdi, Muhammad ibn 
Ibrlhlm ibn TMqib Al, 15 
Mini' al Muraidf, Mubammad ibn 
Miqrin ibn Markhan Al, zo, 15, 
i8p 31,170 

Mlni^ al Munaidip Muhammad ibn 
Rabi'a ibn Watbln Aj^ 19 
Mini' al Munudl. ibn Rabija 
ibn, 9 

Mini* al Mm-aldi, Miiii ibn Rabija 
ibn Watbln AJs ao^ aa 
Mini^ al Miijaidi. NAsir ibn Mu-^ 
hammad ibn Mioiin Al, z^ 16 
!Miiii’ aJ Mnralm, Rabi a ibn* 

3, g 

MIdT al Mkuraldi, Rain* a ibn 

MarkhAn Al, ii, 13 
Mini’ al Muraidl, ibn IbrlMm 
AJ. 10, 11.46^48 

Mini' al Muraidi. Sa'Od ibn Mu¬ 
hammad ibn Miqrin Ai, see 
Sa'Od I 

Mini' ai Muraidi, Sultin ibn 

Ibrlhim Al. 48. 4^ 

Mini' al Muraidi, Watbln ibn 

RabJ'aAl, 15 
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MAni' al Nfuraidl, Zaid ibn Mark- 
Mo ibn WatbAn Al, ^21, 2^^ 32 
Miu\ Ibn [of Ahii]L)j 189 
M 4 nP ibn Sa^dOn AI Humaid, q.v. 
Maiuaf wfib [ZUfi), ais 

Mam^r abal-Kbaif, q.v. 

Mafu^ aJ Bahat^ 

ManaCir ibn ^Abdullah ibn Hamadj 
6a’ 

ManaQr ibn Hamad ibn Ibrdbim ibn 
Husain, 55 

MansOr ibn Hanuxild, 51 
Mam^ ibn Thflmir, q.v. 

Maps (Sun-ny, etc.), 3a a, 324 
Maqran fRivAdh}, alp 13, 44^ 55 
Marconi Wirelm Tele^ph Com¬ 
pany, 310, 316 
Marid (Jauf), Qasr, 84 
MarkhAn ibn [bVAblm Ai Mliu^ 


Markh^n ibn Miqnn Al MAjii% q,v» 
MarkhAn ibn WadiAn AJ q.v. 

JMan: [HijAz), WAdI ai, 103 
MarrAn wells (Klsbb), 85, a05 
MarrAt (WaiJun], 45p 48, 55 
Marsb Arabs (^IrAq]^ 37 
MSrCita tract, 23$ 

Mar^^A well {Rjyi ^) , ab 45 
MarzOo al HaidnalT^^v. 

Masa' (IkhwAiijr 3^3 
MaiAni^ (Maniiliia), aJ, 177 
Mash'An ibn Haribdhfli, q.v. 
Mashhad^ fllj see Najaf 

MAsd C^Ardy, wadi, 8s 

N^Liya ('AslrK nlj 130 
Masbib wells ii^]i ^^5 
Masqat ("UinAn)* 94^ 95^ los, io6p 
iiij 114^ Ii5i 11&, ISO, aig. aSOp 


$57 

Mas'M ibn MudbaiyAn, q.v. 
Mag'Gd ibn Sa'^ibn Mubsiiii q.v* 
Mbj'M ibn Yabya ibn BarakAt, q.v 
Ma'LolA {Wi DawAsir), al, aig^ 250 
Matr^ ("UitiAnj, al, iig 
Mauaaq (HAil), al, 154 
MAwiya wcUi (Upper Najd)t ai, 
133, 134 

Mazrtl*, ^Abdullah ibn, iio^ 114, 


ii 9 p ai* 

Maarii\ Ali ibn, 43 
Mazr€;\ IbrAblm ibn, 157 
Mazyad (of Majroa'a), 156 
Mccca^ 5, II, i2t 10, 20, 23 , 23, 
S4. 35. 45. ^ 70 p 7 &. 79 , SS, 9 ii 
94' 93p 96. loi, 103, 104, 105, 
107, loSp Jog^ iiOp 1(1, 113. ii^ 
117, tiS, 120, 123. 124, 126, 

f20, 132, 163* i64p 170, i73p i74p 


1S7, i95p 196, 198, aoi, 30 S, 208, 
213, 231 , 234, 237 , “SSp *57. 
*5Sj 273, 276, 276, 281, 386, 287* 
2&&, 3%, ago, 296, 399, 3«p 30 t* 

3 ^ 7 * 


= 94 . 3 ^ 7 . 31S. 3 *^ 334. $55 
Mesopotamia, see ^IrAq 
MMdJe East, 281,317,318,327p 332, 

M^^tVLha (Turk), 32 fl 
MidEwad, Hldi ibn, 199 
MiJUd ibn FawwAzp q.v. 

Military Training MiraOnSp 346 
Minerals, 338, 330 
Minwa (W. SirnAn), 383 
Miqrin, Al, 114 

Miqrin ibn ^Abdullah ibn Miqrln Al 
Mini, q.v, 

Miqrin ibn Hasan ibn MbhAr! ibn 

qnv. 

M^rin ibn Markhin Al Mini^, q.v. 
Mit^rin ibn Mubanin^iad Ibn Miq- 
nn Al M 4 ni\ qnV* 

Mir*J, ^Aldb ibn, 20/S 

Mir^l ibn Thsuf al Hanbail, £haikb^ 



30a. $ 05 p 3 <^p 31*. 314^310. 
319, 320,327, §36, 34J, 348, 
Medicine {HeaJtbp DoctorSp 1 


193 

Mir^i, Muhammad ibn ^Aldh ibiip 
218 

MishAri ibn ^Abdul-RahmAn ibn 
MisJiAri ibn Sa^Od^ q.vA 
Mishlri! ibn IbrAlilm ibn 


ammar, q.v. 

Mishirf ibn Muhammad ibn Ml^ 
ihAji i^ Mu'aounar, q.v. 

MlsIiAri ibn N&sir ibn MubAri ibn 
Sa^Qd, q.v. 

MishAri ibn Sa^Od IT ibn Sa'Od^ q.v. 
Miska (Upper Najdi 123, 263 
Mismak prison (RjyA^), al, 218; 
,,? 55 p 309 p 31 * 

Mistawi tracL, al, 163 

Mit'ab ibn *AbduI-*Azlz ibn Rashid^ 

Mll'ab ibn 'Abdullah ibn Rashid^ 
ci.v. 

Mit'ab ibn '^UfauAnj q^^v. 

Moofs (in Spain), 8 
Monotheism, 194^ aoa, 344 
Moraioriuni, 315, 334 
Morcceanp 90, pi, qg. 105* 

131 , 122, 177, iSj, 1&8, 350 
Moscow, 334 
Mosul (Nfausal), 97^ 294 
Motor Transport, Ciarm^ olc., 302, 
304 p 307^ 309 r 316, 318, 321, 323, 
33S* 347 


Mii'aiqtl, 'Abduilah ibn Muhaixi- 
ma,d ibn^ 84 

Mu*aiqii^ Mimammftd ibo^ S4, 

86, SlB, 89, ils 

Mu^aomiar, ^Abdulbb ibn Abmad 
ibn, 14, ^ 

Mu^ainmar, ^Abdullah ibn Mu^ 
bsmunad ibn Hamad ibn ‘Ab- 
BulUh ibn, i6j a^f a8^ 30j 31, 32, 
33 

Mu aixLinaTj Abiiiad Ibn 'Abd ul l ah 
ibn, ta 

Mu'ammar, Daw^v&s ibn Muham- 
mad ibnp 14 

Mn'ammar draas^. A], g, Mt 14^ 
Mu'ftfnnnAr, Fuhaid ibn, 

Mu'ammar ibn Hamad ibn Hasan 
ibn Tauq, see TIisan 

Th rjTiiin ibn 'AbduUab 

ibn, ga 

Mu'ammar, Jaubara bint ^AbduUaii 
ibn, 33, 3b 

Mu^ammar, Miih^ ibn Ibrlhiin 
ibn, 43, 54, 3& 

Mu^ammar, Muh^ ibn Muham¬ 
mad ibn, I3ti753, t53 
Mu’ammar, Muhammiud ibn 
Hamad ibn ^Abdullab ibn, 14 
Xfira[niiiaT, MubammAd ibn Mis¬ 
hin ibn, i50p Tsi, 15a, 153, 158 
Mu'ammar, Mu^mmad Khadlsh 
ibn Hamad ibn, aa, 30, 3a, 34, 36 
MuVamniar, Muhannl ibn Muha^ 
mad ibn, 14 

Mu^ammaTi JvAslx ita, 43 
Mu‘aminar, Ibn Ahmad ibn 

^AI^^lll{ih ibn* 14 

Mu^anunar> Mi&siir ibn 'UthmAn ibn, 

63 

Mu ammar^ Shaikh Ahmad 
KAsit Ibu 'Uthmin ibn^ z iS 
Mu'^ammar, ‘UlhmAn ibn Hamad 
ibn, gSp 37, g8, 40, 41, 43p 44, 
45 p 50 t ^ 

Mu^ammai!, Sultln ibn Mu^b al^ 

M^ih ('Ari^ . ®, 7 lj 7 h «G 3 
Mubi^, 'Adwln ibn, 47 
Mub4rak, Hamad Lbn, 183 
MubAi^, "Hamad ibn N^Lr ibn 
‘Adwin i5n, 53 

MubArak ibn ^AdwAn ibn Mubirak, 
"^ibn TiAdi ibn Qarmaia^ 

q.v. 

MubAralc Lbn SabAh* q*v^ _ 
MubArak, Muhammad ibn 'Ah- 
duJIsLh ibn, 47 


ibn 
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MubArak, Muhammad ibn Nfisir 
ibn ^AdwAn ibnp 53 
MubArak^ 'Utbain ibn 'Abdullah 
ibiifc 47 

Mnhairaa (Ah^), aJ, 56^ 78* 
flfi. 91, gq 

Miidains dan, AJ, 13 
MudhalyAn, Ahmad ibn Rahma Lbn, 

MudhaJyAnp BadAi ibn Badawi ibnp 
loff, 107 

MudhalyAn, BadawL Lbn, 
MuBHaJyAn, BAdi ibn Badawi ibn, 
10^ 107 

MudhaiyAn, Mas^^d ibn, 108, isr 
MAdFi (wife of Muhammad Lbn 
S?6d)p m 

Mudbnib (QasVt]# al, 13a, tgt, 135* 
igi, SOI, soa. so 3 ^ S04 
Mudlij ibn 'Anul-Mu^n Ai *Aiai- 
yAn, q.v, 

Mudlij, IbrUum ibn ^Abdul-Muh- 
sin lbn, see ^AlaiyAn 
Mudlij {of Harma)^ Al, 53 
Mu^uip l^udh»r ibn 'Abdullah 
«di S7 

Mudliji^ NA^ ibn IbrAhlm al, 
SB 

MudlLiE, ^TT thmftf Ibn ^Abdullah aL 

G6, 67 

MucUiJii ^UUimAn ibn IbrAhim al, 
67, 68 

Muibrraj Ibn NAiir, 

Mughair (QasLm^, Ah 4 -^ 230 
MughaLsi^ (Dar'iya), Sha^ib ah 
138, 140 

Mughidh dan, Banl, 130 
Munainq aJ SafA, 66 
MuEaim (AEsA), al, 63 

' ' .irainiiiA}^ al, 83 

‘Abdul-'Azia AJ, see 




Muhairis 

Muhanam 
-AlalyAn 

Muhammad, 'AbdulJab ibn ‘AbduJ- 
'Aiii AJ, see 'AlaiyAn 

Muhammad, 'Abdiii-Mu^iu Ah 
SM 'AlaiyAn 

Muhammad AJ *AI1 al ShA'lrp q.v. 

MuEamniJid al HamlJ, 6a 

Muhammad aJ^urath, ShairT, 14, 
18 

Muhammad al Idrui^ q.v. 

Muhammad ai Khalhli* q.v. 

Muhammad al Kibdl (of Yaman), 

Muhammad al MajmA'i, q.v^ 

Mu^mmad al Makm Lbn Fa%aJ al 
ijuwieh, q.v. 

Mu^mmkd al ^Umain, q.v^ 
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Muhammad ^Ali, *Abb[kj ibn Tuj^ 

iSn, 206f 1207 

Muhammad Wij Ahmad TusOn 
ibnp lat^ 1^3, i;!4^ 125, 126^ 128^ 

la^r I 3 ij 135 

Mu hamma d ^AlS, AflOba P^tiha^ 
3 U 

Muharrimad *Ali* rbrihim ibtt^ 132^ 

* 33 . 134. 135* *36. I 37 i 130 ^ ! 39 - 

140. 143, 143, r0p 147. jjtS, 

ug, J50, 166, ifiji, 175, 101 

Mohammad Ah^ IimA'^d Iba^p 2161 
221 

Muhammad 'All Pa^ha (of Egypt)^ 
102^ [21, [22^ 126,. 128, [2g, [30,. 

131, i3Sj [37, 143, 1^6, [47, 148, 
149, 166, 174, 175, i8f, aafi, ao7, 

2iB 

Muhammad ^A 2 I, Sa^id ibo^ 207, 216 
MuEammad Badr iba Ahmad iba 
VahyS, Saif al 3^ 

Muhammad Effcndi^ xnior (TurkJj 

1B2 

Muhammad EEcodl^ junior (Ti4rk)| 
x 52 , [83 

Muhammad Hayfkt at Smdi^ q.v, 
MuKammad ibn ^Ahdui-'A^ a] 
*iCiuaJt, q.v. 

Muhammad ibu ^AMuI-^'Aziz 11 ibn 
Sa^ 4 d, q,v. 

Muhammad ibu ^^bduiJah abal- 
KLaih 

Muhamniqd Ibn ^Abdullah a] Mur- 
aidi, 48, ig, 51 

Muhammad (ibn ^^bduJlah?) ibn 
F&m, q.v. 

Muhamniad ihn ^Abdullah ibn 
q.v. 

Muhammad ibn ^Abdullah ibn 
Mubdrak, q.v. 

Muhammad ibn ^Abdullah ibn 
Muhammad ibn ^Auu, q,v, 
Muhammad ibn 'AbdullaJii ibn 
Rashid^ q.v^ 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abdullah Ihn 
Muhammad ibn Sa’Bd, q.v. 
Mohammad ibn 'Abduflah [of 

pl urmAh 159 

MuEammad iho ‘Abdul-Rabm&n Al 
q.v. 

Mu^mmad ibn 'Abdul-RahmAn Al 
Sa*0d» q+Vi 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abdul-Rahm^ 
ibn Bas&lm, q.v. 

Mul^mmad ibn ^Abdul-Muluin ibn 
Plii ibn ^Alu q.v. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abdul^WahhAb^ 
q 7 v. 


Muhammad ibn ^Allliq, 45 
MuHammad ibn Ahm^ al Qusai- 
yir, q.v. 

Muhammad ibn Ahmad al Sudairlp 

q V* 

Muha mm ad ibn Ahnmd, Sbaifcht 3^ 
Muhammad ibn ^Aidh ibn Mir\ 

Muhammad ibn al *Aqjr Al HuJiai- 

huip q*v* 

Muhammad ibn ■ Ali ibn SalJym al 
Pardhi al Hanb^f, 7 
Muhammad” ibn ‘Arai*ar Al 
HumaJdk q^v. 

MiSiammad ibn *Aun^ q+v. 
Muhammad ibn t> 3 .ww^^ q.v. 
MuEammad ibn DughaiihiTj q.v. 
Muhammad ibn Fa^i, {^.v. 
Muhammad ibn Faiial ibn Sa^CnJ, 


q.v. 

Muhammad ibn GhAniin^ q.v. 
Muhammad ibn Ghurair Al Hum^ 
aid, q.v. 

Muhammad ibn Ghushaiyin, q.v+ 
Muhammad ibn Hamad ibn ^Ab¬ 
dullah ibn Mu'ammar^ q.v. 
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Muhammad ibn Haian ibn MhhAri 
ibn Sa'ud^ q.v. 

Muhammad ibn Hindl^ q.y+ 
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m&riya)* 156 
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Muhammad ibn Snwailim^ olv* 
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q+v+ 
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41 
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Mu^ih, Mas'tld ibn Sa^id ibn, 45 
Muhsiup SurAr ibn MusA'^id ihn, 64, 
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Mii^in, SimlT ibn YahyA ibn 
SiiTiOtr ibn* 196 

Muhsin, ^linikr ibn ^aid ibn, 33 
Mu^in* YahyA ibn SmOar ibn, t 9 b, 
13S 

Muhsin, Zaid ibn, 13* 14* i;^* t6^ 19 
Mujazzai rid^e ('Ar^), igS, 

Mu^bid, al, 8 
Mulajda, al, 5, 334 
Mulaih (Ikhwin], aJ, 963 
MunA (Mecca), l iS 
Munaikh {Majma'aJ, 46, 50^ 65, 68, 
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Muna^if (Kharj)p^ al, 363 
Miintafiq tribe, aJ* 95* 97, 30, 75, 
76^ 78, 81, 83* 87, fflp fig, 93* 101* 
J to* tee, 907 p 91 ai9p 995, 934, 
257t ^338, 955 > 256, 25a 
Murabba' (RjyAdh)* Qaa^ 35 ® 
Murabba^ [SLet], al* lofe 
MurAd, Sul^, ifip 95 
Murair (IkliwAn), al* 9^ 

Murra tribe, Al, 63, 6fi* 165, 180* 
197, 300 , bo 6, Bin, 240, 349* 360 
MOsi aJ Hamli (Banl fOiAiidl 183 
MAsA ibn Ratn'^a AJ MAniV q.v. 
MAsA ibn RabPa ibn WatbAn Al 
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Sa^Ad, q.v. 

MusA^id ibn Suwailim, q.v^ 
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Muhsin 
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Mudal^n Mutlaq (of JarbAjp 79 
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Muslim (lalAm, etc.), passim 
Mussolini, 30O 
MmtaJA AghA ^urk), 76 
MustdA ibn ^Abdul-'Hamid* Suli^* 

109 

MustaJA ibn IbrAMm* SuItAn, 94 
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33S 
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, 180, 


Na'im 13, 65, 
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Sab^t J&bLr ibn Mub&rak ibii« 242j 

” 255* 258. 273. ^14 ^ 

Sab^* Jairkh ibn* 936 

Saba^ Mublrak ibo* 2361 237* 238. 

^ 239. 242* 244* 34®! 550^ 255. ^50i 

Sal:^. Mubammad ibn, 236 
SabaEp Salim ibn Mublrak ibn, 273* 
“ 274 

Sabya (^Ai^r). 114. 130 
5a'd ibn ^Abdmlah ibn ^AbduJ- 
%Azi£ Ibn Muhammad ibn Sa'Odj 

Sa?d ibn ^AbduUab I ibn Sa^Ckd, 
q.v, 

Sa^d ibn 'Abdui-Rahmin ibn Sa^5d, 
q.v. 

Sa d ibn Dughaithirp q.v. 

Sa^d ibn MutJaq al MutaXrf^ 

^'d iba Sa'nd ion FaJ^ ibn 
q.v, 

SaM ibn Sa'Od 11 ibo Sa^Od, q.v. 
Sa'^d ibo Zaid ibn Muhsiii* lyj iS, 
jp 90, 22. 2^. 24. 

ibn. iQp 23, 94 
Sa* 4 f w*al M^fd, a4 o* 230 
Sa^diya wells ^ 103 

Sadifer* Captain G. F.. 149 
Sa'd^nclan (Muntaliqj* Al, 208,237 
Sa'dCbi ibn 'Arai^ar Al Humaid* 

q,Vp 

Sa d^ ibn DahMin ibn Oawnv^ 
q.v. 

Sa^diin ibn KhJJjd (aJ 'Amllr), 70 
Sandlin ibn Muhanimad ibn ^Utb- 
niin Al Humaidp q.Vp 
Sandlin, R^ir ibn RJahid ibn 
Thamir ibn, 2i9, 923 
Sa'dOn Pasha (Muntanq], 23 7 j 238, 
555. 556 

Sa^iln, Saif ibOj 150 


Sa*l' !ha Zakf ibn Miduin, Sa’Id 
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Sadlis fl6, 31, 153, 

Sail (^^aiza>, Qmt al^ 134, 135, 
t 39 p *So 

Sail (Dar^iya)p Sha^ib al, 130 
^fa jl^asUa?) wclU^ al, 31 
Safrt (Hijla), WddI al, tai, 133, 

ras 

Safri {Sudajr]^ bJ, 53 

SafwAn (Zubair)* alp 70^ 78* B71 *58 

5aliaf (ikhw&n);^ 363 

SaHba cbamc1> aJ^ 66 

Sahq {ThanmdA)p 63 

S Efid (Mubarraa), Qair, ^ 

Mt (^ar af ^55 

Sa'id, ^AzzAiL ibn Qai$ thn Ahmad 
[hn, 114* 113 

Sa^' id, Badr ibn Ahmad Lbii^ 103, tq£ 
Sa^y ibn Hajil, gbaikh, 9% lOD 
Sa^id ibn Muhammad ^Alij q.v. 

ibn Sa'cTibn Zald ibn Muhilnj 
q.v. 

Sa^ iba Suiting lOS^. iii, 114^ lao 
Sa**^ ibn TabnlUp q.v. 

Sa^id (of'pipln), tao 
Sa^^p Qab Ibn Ahmad IbRp 1 1 tj [15 
Sa^^p Silim ibn Thuwainj ibn, 3x9 
Sa^idi Siii^ ibn Ahmad ibiij 94, 

i02j 106 

Sl'^Lda wells, (Baqa'a)p al, 185 
Saif ibn Ihrlhim Ai Mlni*^ q.v. 

Saif ibn Sa^d^ln., q,v» 

Shaikh ^Abdullali ibn Ibrihim 
Lbn* 35 

Saih al, 258 

SaiElt (Am&), aij Boj 166^ 167^ 174^ 
iSg, I to 

Sail al fHii&z), 14, 9^ 

S&jir CSnT)i ao^p 363 
sStlka (Jflun, 383 
Sakha wclk (upper Najd)„ 378 
Salima ibn Muriiud ibn Suwaji, 

tBinr), al, aB 

Silih al Jabr (of ^Iriq). Saiyid* 35a 
Sililij Ahmad Ibn Mudaq ibn, 7 

SiliH Ibn ^Abdul-Mu^uT ibn 'AJi, 
o*v+ 

Silih ibrt Muharmi aKah K hail^ q^y., 
Salih ibn Najiir^ q.v. 

SiliH ibn SmmBb, q.v. 

S^iE^ Mutlaq ibn, c 
SiliG (of Audkida)} xo6j 107 
Salim ibn Abmad^ Sidtln, 109 
Silim ibn Muhammad ibn Shak~ 
bin, q.v. 

Silim ibn SabiJii 
Silim ibn Subhin, q.v. 


Silim ibn Thuwaini ibn Sa^M, q.v. 
SaliOLp Sul^n^ 1 1 

Saltnini al, tif, 14a 

** Sait Villa^ ftJjjaiyit al Mil^, 
383, aS6 

Salonica, 136* rss 
Salwi (Ah^), 306 
Salwi (AEii)* 'Uraiq al, aoo 
SamML CDmin)^ al, im 
S amiwa ("Iriqb al, 90, 106, 338 

Simda fDhafirJ, al, 17* aa* 51 
Sami^ (Dar'rya)* OLairulp 139, 140, 
14a 

SamMn [Dar'i^Jp Bib, l39p 

T44 

Siml Pasha ai FirOqS! fTiirk;), 351 
Samuel^ Sir Herbert^ 386 
San Francuco, 339, 346 
San^i (Yaman), 107^ 113, 300, 332^ 

350 

Sanim (Echwin), al, 363 
Siq hill (Qastm), aoQ 
Siqjya (fkhwin), al, 363 
Saqr ibn Rlshid, q.v. 

SaiW (Ikhwin), d, 263 
Sid ibn Yahyi ibn Abdullah al 
Suwsilimp q.v. 

Safff (Oanm), d, 175, 33S, 339 
SaUiiD ibn ShaMin, q.v« 

Sa^tb *Abdul-'^Ajia 1 fbp» ar, ag, 
4ip 44^p JOi, 104, 1% 

J70* 175 

Sa^^Bd, *Abdul-^Az|z n Ibn, 1, 4, 31 ^ 
=6, 31,95,163* iTOp 194, a iB, aa6p 
= 33 , = 3 M 58 

Sa'^Dd, ^^yduI-^Aaia ibn MtoiSd 
ibn JiLtiivi ibn, 204 
Sa'6d, 'AbduJ-'Aziz ibn Sa^Od ibn 
Fai^i ibn, 231 

Sa'ildp 'Abdullah ibn *Abdiil-'*Aiii 
ibm 139, 141* 144 

Sa‘ad, "Al^ullah Ibn ^bdd^Rah- 
man ibn Faisal Ibm 3°9i 3=7 
Sa'M, 'Abdullah ibn Faisal ibn, 
17a* 181, iqo, 196, 199, 200-236 
Sa^ 9 d, ^Al^ullah ibn TBrAMm ibn 
Hasan ibn MisMri ibn, 141 
Sa Od, ^Abdullah ibn JUtIwi ibn 
Turki ibn, 204* 24Qp 243, 253, 268^ 
275. 310, 325 

Sa^bdp 'AUullah ibn Muhammad 
61,66, 6;, 69, 70, 97, 

Sa'Q^j 'Sdullah itn Mtu&'id ibn 
Jil^wl ibn, 204 

Sa'Od, ^Abdullah I ibn Sa'Od IT ihn, 
latp 132 , r23> 151. 

158, 165, iBOp 175 



Sa*Mj ^AbduLLali Ibn Sa^ild tbn 
Fai|al iba» 

^Abdullah ibn Thunaiiii Ibia, 
183-103 

^Abdidlali ibn Turki ibn^ 
196, 009 , 920 , 299 , 933 , 99 & 
Sa^^, 'Abdullah SuiiaitJji ibn 
Ibrihim ibn ^Abdullah ibn Mu 
bacunad ibn^ l8tf igi 
Sa^Od, ^Abdul-F^hmln ibn Faiaai 
ibn, 31* 394 * 325* 93 ®* 

331^940, 943. 34^1 955 i 36 i, 305, 

s.?a ^^Abdul-R ahmAn ibo Sa'fld 


II ibn* 141^ 149 

iT^ KahmAn 


iba Sa'fid 


Sa^Qd* *Abdiil-R %5 
III ibn, 999, 93] 

Sa*^d, Ahm^ ibn Thiuialln ibn„ 
963 " 

Sa’ild, Fahd ibn ^Abdullah ibn 
'Abdul-'AzSi ibn^ 139, 143 
Sa*6d, Fahd ibn ^A^ullkh Ibn 
JilAwi ibn, 310 

Sa’M Fahd ibn Sa'6d n ibn, 138* 

*41 

Fahd ibn Turk! ibn 'Ab^ 
dullab ibn Muhammad ibn^ [39^ 
140* 169 

FaipJ ibn 'Abdid.^AxTr II 
ibn, 979 ;^ sSo^ ^Bgp 995, 9951 997* 
$ 03 , 314, 393, 327, 334* 335, 339, 
345 ^ 34 ®« 35 “ 

Sj/M, Faisu ibn 'Abdul-'Azk ibn 
Sa^^ ibn Fabal ibn, s^S 
Sa^ikl, Faisal ibn Muhammad ibn^ 

Sa'^ FauaJ ibn Sa'ud 11 ibnj 121* 
129, 138; 140, 141, 143, 

Sa'fld, Fai^ ibn TuAi ibn 'Ai>- 
dullab ibn Muhafninad ibn, 109, 
141, I45 p i59p T6o-9i^ 233, 994^ 
9 a 6 , 933^ afia 

Sa'^kl, Haian ibn Muhammad ibn 
Muk&rl ibn, 69, 68 
Sa'iki, Hasan Lbn Sa'^ El ibnp 1391 

141 

Sa'Od, HidMai ibn Fai^ ibn Mu- 
hammaJTbn^ $ 9 , ioe 
ba^M II ibn 'Abdul-'AaTz ibn 
Muhammad ibn Sa'Qd, 45, 6a- 
1987 130, 144* 15^ ^ 70 * 175 p 

9 i 6 , 988 

Sa'^ ibn 'Abdul-'Axb Ibn Rasbid, 

Sa^Cid ibn ^Abdui-^Aziz n ibn 
Sb'M, 8, tg^ 399, 997, age, 310. 
3 aOp 3 ^ 325^ 3 * 7 ^ 34 ^* 345 * 
346 
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Sa'ild ibn 'Abdut-*AziE ibn Sa'M 
III ibn Sa'ud, 231, 258 
Sa'ild ibn 'Abduflati ibn 'Abdul- 
*AiXz ibn Sa'ud, 139 
Sa'ihj ibn \'\bdu]lab ibn Jildwf ibn 
Sa^i)Ulp 395 

Sa^M ibn 'Abdullah ibn Muham¬ 
mad ibn Sa'6d» 136, 137, 139, 

145* 169 

Sa'Od ibn 'Abdullah Lbn Sa'6d III 
ibn Sa^Ofh 258 

Sa'Od HI ibn Fai^ ibn Sa'Qd, 173, 
181, 302 , 9ie-336, 239, 345, 356 
Sa'Od ibn HamOd ibn Rashid, q.v. 
Sa'Qd lbn fUdhlQi Lbn Thunaiin ibn 
Sa'Qd, 6 “ 

Sa'Od Lbn Idris ibn KusaLn ab^- 
Nam£, q.v. 

Sa^Qd 1 ibn Muhammad ibn Miq- 
rin, Sifip S, io, J5 p 16, ao, 9 J, 99 , 
at, toi, no 

Sa'dd ibn Muhainmad ibn Sa'ikl tp 
* 3 p ^ 

Sa dd, fbrihini ibn Haaan iba 
Mish^ ibfi* 134 

Su^Mk IbrlLhlm inn Sa'M It ibn, 
138, 141, 144 

Sa'M* Jauhara bint Musi'Ld lbn 
JilOwi ibn, 377 

Sa'ild, Jil^wi ibn Turki ibn, 1741 
I160, 181, tgo, igi, iga. aoa, 
ao^ 305, 307 . 3 Qg. 313 .316 
Sa'Qd. KhSlid ibo ^‘Od II ibn, iG6, 

175? '76. 177. *78. "ZS* *®“f 

]83, 184, 186, 187, 188, iBg, iga, 

Miqrin ibn Hasan ibn 
Mishin ibn, 199 

Sa'dd, Mishin ibn 'Abdul- 
Rahm&n ibn Hasan ibn Mtshiri 
ibn* 159. 163, i64j j66j 167, 
168, 173, _ 

Sa'Od, Mishin ibn Ni^ ibn 
Mishin lbn, igi, 155, 157 
Sa'Qd, Mishin ibn Sa'Qd 11 ibn, 
i 39 p 14^ t 5 'p 152^ zeSp t 5 ^p 
175 

Sa'Qdi MuhAmmad ibn, ai, 23, 25, 
yb 33 -®Op ^ 3 * nOj 183 
Sa^Qd, Muhammad ibn 'Abdul- 
'Alii II Lfn, 389, 2Q0p 300, 352 
Sa^Qd, Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah 
lbn Muljammad ibn, z6g 
Sa Qic 4 Muharnmad ibn 'Abdul- 
Ranmin ibn Fai^ ibn^ 940, 947, 
35D, 381 

Sa'Qd, Muhammad ibn Faisal ib% 
17a, iBj, 209 ^ 919 * aJ3, 915, 917^ 
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31 ^ 230 , 224 , 423, 245 ^ 230^ 331,, 

^ 333* 233. ^235 

Sa Od, Muhammad Ibn Hua.p ibn 
MijMri ibn, 134, 

Sa Muhammad inn Sa^Cld ibn 
Fa^al ibn, 429^ 231 
Sa*Od; MusA^kf Lbn ^Abdul^RaJi- 
mAn ibu, 6 

Sa^Od» NA^r ibn Sa^dd H ihn* no 
Sa'Od, $a"d ibo ^Abdullah I ibn, 
141, 

Sa^dd, Sa'd ibn ^AbduIIab ibo 
^Abdul-'AzIs ibn Miduminad ibii^ 
113 

Sa^dd, Sa^d ibn *AbduI-RahmAn 
ibn Fai^ ibn, 241, 257, 25ff 
Sa^dd, Sa^d ibn Sa^dd II inb^ i igj 
138, liip 14a 

Sa^dd^ lbn Sa*dd ibn Fal^ 

ibn, 231 

Sa^ddj and gmodsoiu (a! 

*Arilf) of £a*Od Illibn, 423, 22^ 
228, 229, 43 1* 245 
Sa^dd, ThnnakAn ibn, 183 
Sa'^dd, TurkJ ibn *Abdob*Aziz II 
ibn, 277 

Sa^dd. Turki ibn 'AbdulUh lbn 

Muhammad lbn, 7* 139^ 141, 

n% 187, 10®, m 194, 

200, 218, 317 

Sa^dd, Tiirkj ibn Sa'M II ibn* 

119, 138, 141^ 143 

Sa^dd, *lJmar ibn 'AbdiiJ-^AiU I 
lbn, i 5 ij 153 

Sa'dd, "Umar ibo Sa'dd II ibn* 
l3dp i4pp 141 

Sa'M, ibn ^Abdullali lbn 

Mubainmad ibn, 139, 145, 151, 

]6 q 

Sa'Ml Arabia, Arabia, etc., pwfim 
Sauqa [year of famine), al, ^ 
Sdiolarshipi, 327 

Schools (see also Educa-lion), 82, 
262, 46S, 327, 320 
Securily Council of U.N.O., 340 
Sha‘Ar ("Asiri/Aqaba, 130 
Shabaka ^elu (NIr), aJ* 405 
ShabAna, Shauih Muhammad ibn 
^UihioAn ibn, lOO 
Shabib, h-lAni^ ibn, 27 
Shabib Pasha (ofMuntahq), 25, 27 
Shabib, RAihid ibn Mughimis AJ, 

Slilfi‘S sect, to? 

ShaJitlD tiibc, aJ, 89, 130 
Shahrio, W'idi al, tag, 130 


Shl'ir, Muhamm^ Al 'Alt al, 160 
Shaiydsli ‘Afnio (of Dhaflr}, 
al, fia 

Shaiydah, Mtulat ibn al, 104 
ShakbAn, Fahl^ ibn ^llm ibn, 104 
ShakbAn, SAlbo ibn Mubanunad 
ibn, 91, 94, tWp 104 
Sbakespear, Caplain W. H. L, 270, 
371^ 272 

Sha^lAn ibn DawwAs lbn DahhAm 
lbn DawwAs, q,y^ 

Sha^IAn, Ndri ibn, 451,436, 281, 283 
ShaMAn, Satt^ ibn, 428 
SbamAATya al, 203 

ShAmir tribe, al, 1B31 186, 196 
Shammafp JabaJ, 10, 13, 75^ 76* So, 
B4, 100, loS* 124* 132, 154* 

171, i73p 184, 190, 220, aja* 348, 
251. 253, 2^ 356, a^Sp ate* 37 i p 
273, 476, aSop aSa* 283 
ShamiiLar tribcp 7ap 79,90* 183, 184, 
1&5. 245, 447, 35^1, 354i 303 

Shams [^ashm)* alp 196 
ShaqrA (Waslua], 50, 53, 55, 68, 84, 

93. 135. '36. 155. *56, 157. i« 7 t 

183, iga, 196, 199, ao7, aj6, aaa, 
235, 3*7. ^“9. =4^* ^43.514®! “S' 
Shaqra wells [J. Shammaj'), al. So 
Skar' (courts, &w, etc.), al, aoi, 355, 
363,268, ago, 204, 304,308, 350 
Sha'ri (Upper Najdj, 79,173 
SharSrSt tribe, al, flo 
Sh^i ibn, ^ 

Sharif(iaKi), 5* ja, 13, iS, ig, 23,24, 
a0i '70, 79,85,86,93,94,103,104, 
113, 135, ia6. 163, 17a, 174, 195. 
196, aoi, 204, ao5, a^ 227, 257, 
25?, 37a, 273,376, 277, a80, aSa, 
283, a&&, 287, aBB, 295,300, 301, 
„^30?>3fa,3“^34O . „ 

Sblraqa (Shaega, Sbfiija}, al, 198, 
aig 

Shalt al 'Artb (*IriUi), 87, q n 
Shaillu (Dahoi), al, aaS 
Sbeba (^bi, Sabaean), 30, 77 
Sheeps 39, 44, 46, 69, 73, 79, 103, 
171,203,208,314, “i®! “49 
Slii4‘sact, 8a, 93,107. *70. '97, “43, 
268 

, 92 , 86s 



ShiMna *1, 131, 175, 183, 

184, 186, 247 

6mp*, Shippifig, etc., see Naval 
Operations 

Shiqq^ (QMimL oJ, 349 
SbirAk^ a], see Dalaqa 
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Stu^aiba (J, Sharnmar^p al, 354^ afig 
ShubaikA fQ^m)j al, aio* aSg 
Shualiadi^ (Mecca], aJ, flflO 
Shimaif (of HSil), d, a^i 
Sbuq&iq (AEjA), aJ, Sa 
Sliuqait^ (ikSwai^), aJ, 

Shuqaiyiqa wtlU {QiB5Jni)j alp 31 $ 
Sibila pUln, al, i, a, 47, 95, jog. 


3iOp 313 

Sidqi Paaba (Ttirt)p 945^ 348, a^t 
Bmdl (j1 Madajij)^ Sh^^kh Muham- 



to? 

_ . , , ^ 3,386 

SifT (AtttA) diaoDi^p alp, 199 
SifT (I^jd), al, ?9> 166* 1S3, 31K* 
24^332 

Faidhat al, 244 
SiTTf alj aBp 37 

SiyAh [Riyadh), alp 44 
Siyaim A 1 SSr A] q.v, 

Siyisib tribe, alp 86, 150 

Slave, Slavery, etc., 36, 43, 54, 88, 
139* lit, 174, 103 , i8g, 1971^513, 
as If ^So, a 3 a, 303, 30b, 327, 335, 
387 

Slaves (Riyadh], battle of the, 43 
Smallpox, to7 
Smotui^, See Tobacco 
Snow, 116 

Solomon, King, 331 
Soviet Union, Hie Russia 
Spain, 3 

Standard Oil Ckimpany of Cal!^ 
fomia, 339, 330 
Stom, Sir Ronald, 275, 276 
Su'aijdd clan (Dha fir), al, 57 
Subai* tribe, 32, 38, 3a, 50, 35, 56, 



1^7 19a, ^7, 200, 353 , 

bubaihiya (Kuwait), aJ, 163^ 3ro, 
3] [, 33jp 26 ^ 

Subb^, Fuhaid ibn, 344 
Subh&n, HamQd ibo, 2^ 

Subhirip ^llm ibn, 23232, 233, 

Sub^^^larail iba^ 254, 256^ a6Q 
SnbliiE^ Forte, He ConAtantuiopre 
Subudies, sec Finance 
Sudair province, JO, t3, 23, 26* 20 ^ 
4 ii 4 ®* 47 f J 9 i 5 (»i 5 if 5^, 54, 35, 
5 ^t 57r fej 70, 72. 73,100, loi, 
io 3 f 133. 136* i 5 ^» i 5 Sj r 54 » 

156, 159, iBo, iBi, 179, iSi^ 
1&4, j0e, 19&, 191, 192, 196, 302 , 
aiSi 239 , ^38* aS 9 . 
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Sudaira v«lU (Kharj), i8r 
Sudairi, Ahmad al, 179, ifii, i8a» 
164, 190, 197, 198, 199, aoo, 
215 

Sudani, Ahmad ibn Muhammad aL 
258 

Sudairi, Mohammad ibn Ahmad 
al, 184, 2M, stg, 214, 215,”aao, 

Sudairi, Turkl ibn Ahmad 319, 
220 ” 

Sudaiyid al Lauh, 141 

“70. 338. 3 H 

Sufaina (HijAa), aJ, 130 
(Ikh-Hvin), al, 363 
SuKaimi, ^Abdul-RahniiD al;, 208 
Su^imi, Mutlaq ^ Dburair ibn 
^Abdul-RahmAn al, aoi^ 209 
Suhainu, Ni^ir ibn ^A^utRah-^ 
min al, 3 oi’ 203j 304, 208, 209"" 
Suhir ("Urain), nij 114, 115, iia 
Suh^l tribe, al, 85, 154, 161, 176. 

343, 253, 263 
Suicide^ 3 ao, 224 
Bulainij *Abdid-^Ariz ibn, 244 
SulaiiDr ^^bdullah ibrn 186, 209 
Solaim, “^Abdullah Ibn Y^y4 ibn, 
ao;, 307 p ao9, 215, 

Sulaim, Hamad ibn Ibrdhlm ibn, 
aop 

Sulaimj ibn Zimil, 

Sidaim, Ibrihim ibn, 209 
Sulaim, Yshyi ibn, 185, 106^ 20S* 
209 

Sulaim* Zimil ibn "Abdullah ibn, 
203, 234 

Sidaim (Sulaimiii} faimly, Al, 307, 
209, 234 

Sulaunin al Hujailinlp q,v. 
Sulaimin lEn ^'^l^^llah ibn 
Muhammad Lbn "AMuJ-Wabbab, 

H*Y* 

SuIaioiAn ibn Ahmad Ibn Khalifa^ 

SuJaimAn Lbn "All ibn Muhammad, 
Shaikh, 14, 33, 34 
SulaimAn ibn Khalii^ 

Sulaimlin ibn Muhammad ibn 
MSjidp 93, 99, 102 * 

Sulaimin ibn Riihid AJ “"Alaiyiii, 
ace fiihid 

SulaimAn ibn Simi (of HidJ, 230 
Sulaimiii ibn "USt^n, q.v* 
Sulaimin, Mijib ibn, 92 
SnlaUnin, Mulli [|^rd), 179 
Sulaimin P&sha (Turk) No. i, 34 
Sulaimiii P^ha (Turk), No. a* 78. 
87^% 9 ij 109 
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SuJsIrniLn Faslia (Turk) No. 3^ 
113,117 

Sulninilo P93ha (Turk) No. 4, ixG 
Sulalni^n ShaJiq Kam 4 IS Paalia 
(Turk), 35 ^ *69 
Subinuy^ {Khan)i 7ii t5^» 
l&Of i&Ht 341 
Subiy, WidI al^ 341 
Sublyil (W. Daw;^r}| ajj. 319 
Suli^q a 1 ^Abdol-BAhniiu 

SukAo ibri AJiiomd ihd <i^v* 


Su^i^ iba Bufid» q.Vp 
Sul[&n Ibn Hamid 
Hamad 


Syrmjii), 35. ^4, 85, 

loa, 1091 , MO, III* ll 6 p 131* 359> 

26s. 374^ a8i, 39^ 303, 305 
3A 3^4f 337 * 330 * 34^>r 34^P 


al Q,aii!^ kc 


Sul^ Ibi^ HamCtd ibn Rashid^ q.v% 
Sullen ibn lEr^hlm AJ MAm^, q^v, 
Sull&n ibn Mu^m al Mu^amniarv 

Si^tflji ibn Saqr ibn RAjhid, q.v. 
Sinnmin dutiict, al, 76, 77^ i&x* 
” i 6 i 3 , 343 

Simna (Traditions oftbe Prcpbet), al, 
^ 35 . 3a6p a *>354 
Sunni sect, l6p 97 

Sfiq aJ Shuy^ikh (Trdq)* 76, 78, 87, 
90, MOp253 

SCir ('UmAnJ* aJ* X iq 

^gradia (Dar'fya)* aJ^ 39 

SurAr ibn MusA^kl ibn Muluin, 

StirOr Lbo YahyA ibn Suriir ibn 
Muhiin^ 

StirCLrlbn Zaid ibn Mu^bi, q^v^ 
Suwalfh (ofHAIl), al^ ^43 
Suwaianis 'AE^ui-RahmAn ibn* s6B 
Suwailim al-'Urainip Mubammad 

ibn, 39, St . ~ 

Suwailim^ Ihikhaiyil ibn AbduLlah 
ibn, 

Suwailim, Hamad ibn, 

Suwailim, KiiiiBA^id ibn, 343 
SuwaUim, Sfiri fbn VanyA ibn 
V\bdullah ihuu 50, 5^ 90 
Suwailim^ Sbaikh 'Abdiil^ Aara ibn, 

IDO 

Suwadim, Shaikh Muhammad Ibn, 

Suwainq^ (HijAz)* al^ 125 
Suwalt^ HamM ihn, 35B 
SuMraltp Faisal (ibn Suhail?) ibn, 

Suwait, Salima ibn Mur^bid ibn* 
i 7 « j 23 p a 6 , 3 B. 4 & . 

SuwmJ^ ibn SAiAma ibn, 

Suwaiyid ibn *AU ibo Jalftjil> q>v> 
^yaili [of Subai'?]i iU., 176 
Switzerland, 399 


Tablla (Bulu), al, 199 
Taff (AhsA). > 1 , 78, Bi, Ba, SB 
TAhir aTDabbAifti, Sh^h, 337 
Ta^On (^UactAa), Sa'id ibn, igB, 
acn 

Tiif (HijAz), ftl. gif 94 i "‘»8i " 3 f 
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